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Dear Senſibility ! ſource inexhaufted of all that's precious ig our 
joys, or coftly in our ſorrows ] thougchaineft thy martyr down 
upon his bed of ſtraw—and "tis thou who, liſteſt him up to 
Hiavent! — ÞEternal fountain of our feelings ! "tis here I 


ttace thee, S8. Fourney, . 226. 
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Sin, 


A DEDICATION wears, at all times, 
fo much the air of flattery, that 'tis hard 
todiſtinguiſh between the language dictated 
by Sincerity, and the fawnmgs of the Pa- 
ralite—between the reſpect paid by per/onal 
gratitude to perſonal merit, and the aukward 
imitations of it offered at the foot of Wealth 
and Title by the hungry expeQant. 

I ſhall, for theſe reaſons, only make one 
ſhort obſervation on the propriety of my 
offering theſe ſheets to your patronage— 
That although nothing doubting but the 
innate beauty of my favourite author, is 
capable of attracting the admiration and 
A 2 _ ſeizing 
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ſeizing the attention of every rank and age 


—yet having had an opportunity (through 
the honour of a perſonal intimacy with you) 
of obſerving, not only how reducible, but 
reduced to practice, is that philanthropy 
he ſo ſweetly recommends in every page 
of his writings, — I have been induced to 
prefix your name, as a fit head to ſuch a 
body—/eeling with what ſorce precept comes 
home to the heart, ſtrengthened by /uch an 
example. 

I I have therefore to beg you will attribute 
the liberty I here take with your name to 
its proper motive, a deſire to hold up to 
the world a mirror, in which they ſhould 
endeavour to behold their own likeneſs — 
and to believe me, with every ſentiment of 
gratitude and reſpett, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


A. F. 
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Tu E very many editions that have al- 
ready paſſed the preſs, of the“ Beauties 
_ of Sterne,” ſufficiently evince the ſentiments 
of the public at large upon the propriety 
of ſuch a work, and remove thoſe objec- 
tions which at firſt might have been ſup- 
poſed to exiſt—ittherefore only remains to 
point out the amendments the world has a - 
right to look for in the preſent edition. 

It has been a matter of much general 
complaint, that the ſelections hitherto made 
were. of rather too confined a caſt, —and 
that, contrary to the original, the tile and 
the dulce were not fufficiently blended, or 
in equal quantities. That as the work was 
intended both for the recreation of our 
riper years, and the improvement of the 
more juvenile mind, it dragg'd on rather 
too ſerious a ſyſtem of grave morality, un- 
mix'd with thoſe ſprightlier ſallies of fancy, 
N A3 which 
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which the great Original knew ſo judici- 
ouſly and equally to ſcatter in our way. 

It has been likewiſe obſerved, that the 
dread of offending the ear of Chaſlity, ſo 
laudable in itſelf, has, in the preſent caſe, 
been carriedto an exceſs, thereby depriving 
us of many moſt laughable ſcenes, though in 
themſelves totally free from any objections 
on the ſcore of indelicacy—and that, upon 
the whole, the paſt compilers of Sterne, 


keeping their eye rather upon his morale 


than his humour—upon his judgment than 
his wit, had liken'd the work to his Cane 
Chair, deprived of the one of its knobs —iN= 
complete and ununiſorm.— Giving us ra- 
ther thoſe plants which may be found in all 
climates and in every ſoil, than thoſe which 
are more eſtimable, becauſe more rare, and 
which have been brought to perfection in 
but a very few indeed ſuch ſkilful hands as 
his. : 

Toobviate in ſome meaſure thoſe found- 
ed objeQtions, has been the object of the 
preſent edition, in which the reader, whe- 
ther of a grave or gay complettion, will 
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find an equal attention paid him — the 
ſprightly reader will find, now for the firſt 
time, ſeveral ſcenes of ſuch exquiſite fancy 
—ſuch true Shandean colouring, that he 
will be aſtoniſh'd they could be overlook'd 
by any who profeſſed to enumerate the 
« Beauties of Sterne.” — Such are, Mr. 
Shandy's Beds of Juſtice—Dr. Slop and 
Suſannah—Parſon Yorick's Horſe——and 
many other pictures of the ſame tint, 
The heart of Senſihility will receive a me- 
lancholy pleafure in the contemplation of 
Yorick's untimely fate ;—and the mind, in 
ſearch of rhoſe duties we owe to Gop and 
Man, will receive freſh incentives to perſe- 
vere in well- doing, from that moſt excel- 
lent diſcourſe upon Charity —“ The Caſe 
of Elijah and the Widow of Zarephath 
conſidered.” ——A few of his moſt admired 
Letters are allo now added, and the whole 
embelliſh'd, at a great expence, with ca- 
pital engravings from original drawings, 
executed for this particular purpoſe, 

Thus will the reader perceive, that as 


the mine whence this gem is extracted 
A 4 


E vii } 
is by far the richeſt this country has ever 
produced, no pains have been ſpared to 
render it proportionably ſuperior in bril- 
liancy and ſterling value. 

To promote the intereſts of Virtue by 
exhibiting her in her moſt pleaſing atti- 
- tudes—to induce, if poſſible, mankind to 
purſue that road which alone leads to true 
happineſs, is the warmeſt wiſh of the Edi- 
tor's heart; and he firmly believes, there is 
no mode ſo effectual, as ſtrewing ſuch 
flowers as theſe in their way for impene- 
trable muſt that heart be which cannot be 
ſaften'd by ſo much good ſenſe, enliven'd 
with ſo much good humour. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I- is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the 
references in this volume are marked from the laſt 
elegant Lenden edition of Mr. Sternes works in ten 


volumes. Price two Guineas, 


MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


LIFE and FAMILY 


OF THE LATE 


Rev. Mn. LAURENCE STERNE, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Rocrs STERNE (grandſon to 
Archbiſhop Sterne), Lieutenant in Handa- 
ſide's regiment, was married to Agnes He- 
bert, widow of a captain of a good family : 
her family-name was (I believe) Nuttle— 
though, upon recollection, that was the 
nameof her father-in-law, who was a noted 
ſutler in Flanders, in Queen Ann's wars, 
where my father married his wife's daughter 
(N. B. he was in debt to him), which was in 
September 25, 1711, Old Style. — This 
Nuttle had a ſon by my grandmother—a 
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fine perſon of a man, but a graceleſs whelp 
—what became of him ] know not—The 
family ( if any left), live now at Clonmel, 
in the South of Ireland, at which town [ 
was born November 24, 1712, a few days 
after my mother arrived from Dunkirk. — 
My birth-day was ominous to my poor 
father, who was, the day after our arrival, 
with many other brave officers, broke, and 
ſent adrift into the wide world with a wife 
and two children—the elder of which was 
Mary; ſhe was born at Liſle in French 
Flanders, July the tenth, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twelve, Old Style, — 
This child was moſt unfortunate—ſhe mar- 
ried one Weemans, in iDublin—who uſed 
her moſt unmercifully—fpent his ſubſtance, 

became a bankrupt, and left my poor iter 
to ſhift for herſelf, —which ſhe was able to 
do but for a few months, for ſhe went to a 
friend's houſe in the country, and died of a 
broken heart. She was a moſt beautiful 


woman---of a fine figure, and deſerved a 


better fate.--The regiment in which my fa- 
ther ſerved, being broke, he left Ireland as 
ſoon as I was able to be carried, with the 
reſt of his family, and came to the family 
ſeat at Elvington, near York, where his 
mother lived. She was daughter to Sir 
George Jaques, and an heireſs. There 
we ſojourned for above ten months, when 
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the regiment was eſtabliſhed, and our 
houſhold decamped with bag and baggage 
for Dublin—within a month of our ar- 
rival, my father left us, being ordered to 
Exeter, where, in a ſad winter, my mother 
and her two children followed him, travel- 
ling from Liverpool by land to Plymouth, 
(Melancholy deſcription of this journey 
not neceſſary to be tranſmitted here.) In 
twelve months we were all ſent back to 
Dublin. - My mother, with three of us 
(for ſhe laid in at Plymouth of a boy, 
Joram), took ſhip at Briſtol, for Ireland, 
and had a narrow eſcape from being caſt 
away, by a leak ſpringing up in the veſſel. 
At length, after many perils and ſtruggles, 
* we got to Dublin. There my father took 
a a large houſe, furniſhed it, and in a year 
and a half's time ſpent a great deal of mo- 
ney.—In the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nineteen, all unhing'd again; 
the regiment was ordered, with many others, 
to the Iſle of Wight, in order to embark 
for Spain, in the Vigo expedition. We 
accompanied the regiment, and were driven 
into Milford Haven, but landed at Briſtol, 
from thence by land to Plymouth again, 
and to the Iſle of Wight—where I remem- 
ber we ſtayed encamped ſome time before 
the embarkation of the troops---{in this 

expedition from Briſtol to Hampſhire we 
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loſt poor Joram—a pretty boy, four years 
old, of the ſmall-pox)—my mother, ſiſter, 
|| and myſelf, remained at the Ifle of Wight 
| during the Vigo expedition, and until the 
if regiment had got back to Wicklow in 
1 Ireland, from whence my father ſent for 
Ii us. We had poor [oram's loſs ſupplied 
| during our ſtay in the Iſle of Wight, by 
| the birth of a girl, Anne, born September 
| the twenty-third, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
iff dred and nineteen.—This pretty bloſſom 
4 fell at the age of three years, in the bar- 
racks of Dublin —ſhe was, as I well re- 
| member, of a fine delicate frame, not 
"i made to laſt long, as were moſt of my fa- 
| ther's babes. We embarked for Dublin, 
I: and had all been caſt away by a moſt vio- 
ji lent ſtorm, but, through the interceſſions 
| 
| 
| 


of my mother, the captain was prevailed 
upon to turn back into Wales, where we 
ſtayed a month, and at length got into 
Dublin, and travelled by land to Wicklow, 
where my father had for ſome weeks given 
us over for loſt We lived in the bar. * 
| racks at Wicklow one year (one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty), when Devi- 
0 jeher (ſo called after Colonel Devijeher) 
ll was born; from thence we decamped to 
ſtay half a year with Mr. Featherſton, a 
clergyman, about ſeven miles from Wick. 
low, who being a relation of my mother's, 
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= invited us to his parſonage, at Animo.—It 
= was in this pariſh, during our ſtay, that I 
bad that wonderful eſcape in falling through 

X a mill-race whilſt the mill was going, and 
of being taken up unhurt—the ſtory is in- 
credible, but known for truth in all that 
part of Treland--- where hundreds of the 
common people flocked to ſee me.-.-From 
hence we followed the regiment to Dublin, 
| where we lay in the barracks a year. In 
this year, one thouland ſeven hundred and 
2 twenty-one, I learned to write, &c. The 
© regiment was ordered in twenty-two to Car- 
rickfergus, in the north of Ireland; we all 
= decamped, but got no further than Drog- 
beda, thence ordered to Mullengar, forty 

| 1 miles weſt, where by Providence we ſtum- 
bled upon a kind relation, a collateral de- 
ſcendant from Archbiſhop Sterne, who 
# took us all to his caſtle, and kindly enter- 
© tained us for a year---and ſent us to the re- 
giment at Carrickfergus, loaded with kind- 
gneſſes, &c.---a molt rueful and tedious 
Journey had we all, in March, to Carrick- 
fergus, where we arrived in fix or ſeven 
& days-- little Devijeher here died; he was 
three years old---he had been left behind 
at nurſe at a farm-houſe near Wicklow, 
but was fetch'd to us by my father. The 
7 ſummerafter--- another child was ſent to fill 
= bis place, Suſan ; this babe too left us be. 
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hind in this weary journey—The autumn 
of that year, or the ſpring afterward (I 
forget which) my father got leave of his 
colonel to fix me at ſchool—which he did 
near Halifax, with an able maſters; with 
whom I ſtaid ſome time, till by God's care 
of me, my couſin Sterne, of Elvington, 
became a father to me, and ſent me to the 
univerlity, &c. &c. To purſue the thread 
of our ſtory, my father's regiment was 
the year after ordered to Londonderry, 
where another filter was brought forth, 
Catherine, ſtill living, but moſt unhappily 
eſtranged from me by my uncle's wicked- 
neſs, and her own folly from this ſtation 
the regiment was ſent to defend Gibraltar, 
at the ſiege, where my father was run 
through the body by Captain Phillips, in 
a duel (the quarrel began about a goole), 
with much difficulty he ſurvived—though 
with a partial conſtitution, which was not 
able to withſtand the hardſhips it was put 
to—for he was ſent to Jamaica, where he 
ſoon fell by the country fever, which took 
away his ſenſes firſt, and made a child of 
him, and then, in a month or two, walk- 
ing about continually without complain- 
ing, till the moment he ſat down in an arm 
chair, and breathed his laſt—which was 
at Port Antonio, on the north of the 
iſland.— My father was a little {ſmart man, 
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aktive to the laſt degree, in all exerciſes 
—moſt patient of fatigue and diſappoint- 
ments, of which it pleaſed God to give him 
full meaſure—he was in his temper ſome- 
what rapid and haſty—but of a kind- 
ly, ſweet diſpoſition, void of all deſign; 
and fo innocent in his own intentions, that 
he ſuſpected no one: ſo that you might 
have cheated him ten times in a day, if 
nine had not been ſufficient for your pur- 
poſe - my poor father died March, 1731— 
I remained at Halifax till about the latter 
end of the year, and cannot omit men— 
tioning this anecdote of mylelf, and ſchool- 
maſter—He had the cieling of the ſchool- 
room new white-waſhed—the ladder re- 
mained there—l one unlucky day mount- 
ed it, and wrote with a bruſh, in large capi- 
tal letters, LAU. STERNE, for which the 
uſher ſeverely whipped me. My maſter 
was very much hurt at this, and ſaid, be- 
fore me, that never ſhould that name be 
effaced, for | was a boy of genius, and he 
was ſure I ſhould come to preferment— 
this expreſſion made me forget the ſtripes 
I had received. In the year thirty-two * 


* He was admitted of Jeſus College, in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, 6th july, 1733, under the tuition of Mr. Cannon. 
Matriculated 29th March, 1735. 
Admitted to the degree of B. A. in January, 1736. 
M. A. at the Commencement, 1740, 
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my couſin ſent me to the univerſity, where 
I ſtaid ſome time. IT was there that I com- 
menced a friendſhip with Mr. II. 
which has been moſt laſting on both ſides 
—T then came to York, and my uncle got 
me the living of Sutton-—and at York I 
became acquainted with your mother, and 
. courted her for two years—ſhe owned ſhe 
liked me, but thought herſelf not rich 
enough, or me too poor, to be joined toge- 
ther---ſhe went to her ſiſter's in , and 
] wrote to her often I believe then ſhe 
was partly determined to have me, but 
would not ſay ſo—at her return ſhe fell 
into a conſumption-- and one evening that 
I was fitting by her with an almoſt broken 
heart to ſee her ſo ill, ſhe ſaid, « My dear 
Laurey, I can never be yours, for | verily 
believe I have not long to live---but I have 
left you every ſhilling of my fortune ;”-.- 
upon that ſhe ſhewed me her will---this 
generoſity overpowered me. It pleaſed 
God that ſhe recovered, and I married her 
in the year 1741. * My uncle and myſelf 
were then upon very good terms, for he 
ſoon got me the Prebendary of York---but 
he quarrelled with me afterwards, becauſe 


* Jaques Sterne, LL. D. He was Prebendary of Durham, Canon 
Refidentiary, Precentor and Prebendary of York, Rector of Riſe, 
and Rector of Hornſea cum Riſton, both in the Eaſt Riding of the 
county of York, He died June 9, 1759. 
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I would not write paragraphs in the newſ- 
papers—though he was a party-man, I was 
not, and deteſted ſuch dirty work: think- 
ing it beneath me—from that period, he 
* became my bittereſt enemy. By m 

wife's means | got the living of Stillington. 


a friend of her's in the South had 
promiſed her, that if ſhe married a clergy- 
man in Yorkſhire, when the living became 
vacant, he would make her a compliment 
of it, I remained near twenty years at 
Sutton, doing duty at both places—I had 
then very good health. Books f paint- 
ing, fiddling, and ſhooting, were my amuſe- 
ments; as to the Squire of the pariſh, I 
cannot ſay we were upon a very friendly 
footing—but at Stillington, the family of 
the C s ſhewed us every kindneſs— 
*twas moſt truly agreeable to be within a 
mile and a half of an amiable family, who 
were ever cordial friends., In the year 
1760, I took a houſe at York for your 
mother and yourſelf, and went up to Lon» 
don to publiſh ꝓ my two firſt volumes of 


* It hath however been infinuated; that he for ſome time 
wrote a periodical electioneering paper at York, in defence of 
the Whig intereſt, Monthly Review, vol. 53, p. 344. 


ft A ſpecimen of Mr. Sterne's abilities in the art of deſigning, 
may be feen in Mr. Wodbul's poems, 8vo. 1772. 


+ The firſt edition was in the preceding yeat at York, 
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Shandy “. In that year Lord Falconbridge 
preſented me with the curacy of Coxwold 
—a {weet retirement in compari ſon of Sut- 
ton. In ſixty-two I went to France, be- 
fore the peace was concluded, and you 
both followed me. I left you both in 
France, and in two years after, I went to 
Italy for the recovery of my health---and 
when I called upon you, I tried to engage 
your mother to return toEngland with me, 
---ſhe F and yourſelf are at length come 
---and ] have the inexpreſſible joy of ſeeing 
my girl every thing I wiſhed her. 

I have ſet down theſe particulars relating 
to my family, and ſelf, for my Lidia, in caſe 
hereafter ſhe might have a curioſity, or kinder 
motive to know them. 


® The following is the order in which Mr. Sterne's publica- 
tions appeared? 

1747. The caſe ef Elijah and the widow” of Zarephath con- 
fidered : A charity-ſermon preached on Good-Friday, April 17, 
3747, for the ſupport of two chacity-{chools in York.. . 

i750. The Abuſes of Conſcience: Set forth in a ſermon 
preached in the cathedral church of St, Peter's, York, at the 
ſummer aſſizes, before the Hon. Mr. Baron Clive, and the 
Hon. Mr. Baron Smythe, on Sunday, July 29, 1750. 

1759. Vol. 1 and 2 of Triſtram Shandy. 

1760. Vol. 1 and 2 of Sermons. 

1761. Vol. 3 and 4 of Triſtram Shandy, 

1762. Vol. 5 and 6 of Triſtram Shandy. 

276 5. Vol. 7 and 8 of Triſtram Shandy. 

1766. Vol. 3 and 4 of Sermons, 

1767. Vol. 9 of Triſtram Shandy. 

1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

The remainder of his works were publiſhed aſter his death. 

+ From this paſſage it appears that the preſent account of 
Mr. S*erne's Liſe and Family was written about fix months 
only before his death, | 
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As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing narra- 
tive, hath brought down the accoun of 
himſelf until within a few months of his 
death, it remains only to mention that he 
left York about the end of the year 1767, 
and came to London in order to pibliih 
The Sentimental Fourney, which he had writ- 
ten during the preceding ſummer at his fa- 
vourite living at Coxwo'd. His health had 
been for ſome time declining, but he con- 
tinued to viſit his friends, and retained his 
uſual flow of ſpirits, In Februa y, 1768, 
he began to perceive the approaches of 
death, and with the concern of a good 
man, and the ſolicitude of an affettionate 
parent, devoted his attention to the future 
welfare of his daughter. His letters at 
this period reflect ſo much credit to hrs 
character, that it is to be lamented ſome 
others in the collection are not permitted 
to ſee the light. After a ſhort ſtruggle with 
his diſorder, his debilitated and worn 
out frame ſubmitted to” fate on the 18th 
day of March, 1768, at his lodgings in 
Bond- ſtreet. He was buried at the new 
burying-ground, belonging ta the pariſh 
of St. George, Hanover ſquare, on the 22d 
of the ſame month, in the moſt private 
manner; and hath ſince been indebted to 
ſtrangers for a monument very unworthy 
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of his memory; on which the following 
lines are inſcribed: 


&« Near to this Place 
Lies the Body of 
The Reverend Lanrence Sterne, A.M, 
Died September 13th, 1768, * 
Aged 53 Years. 
« Ab! molliter ofJa quieſcant.” 


If a ſound Head, warm Heart, and Breaſt humane, 
Unſullied Worth, and Soul without a Stain; 

If mental Powers could ever juſtly claim 

The well-won Tribute of immortal Fame, 

Sterne was the Man, who, with gigantic Stride, 

| Mowed down luxuriant Follies far and wide. | 
Yet what, though keeneſt Knowledge of Mankind 
Unſeal'd to him the Springs that move the Mind; 
What did it coſt him? ridicul'd, abus'd, 

By Fools inſulted, and by Prudes accus'd, 

In his, mild Reader, view thy future Fate, 

Like him deſpiſe, what 'twere a Sin to hate. 


This monumental ſtone was erected by 
two brother maſons; for although he did 
not live to be a member of their ſociety, 

et as his all incomparable performances 
evidently prove him to have aQted by rule 
and ſquare, they rejoice in this opportunity 
of perpetuating his high and irreproach- 

able character to after ages, 
W. & S.“ 


* 


® It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve that this date is erroneous, 
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BEAUTIES OF STERNE. 


ON WRITING. 


Wu when properly managed (as you 
may be ſure I think mine is), is but a differ - 
ent name for converſation. As no one, who knows 
what he is about in good company, would venture 
to talk all;—ſo no author, who underſtands the juſt 
boundaries of decorum and good-breeding, would. 
preſume to. think all: The trueſt reſpect which you 
can pay to the reader's underſtanding, is to halve this 
matter amicably, and leave him ſomething to imagine, 
in his turn, as well as yourſelf, | 

For my own part, I am eternally paying him 
compliments of this kind, and do all that lies in my 


power to keep his imagination as buſy as my own, 
B 


y 


SPECIMENS OF 


STERNE's EPISTOLARY WRITING, 
ON, 


FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


TO MY WITTY WIDOW, MES. F 


MADAM, , Conwweuld, Aug. 3, 1760. 


HEN a man's brains are as dry as a ſqueez'd 

Orange—aand he. feels he has no more conceit 
in him than a mallet, 'tis in vain to think of ſitting 
down, and writing a letter to a lady of your wit, un- 
leſs in the honeſt John-Trot- Stile of, yours of rhe 
I 5th inſtant come ſafe to hand, Sc. which, by the bye, 
looks like a letter of buſineſs ; and you know very 
well, from the firſt Jetter I had the honour to write 
to you, I am a man of no buſineſs at all. This vile 
plight I found my genius in was the reaſon I have | 


has — 


— 


. 


_ 
. ene tens AAR 
— — 


told Mr. I would not write to you till the next | 
poſt hoping by that tire to ger ſome recruit, at leaſt } 
of vivacity, if not wit, to ſet out with; — but upon n 
ſecond thoughts, thinking a bad letter in ſeaſon to 1 
be better than a good one out of it this ſcrawl is the 

conſequence, which, if you will burn the moment c 
you get 1t—1 promile to ſend you a fine ſet eſſay in 


the ſtyle of your female epiſtolizers, cut and trimm 'd 1 
at all points. —Gop defend me from ſuch, who never 
yet knew what it was to ſay or write one premeditated 
word in my whole life—for this reaſon I ſend you 
with pleaſure, becauſe wrote with the careleſs itro- 
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gularity of an eaſy heart. Who told you, Garrick 
wrote the medley for Beard ?—'Twas wrote in his 
houſe, however, and before I left town. I deny 
it I was not loſt two days before I left town.—I 
was loſt all the time I was there, and never found ' till 

I got to tnis Shandy-caſtle of mine. - Next winter L 
intend to ſojourn amongſt you with more decorum, 
and will neither be loſt nor found any where. 

Now, I wiſh to Gop I was at your elbow—-lI have 
juſt finiſhed one volume of Shandy, and I want to 
read it to ſome one who I know can taſte and reliſh 
humour—this, by the way, is a little impudent in me 
—for I take the thing for granted, which their high 
mightineſſes the world have yet to determine but I 
mean no ſuch thing—I could wiſh only to have your 
opinion—fſhall I, in truth, give you mine ?—T dare 
not—but I will; provided you keep it to yourſelf— 
know then, that I think there is more laughable ' 
humour,—with equal degree of Cervantic ſatire—if 
not more than in the laſt—but we are bad judges of 
he merit of our children. 

I return you a thouſand- thanks for your friendly 
ongratulations upon my habitation—and I will take 
are you ſhall never wiſh me but well, for I am, 
ladam, 


With great eſteem and truth, 
Your moſt obliged, 
L. STERNE, 


for this, quoth I, leaning with my bead on my hand, 
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P. S. I have wrote this ſo vilely and ſo precipi- 
tately, I fear you muſt carry it to a decypherer 


I beg you'll do me the honour to write—otherwiſe 


you-draw me in, inſtead of Mr. drawing you 
into a ſcrape for I ſhould ſorrow to have a * 4 by 
agreeable.a correſpondent—and 0 more. 
Adieu. 
— 
To Ma. GARRICK. 


Bath, April 6, 1765. 
SCALP you !--my dear Garrick ! my dear friend! 
—foul befal the man who hurts a hair of your 
head !-—and ſo full was I of that very ſentiment, that 
my letter had not been put into the poſt-office ten 
minutes, before my heart ſmote me; and. I ſent to 
recal it but failed Lou are ſadly to blame, Shandy.! 


as I recriminated upon my falſe delicacy in the affair. 
Garrick's nerves (if he has any left) are as fine, and 


_ delicately ſpun as thy own—his ſentiments as honeſt 


and, friendly—thou knoweſt, Shandy, that he loves 


theg why wilt thou hazard him a moment's pain? 


Puppy ! fool, coxcomb, jack- aſs, &c. &c.— and ſo I 
balanced the account to your favour, before I received 
it drawn up in your way—I ſay your way— for it is not 
ſtated ſo much to your honour and credit, as I had 
paſſed- the account before—for it was a moſt la- 
mentable truth, that I never received one of the 
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ſetters your friendſhip meant me, except whilſt in 
Paris——Oh ! how I congratulate you for the an- 
xiety the world has, and continues to be under, for 
your return, — Return, return to the few who love 
you, and the thouſands who admire you. — The mo- 
ment you ſet your foot upon your ſtage —- mark! I tell 
it you by ſome magic, irreſiſted power, every fibre 
about your heart ſhall vibrate afreſh, and as ſtrongly 
and feelingly as ever—Nature, with glory at her back, 
will light up the torch within you—and there is 
enough of it left, to heat and enlighten the world 
theſe many, many, many years. 

Heaven be praiſed ! (I utter it from my foul) that 
your lady, and my Minerva, is in a condition to walk 
to Windſor— full rapturouſly will I lead the graceful 
pilgrim to the temple, where I will facrifice with 
the pureſt incenſe to her - hut you may worſhip with 
me or not—'twill make no difference either in the 
truth or warmth of my devotion—ſtill (after all T have 
feen) I ſtill maintain her peerleſs. | 

Powel ! good Heaven !—give me ſome one with 
leſs ſmoke and more fire—There are who, like the 
Phariſees, ſtill think they ſhall be heard for much 
ſpeaking Come come away, my dear Garrick, and 
teach us another leſſon. 

Adieu I I love you dearly—and your lady pw 
—not hobbihorhcally—but moſt ſentimentally and 
affetionately—for I am yours (that is, if you never ſay 
another word about——) with all the ſentiments of 
love and friendſhip you deſerve from me. 


B 3 L. STERNE, 


160 
To Mx. W. 


Co :xoneld, May 23, 1763. 

T this moment I am litting in my ſummer 
houſe with my head and heart full, not of my 
uncle Toby's amours with the widow Wadman, but 
my ſermons—and your letter has drawn me out of a 
penſive mocd=—the ſpirit of it p/caſe/þ ee but in this 
ſolitude, what can 1 tell or write to vou but about 
myſelf—I am glad you are in love—'twill cure you 

at leaſt of the ſpleen, which has a bad effect on both 
man and woman I myſelf muſt ever have ſome 
Dulcinea in my head—]t harmonizes the ſoul—and in 
thoſe caſes I firſt endeavour to make the lady believe 
* fo, or rather I begin firſt to make myſelf believe that 
I am in love—but I carry on my affairs quite in the 
French way—* Pamour (ſay they) wet. rien ſans 
ſentiment.” —Now, notwithſtanding they make ſuch a 
pother about the word, they have no preciſe idea 
annexed to it—And ſo much for that fame ſubject 
called love. I muit tell you how I have juſt treated 
a French gentleman of fortune in France, who took 
a liking to my daughter Without any ceremony 
(having got a letter from my wife's banker) he wrote 
me word that he was in love with my daughter, and 
deſired to know what fortune I would give her at 
preſent, and how much at my death by the bye, I 
think there was very little /ez1iment on his fide . — 
My anſwer was, Sir, I ſhall give her ten thouſand 
pounds the day of marriage——my calculation is as 
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follows . ſlie is not eighteen, you are ſixty-tu o 
there goes five thouſand pounds then, Sir, you at 


leaſt think her not ugly ſhe has many accompliſh- 
ments, ſpeaks Italian, French, plays upon the guitar, 
and as I fear you play upon no inſtrument whatever, 
I think you will be happy to take her at my terms; 
ſo here finiſhes the account of the ten thouſand 
pounds.“ I do not ſuppoſe but he will take this a- 
I mean, that is—a flat refuſal. I have had a par. 
fonage houſe burnt down by the careleſſneſs of my 
curate's wife—2s ſoon as I can I muſt rebuild it, I 
trow—but I lack the means at prefent—yet I am 
never happier then when I have not a ſhilling in my 
pocket for when I have I can never call it my own. 
—Adieu, my dear friend-may you enjoy better 
health than me, tho' not better ſpirits, for that is im- 
poſſible. | 


Yours, fincerely, 
My compliments to the Col. L. STERNE. 


From IGNATIUS SANCHO#* ro MR. STERNE. 
REVEREND SIR, 7766.7 
T would be an infult on your humanity (or per- 
haps look like it) to apologize for the liberty I 

am taking—l am one of thoſe people whom the vuk. 


® I6NATIVs SANCKo was a black, and born in 1729,. on 
board a ſhip in the flave trade, a few days after ſhe had quitted 
the coaſt of Guinea for the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. He was a very 
lenſible man, and was many years in the ſervice of the late 
Duke of MAN cTSsTER, who left him an annuity, | 
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gar and illiberal call negroes.— The firſt part of my 
life was rather unlucky, as I was placed in a family 
who judged ignorance the beſt and only ſecurity for 

obedience, — A little reading and writing I got by 
unwearied application. The latter part of my life 
has been, through God's bleſſing, truly fortunate— 
having ſpent it in the ſervice of one of the beſt and 
greateſt families in the kingdom my chief pleaſure 
has been books—Philanthropy I adore—How very 
much, good Sir, am I (amongſt millions) indebted to 
you for the character of your amiable Uncle Toby !— 
I declare I would walk ten miles in the dog-days to 
Thake hands with the honeſt Corporal.—Your ſermons 
have touch'd me to the heart, and I hope have amend- 
ed it, which brings me to the point—In your tenth 
* diſcourſe, is this paſſage—* Conſider how great a part 
of our ſpecies in all ages, down to this have been trod 
under the feet of cruel and capricious tyrants, who 
would neither hear their cries, nor pity their diſtreſſes. 
— Conſider ſlavery w hat it is—how bitter a draught 
—and how many millions are made to drink of it“ 
Of all my favourite authors, not one has drawn a tear 
an favour of my miſerable black brethren—excepting 
yourſelf, and the humane author of Sir Geo. Elliſon, 
I think you will forgive me; I am ſure you will ap- 
plaud me for beſeeching you to give one half hour's 
attention to ſlavery, as it is this day practiſed in 
our Weſt-Indies——That ſubject handled in your 
«ſtriking manner would eaſe the yoke (perhaps) of 
many—but if only of one—gracious Cod! what a 
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feaſt for a benevolent heart! and ſure I am, you are 
an epicurean in acts of charity. Nou who are univer- 
ſally read, and as univerſally admired - you could not 
fail Dear Sir, think in e you behold the upliftetl 
hands of thouſands of my brother Moors. Grief (you 
pathetically obſerve) is eloquent: figure to yourſelf 
their attitudes; hear their ſupplicating addreſſes - 
alas ! you cannot refuſe Humanity muſt comply 
in which hope I beg permiſſion to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Reverend Sir, &c. 


1. 8. 
— —ůp— j 


Frxom Ms. STERNE ro IGNATIUS SANCH O.. 
; Coxwauld, July 26, 1766. 
ERE is a ſtrange: coincidence, Sancho, in+ 
the little events (as well as in the great ones) of - 
this world: for I had been writing a tender tale of the - 
' ſorrows of a friendleſs poor negro- girl, and my eyes had 
ſcarce done. ſmarting with it, when your letter of re- 
commendation; in behalf of ſs many of her brethren. 
and ſiſters, came to me but why ber brethren ? or 
yours, Sancho any more than, mine? It is by the 
fineſt tints and moſt inſenſible gradations, that nature 
deſcends from the faireſt face about St. James's to the 
ſootieſt complexion in Africa: at which tint of theſe 
is it, that the ties of blood are to ceaſe ?—and how 
many ſhades muſt we deſcend lower till in the ſcale,, 
ere. mercy is to vaniſh with them? But 'tis no un- 
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common thing, my good Sancho, for one half of the 
world to uſe the other half of it like brutes, and then 
endeavour to make em ſo.—For my own part 1 never 


look w##wward (when Iam in a penſive mood at leaſt) 


but I think of the burthens which our brothers and ſiſ- 
ters are there carrying, and could I eafe their ſhoul- 
ders from one ounce of them, I declare I would ſet 
out this hour upon a pilgrimage to Mecca for their 
fakes—which, by the bye, Sancho, excecds your walk 
of ten miles in about the ſame proportion that a viſit of 
humanity ſhould one of mere form.—However, if you 
meant my Uncle Toby, more he is your debtor, — If 
I can weave the tale I have wrote into the work I am 
about tis at the ſervice of the afflicted and a much 
greater matter; for, in ſerious truth, it caſts a ſad ſhade 
upon the world, that ſo great a part of it are, and have 
been ſo long, bound in chains of darkneſs, and in 
chains of miſery ; and I cannot but both reſpe& and 
felicitate yon, that by ſo. much laudable diligence you 
have broke the one—and that by falling into the hands 
of ſo great and merciful a family, Providence has re- 
ſcued you from the other. | 

And ſo, good-hearted Sancho, adieu! and believe 
me, I will not forget your letter. | 


Yours, 


1 


L. STERNE. 


To ELIZA, 


MY DEAR ELIZza !* 


BEGAN a new journal this morning; you 

ſhall ſee it; for if I live not till you return to 
England, I will leave it you as a legacy. *Tis a ſor- 
rowful page ; but I will write cheerful ones; and could 
I write letters to thee, they ſhould be cheerful ones 
too; but few, I fear, will reach thee! However, de- 
pend upon receiving ſomething of the kind by every 
poſt ; till when thou waveſt thy hand, and bid'ſt me 
write no more. 

Tell me how you are; and what fort of fortitude 
Heaven inſpires you with. How are you accommo- 
dated, my dear ? Is all right? Scribble away any 
thing, and every thing to me. Depend upon ſeeing 
me, at Deal, with the James's, ſhould you be detained 
there by contrary winds. Indeed, Eliza, I ſhould 
- with. pleaſnre fly to you, could I be the means of ren- 
dering you any ſervice, or doing you any kindneſs. 
Gracious and merciful Gop ! conſider the anguiſh of 
a poor girl! —Strengthen and perſerve her in all the 
ſhocks her frame muſt be expoſed to. She is now 
without a protector, but thee ! Save her from all ac- 
cidents of a dangerous element, and give her comfort 


at the laſt, 


This Lady's name was Draper, wife of Daniel EG 
of Bombay, 
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My prayer, Eliza, I hope, is heard; for the ſky ſeems 
to ſmile upon me as I look up to it. Iam juſt re- 
turned from our dear Mrs. James's, where I have been 
talking of thee for three hours.——She has got your 
picture, and likes it: but Marriot, and ſome other 
Judges, agree that mine is the better, and expreſſive of 
a ſweeter character, but what is that to the original? yet 


Iacknqu edge that hers is a picture for the world, and 


mine is calculated only to pleaſe a very ſincere friend, 
or ſentimental philoſopher. ——In the ont, you are 
dreſſed in ſmiles, and with all the advantages of filks, 
pearls. and ermine ;z—in the other, ſimple as a veſtal, 
appearing the good girl nature made you !—which, to 
me, conveys an idea of more unaffected ſweetneſs, than 
Mrs. Draper, habited for conqueſt, in a birth-day ſuit, 
with her countenance animated, and her dimples vi- 
ſible ——If I remember right, Eliza, you endeavoured 
to collect every charm of your perſon into your face, 
with more than common care, the day you fat for Mrs. 
James our colour, too, brigktened ; and your eyes 
ſhone with more than uſual brilliancy. I then requeſt- 
ed you to come ſimply and unadorned when you fat for 
me—knowing (as I ſee with unprejudiced eyes) that 
you could receive no addition from the filk-worm's 
aid, or jeweller's poliſh, Let me now tell you a truth, 
which, I believe, I have uttered before. When I 
firſt ſaw you, I beheld you as an object of compaſſion, 
and as a very plain woman. The mode of your dreſs, 
(though faſbionable) disfigured you.——But nothing 
now could render you ſuch,but the being ſolicitous to 
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make yourſelf admired as a handſome one. Tou 
are not handſome, Eliza, nor is yours a face that will 
pleaſe the tenth part of your beholders—but are ſome- 
thing more; for I ſcruple not to tell you, I never ſaw 
ſo intelligent, ſo animated, ſo good a countenance 3 
nor was there (nor ever will be) that man of ſenſe, 
tenderneſs, and feeling, in your company three hours, 
that was not (or will not be) your admirer, or friend, 
in conſequence of it; that is, if you aſſume, or aſſum- 


ed, no character foreign to your own, but appeared 


the artleſs being nature deſigned you for. A ſome- 
thing in your eyes and voice, you poſſeſs in a degree- 
more perſuaſive than any woman I ever ſaw, read, or 
heard of. But it is that bewitching ſort of nameleſs: 
excellence, that men of nice ſenſibility alone can be 
touched with, a 

Were your huſband in England, I would freely 
give five hundred pounds (if money could purchaſe 
the acquiſition) to let you only fit by me two hours 
in a day, while I wrote my Sentimental Journey. I 
am ſure the work would ſell ſo much the better for-it, 
that I ſhould be reimburſed the fum more than ſeven 
times told would not give nine-pence for the 
picture of you the Newnhams have got executed—It is 
the reſemblance of a conceited made-up coquet. Your 
eyes, and the ſhape of your face (the latter the moſt 
perfect oval I ever faw) which are perfections that muſt 
ſtrike the molt indifferent judge, becauſe they are equal 
to any of God's works in a ſimilar way, and finer than 
any I beheld in all my travels, are manitfelily injured by 
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the affected leer of the one, and ſtrange appearance of 
the other; owing to the attitude of the head, which is 
a proof of the artiſt's, or your friend's falſe taſte. The 
*** who verify the character I once gave of teaz- 
ing, or ſtick.ng like pitch, or birdlime, ſent a card 
that they would wait on Mes. #*** on Friday.,—She 
ſent back, ſhe was engaged—Then to mcet at Rane- 
lagh to-night. She aaſwered, ſhe did not ga. 
She ſays, if ſhe allows the leaſt footing, ſhe never ſhall 
get rid of the acquaintance ; which the is reſolved to 
drop at once. She knows they are not her friends, nor 
yours; and the ſirſt uſe they would make ot being with 
her would be to facrifice you to her (if they could) a 

*ſecond time. Let her not then (let her not, my dear) 
be a greater friend to thee, than thou art to thyſelf. 
She begs I will reiterate my requeſt to you, that you 
will not write to them. It will give her, and thy 
Bramin, inexpreſſible pain. Be allured, all this is not 
without reaſon on her fide. I have my reaſons too; 
the firſt of which is, that I ſhould grieve to exceſs, if 
Eliza wanted that fortitude her Yorick has built fo 
high upon. I faid I never more would mention the 
name to thee ; and had I not received it, as a kind of 
charge from a dear woman that loves you, I ſhould 
not have broke my word, I will write again to- mor- 
row to thee, thou beſt and moſt endearing of girls! A 
peaceful night to thee. My ſpirit will be with thee 


through every watch of it. 


Adicus 


$11.3 1. 
To Tur SAME. 


MY DEAREST EL1Za | 

O I grieve for your cabin. — And the freſh 

painting will be enough to deſtroy every nerve 
about thee, Nothing ſo pernicious as white lead. 
Take care of yourſclf, dear girl; and ſleep not in it 
too ſoon. It will be enough to give you a ſtroke of 
an epilepſy. I hope you will have left the ſhip: and 
that my letters may meet, and greet you, as you get 
out of your poſt-chaiſe, at Deal. —When you have 
got them all, put them, my dear, into ſome order. — 
The firſt cight or nine are numbered: but I wrote the 
reſt without that direction to thee; but, that wilt find 
them out, by the day or hour, which, I hope, I have 
generally prefixed to them. When they are gat toge- 
ther in chronological order, ſew them together in a 
cover. - I truſt they will be a perpetual refuge to thee, 
from time to time; and that thou wilt (when weary of 
fools, and unintereſting diſcourſe) retire, and converſe 

an hour with them, and me. 

I have not had power, or the heart, to aim at en- 
livening any one ot them with a ſingle ſtroke of wit 
or humour; but they contain ſomething better; and 
what you will feel more ſuited to your ſituation —a 
long detail of much advice, truth, and knowledge. 
1 hope, too, you will perceive looſe touches of an 
honeſt heart, to every one of them; which ſpeak 
more than the moſt. ſtudied periods; and will give 
thee more ground of truſt and confidence upon You 
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rick, than all that laboured eloquence could ſupply. 
Lean then thy whole weight,. Eliza, upon them and 
upon me. May poverty, diſtreſs, anguiſh, and 
ſuame, be my portion, if ever I give thee reaſon to 
. repent the knowledge of me! With this aſſever- 
ation, made in the preſence of a juſt God, I pray to 
him, that ſo it may ſpeed me, as I deal candidly and 
honourably with thee!” I would not. miſlead thee, 
Eliza; I would not injure thee, in the opinion of a 
ſingle individual, for the richeſt crown the proudeſt 
monarch wears... 
Remember, that while I have life and power, 
whatever is mine, you may ſtyle and think yours 
Though ſorry ſhould I be, if ever my friendſhip was 
put to the teſt thus, for your own delicacy's ſake.— 
Mone and counters are of equal uſe in my opinion; 
they both ſerve to ſet up with. 

I hope you will anſwer me. this letter; but if thou 
art. debarred by the elements which hurry: thee away, 
I will write one for thee; and knowing it is ſuch a 
one as thou would*ſt have written, I. will regard it as 
my Eliza's. 

Honour, and happineſs, and health, and comforts. 
of every kind, fail along with thee, thou moſt worthy 
of girls! I will live for thee, and my Lydia—be rich 
for the children of my heart—gain wiſdom, gain 
fame, and happineſs, to ſhare with them with thee 
and her in my old age, —Once. for all, adieu. Pre- 
ſerve. thy life; ſteadily purſue the ends we propoſed; 
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and let nothing rob thee of thoſe powers Heaven has 
given thee for thy well-being. 

What can I add more, in the agitation of mind I 
am in, and within five minutes of the laſt poſtman's 
bell, but recommend thee to Heaven, and recommend 
myſelf to Heaven with thee, in the ſame fervent eja- 
culation, “that we may be happy, and meet again: 
if not in this world, in the next.” —Adieu.-I am 
thine, Eliza, affectionately, and everlaſtingly. | 

YORICK., 


EXEEDSSESZ SIE 
THE PRECEPTOR, 


OU ſee 'tis high time, ſaid my father, addreſſing 

himſelf equally to my uncle 7565 and Yerich, to 

take this young creature out of theſe women's hands, 
and put him into thoſe of a private governors 

Now as I conſider the perſon who is to be about 
my ſon, as the mirror in which he is to view him- 
ſelf from morning to night, and by which he is to 
adjuſt his looks, his carriage, and. perhaps the inmoſt 
ſentiments of his heart ;—I would have one, Yorick, 
it poſſible, poliſhed at 1 points, fit for * child to 
look into. 

There is, continued my father, a cenain mien and 
motion of the body and all its parts, both in acting 
and ſpeaking, which argues a man ave// within. There 
are a thouſand unnoticed openings, continued my 
father, which let'a penetrating eye at once into & 
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man's ſoul; and I maintain it, added he, that a man 
of ſenſe does not lay down his hat in coming into a 
room,—or take it up in going out of it, but fomething 
eſcapes, which diſcovers him. 

I will have him, continued my father, cheertu,, 
facets, jovial; at the ſame time, prudent, attentive 
to buſineſs, vigilant, acute, argute, inventive, quick 
in reſolving doubts and ſpeculative queſtions ; —he 
ſhall be wiſe, and judicious, and learned: — And 
why not humble, and moderate, and gentle tem- 
pered, and good? ſaid Yorick :—And why not, cried 
my uncle Toby, free, and generous, and bountiful, 
and brave? — He ſhall, my dear Toby, cried my fa- 
ther, getting up and ſhaking him by his hand.— — 
Then, brother Shandy, anſwered my uncle Toby, raiſ- 
ing himſelf off the chair, and laying down his pipe to 
take hold of my father's other hand—I humbly beg I 
may recommend poor Le Fevre's fon to you;—a tear 
of joy of the firſt water ſparkled in my uncle Toby's 

eye,—and another, the fellow to it, in the Corporal's, 
as the propoſition was made ;—you will ſee why, 
when you read Le Fevre's ſtory. 


THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 


T was ſome time in the ſummer of that vear ip 
which Dendermond was t. ken by the Allies; when 
my uncle Toy was one evening getting his ſupper, 
with Trim, fitting behind him at a ſmall ſideboard, 
I fay fitting—for in conſideration of the Corporal's 
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lame knee (which ſometimes gave him exquiſite pain) 
hen my uncle Ty dined or ſupped alone he would 
never ſuffer the Corporal to ſtand; and the poor fel- 
low's veneration-was ſuch, that with a proper artillery, 
my uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itſelf, 
with leſs trouble than he was able to gain this point 
over hin; for many a time, when my uncle 70% ſup- 
poſed the Corporal's leg was at reſt, he would look 
back, and detect him ſtanding behind him with the 
moſt dutiful reſpect: this bred more little ſquabbles 
betwixt them, than all other cauſes for five and twenty 
years together hut this is neither here nor there 
why do I mention it? Aſk my pen,—it governs me, 
I govern not it, 

He was one evening fitting thus at ſupper, when the 
landlord of a little inn in the village came into the 
parlour with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glaſs 
or two of ſack; *Tis for a poor gentleman, -I think 
of the army, ſaid the landlord, who has been taken 
ill at my houſe four days ago, and has never held up 
his head ſince, or had a deſire to taſte any thing, till 
juſt now, that he has a fancy for a glaſs of ſack and a 
thin toaſt : '* 7 think,” favs he, taking his hand 
from his forehead, * iz would comfurt me. 

If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy ſuch a 
thing, —added the landlord, -I would almoſt ſteal it 
for the poor gentleman, he is ſo ill I hope in God 
he will ſtill mend, continued he we are all of us 

concerned for bim. 


* 
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Thou art a good - natured ſoul, I will anſwer for 
thee, cried my uncle Ty; and thou ſhalt drink the 
poor gentleman's health in a glaſs of ſack thyſelf, - and 
take a couple of bottles with my ſervice, and tell him 
he is heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more if 


they will do him good. 


Though 1 am perfuaded, faid my uncle Teby, as 
the landlord ſhut the door, he is a very compaſſionate 


fellow. Trin, —yet I cannot help entertaining a high 


opinion of his gueſt too there muſt be fomething 


more than common in him, that in ſs ſhort a time 


ſhould win ſo much upon the affections of his hoſt > 


—And of his whole family, added the Corporal, for 
they are all concerned for him. Step after him, ſaid 


my uncle 7% — 40, 7 rims. and aſk if he 0 his 
name. 0 

—[ have quite * it truly, ſaid the 88 
coming back into the parlour with the Corporal 
but I can aſk his ſon again. He has a ſon with him 
then? ſaid my uncle Toby, — A boy, replied the land- 
lord, of about eleven or twelve years of age ; but 
the poor creature has taſted almoſt as little as his fa» 


ther; he does nothing but mourn and lament for him. 
night and day: 
tide theſe two days. 


He has not ſtirred from the bed- 


My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork; and 
thruſt his plate from before him, as the landlord gave 
him the account; and Trim, without being ordered, 


took away, without ſaying one word; and in a few. 


minutes after brought him his pipe and tobacco, 
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Trim! ſaid my uncle Toby, I have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myſelf up warm 
in my roquelaure, and paying a viſit to this poor 
gentlematn ——Your honour's roquelaure, replied the 
Corporal, has not once been on, ſince the night be- 
fore your honour received your wound, when we 
mounted guard in the trenches before the gate of St. 
MMebalas: and beſides, it is ſo cold and rainy a 
night, that whar with the roquelaure, and what with 
the weather, it will be enough to give your honour 
your death, and bring on your honour's torment in 
your groin, I fear ſo, replied my uncle T4y; but I 
am not at reſt in my mind, Trim, fince the account 
the landlord has given me. I wiſh I had not known 
ſo much of this affair,—added my uncle Toby,—or 
that I had known more of it: How ſhall we ma- 
nage it? Leave it, an't pleaſe your honour, to me, 
quoth the Corporal: I'll take my hat and ſtick, and 
go to the houſe and reconnoitre, and act accordingly; 
and I will bripg your honour a full account in an 
hour.— Thou ſhalt go, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
and here's a ſhilling for thee to drink with his ſervant. 
I ſhall get it all out of him, ſaid the Corporal, Mut- 

ting the door. 

It was not till my uncle 7555 had knocked the aſhes 
out of bis tlürd pfpe, that Corporal un returned 
from the ind, And gave him the following account. 

I deſpaired, at firſt, faid' the Corporal, of being 
able to bring back your honour any intelligence con- | 
cerning the poor fick Lieutenant. ls he in the army, 


1 
then? {aid my uncle 7%—He is, faid the Corporal D 
| And in what regiment ? ſaid my uncle Toby—T'll tell t 
your honour, replied the Corporal, every thing 1 
ſtraight forward, as I learnt it—Then, Trim, I will . 
a 
f 
| 


fill another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, and not interrupt 
thee till thou haſt done ; ſo fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, 
; in the window ſeat, and begin thy ſtory again. The 
| Corporal made his old bow, which generally ſpoke 
as plain as a bow could ſpeak it—Yeur honour is good © 
And haviny done that, he ſat down, as he was or- 
dered,—and began the ſtory to my uncle Toby over 
again, in pretty near the ſame words. 2 
T deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the Corporal, of being able 
to bring back any intelligence to your honour, about 
the Lieutenant and his ſon ; for when I aſked where 
his ſervant was, from whom I made myſelf ſure of 
knowing every thing which was proper to be aſked 
— That's a right diſtinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby 
I was anſwered, an' pleaſe your honour, that he 
had no ſervant with him ;—that he had come to the 
inn with hired horſes, which, finding himſelf unable 
to proceed (to join, I ſuppoſe the regiment), he 
had diſmiſſed the morning after he came —If I get 
better, my dear, ſaid he, as he gave his purſe to his 
ſon to pay the man,—we can hire horſes from hence. 
— But, alas! the poor gentleman will never get from 
hence, ſaid the landlady to me.—for I heard the 
death watch all night long and when he dies, the 
youth, his ſon, will certainly die with him; for he is 
broken-hearted already. 
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] was hearing this account, continued the Corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of but I will do it for 
my father myſelf, ſaid the youth. Pray let me fave 
you the trouble, young gentleman, faid I, taking up 
a fork for the purpoſe, and offering him my chair to 
fit down upon by the fire, whilſt I did it.—l believe, 
Sir, ſaid he, very modeſtly, I can pleaſe him beſt 
myſelf.—T am ſure, ſaid I, his honour will not like 
the toaſt the worſe for being toaſted by an old ſoldier. 
—The youth took hold of my hand, and inſtantly 
burſt into tears: Poor youth ! ſaid my uncle Toby, 
—he has been bred up an infant in the army, and the 
name of a. ſoldier, 7rim, ſounded in his ears like the 
name of a friend;-—TI wiſh I had him here. | 

I never in the longeſt march, ſaid the Corporal, 
had ſo great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry 
with him for company:— What could be the matter 
with me, an' pleaſe your honour? Nothing in the 
world, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, blowing his noſe, — 
but that thou-art a good-natured fellow. . 

When I gave him the toaſt, continued the Cor- 
poral, I thought it was proper to tell him I was Cap- 
tain Sbandy's ſervant, and that your honour (though a * 
ſtranger) was extremely ſorry for his father and 
that if there was any thing in your houſe or cellar— 
(and thou might'ſ have added my purſe too, faid my 
uncle Toeby,)—he was heartily welcome to it ;:—He 
made a very low bow (which was meant to your 
honour), but no anſwer,—for his heart was full ſo 
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| he went up ſtairs with the toaſt;—I warrant you, my 
1 dear, faid I, as I opened the kitchen door, your father 
will be well again. —Mr. 7orict's curate was ſmoking 
: a pipe by the kitchen fire,—but ſaid not a word good 
nor bad to comfort the youth.— I thought it wrong, 
added the Corporal—I think ſo too, ſaid my uncle 
Joop. _ | | 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glaſs of ſack 
and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little revived, and ſent into 
the kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten mi- 
nutes he ſhould be glad if I would ſtep up ſtairs 1 
believe, ſaid the landlord, he is going to ſay his pray- 
ers —for there was a book laid upon the chair by his 
bed-fide, and as I ſhut the door, I ſaw his ſon take 
up a Cuſhion,—— | 

I thought, ſaid the curate, that you, W of 
the army, Mr. Trin, never ſaid your prayers at all.— 
I heard the poor gentleman ſay his prayers laſt night, 
faid the landlady, very devoutly, and with my own 
ears, or I could not have believed it.—Are you ſure 
of it? replied the curate.— A ſoldier, an' pleaſe your 
reyerence, ſaid I, prays as often (of his own ac- 
cord) as a parſon;—and when he is fighting for his 
king, and for his life, and for his honour too; he has 
the moſt reaſon to pray to God, of any one in the 
whole world, —'T was well ſaid of thee, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby,—But when a ſoldier, ſaid I, an' pleaſe 
your reverence, has been ſtanding for twelve hours 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in cold water, 
or engaged, faid I, for months together in long and 
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dangerous marches; haraſſed, perhaps, in his rear to- 
day: haraſſing others to-morrow: Aetached here; 
—countermanded there ;—reſting this night out upon 
his arms ; beat up in his ſhirt the next ;—benumbed 
in his joints perhaps without ſtraw in his tent to 
kneel on; muſt ſay his prayers how and auben he can. 
I believe, ſaid I—for I was piqued, quoth the 
Corporal, for the reputation of the army,)—4 believe, 
an' pleaſe your reverence, faid I, that when a ſoldier 
gets time to pray——he prays as heartily as a par- 
ſon, though not with all his fuſs and hypocriſy. 
Thou ſhould'ſt not have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my un- 
cle J. for God only knows who is a hypocrite, 
and who is not: At the great and general review of 
us all, Corporal, at the day of judgment (and not till 
then)—it will be ſeen who have done their duties in 
this world, —and who have not; and we ſhall be ad- 
vanced, Trim, accordingly. I hope we ſhall, ſaid 
Trim.lIt is in the Scripture, ſaid my uncle Toy; and 
I will ſhow it thee to-morrow : In the mean time 
we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is ſo good and 
juſt a governor of the world, that if we have but done 
our duties in it, —it will never be inquired into, whe- 
ther we have done them in a red coat or a black one ! 
I hope not, ſaid the Corporal.—But go on, Trim, ſaid 
my uncle Toby,.with the ſtory. . | 

When 1 went up, continued the Corporal, into 
the Lieutenant's room; which I did not do till the 
expiration of the ten minutes, he was laying in his 
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with his handkerchief then well may I. 
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ded, with his head raiſed upon his hand, with hie 


elbow upon the pillow, and a clean white handker- 
chief beſide it The youth was juſt ſtooping down 
to take up the cuſhion, upon which i ſuppoſed he had 
been kneeling the book was laid upon the bed; 
—and as he roſe, in taking up the cuſhion with one 
Hand, he reached out his other to take it away at the 
ſame time. Let it remain there, my uy ſaid the 
Lieutenant. 

He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had walked 
up cloſe to his bed-ſide; If you are Captain Shandy's 
ſervant, ſaid he, you muſt preſent my thanks to your 
maſter, with my little boy's along with them, for his 
courteſy to me if he was of Lever's—ſaid the Lieu- 
tenant——1 told him your honour was.— Then, ſaid 
he, I ſerved three campaigns with him in #/auders, 
and remember himg——but *tis moſt likely, as I had 
not the honour of any acquaintance with him, that 
he knows nothing of me..——You will tell him, how - 
ever, that the perſon his good nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a Lieutenant in 
HAngus's—but he knows me not, —ſaid he, a ſecond 
time, muſing - poſſibly he may my ſtory, — added he, 
— pray tell the Captain, I was the Enſign at Breda, 
whoſe wife was moſt unfortunately killed with a 


mulket ſhot, as ſhe lay in my arms in my tent, 


remember the ſtory, an't pleaſe your honour, ſaid 1, 
very well. Do you ſo? ſaid he, wiping his eyes 
-In 
ſaying this he drew a little ring out of his boſom, 
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which ſremed tied with a black ribband about his 
neck, and kiſs'd it twice Here, Billy, ſaid he,—the 
boy flew acroſs the room to the bed-fide, and falling 
down-upon his knee, took the ring in his hand, and 
kiſs'd it too,-then kiſs'd his * and ſat down 
upon the bed and wept. 


I wiſh, ſaid my uncle Toy, with a deep ſigh,.— I 


wiſh, Trim, I was aſleep. 

Your honour, replied the Corporal, is too much 
concerned ;—ſhall I pour your honour out a * of 
ſack to your pipe? Do, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſighing again, the 
ſtory of the Enfign and his wife,—and particularly 


well, .that he, as well as ſhe, upon ſome account or - 


other (I forget what), was univerſally pitied by the 
whole regiment; but finiſh the ſtory thou art upon: 
— — Tis finiſhed already, ſaid the Corporal, —for I 
could ſtay no longer, —ſo wiſhed his honour a good 
night; young Le Fevre roſe from off the bed, and ſaw 
me to the bottom of the ſtairs; and as we went down 
together, told me they had come from Yreland, and 
were on their route to join their regiment in Flanders. 
But alas! faid the Corporal, the Lieutenant's laſt 
day's march is over. Then what is to become of his 
poor boy? cried my unele Toby, h 

It was to my uncle Teby's eternal honour, that he 
ſet aſide every other concern, and only conſidered 
how he himſelf ſhould relieve the poor Lieutenant aud 
his ſon. 

O 2 
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That kind aH, who is a friend to the friendleſs, 
ſhall recompence thee for this! 

Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my uncle Toby 
to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed,—and I 
will tell thee in what, Trin In the firſt place, when 
thou madeſt an offer of my ſervices to Le Feure—as 

ſickneſs and travelling are both expenſive, and thou 
knoweſt he was but a poor Lieutenant, with a ſon to 
ſubſiſt as well as himſelf out of his pay,—that thou 

didſt not make an offer to him of my purſe; becauſe, 
had he ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, Trim, he had 
been as welcome to it as myſelf. —Your honour 
knows, ſaid the Corporal, I had no orders.—True, 
quoth my uncle Toby, — thou didſt very right, Trim, as 
a foldier,—but certainly very wrong as a man. 

In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou haſt the 
ſame excuſe, continued my uncle Toby,—when thou 
offeredſt him whatever was in my hquſe, thou ſhouldſt 
have offered him my houſe too: A ſick brother offi- 

cer ſhould have the beſt quarters, Trim; and if we had 
him with us,—we could tend and look to him: Thou 
art an excellent nurſe thyſelf, Trim; and what with thy 
care of him, and the old woman's, his boy's and mine 
together, we might recruit him again at once, and ſet 
him upon his legs. | 

—]n a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle 

| Toby, ſmiling, he might march. He will never 
march, an't pleaſe your honour, in this world, ſaid 
the Corporal; He will march, faid- my uncle Toy, 
riſing up from the ſide of the bed, with one ſhoe 
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off :=An't pleaſe your honour, ſaid the Corporal, he 
will never march, but to his grave: He ſhall march 
cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a 
ſhoe on, though without advancing an inch—he ſhall 
march to his regiment He cannot ſtand it, faid 
the Corporal. He ſhall be ſupported, ſaid my un- 
cle Toby :—He'll drop at laſt, ſaid the Corporal, and 
what will become of his boy? He ſhall not drop, ſaid 
my uncle Ty, firmly. A-well-a'day—do what we 
can for him, faid Trim, maintaining his point,—the. 
poor ſoul will die. He ſhall not die, by G. -, cried 
my uncle 7oby. 

The AaccvsiNG $PIRIT, which flew up to Hea- 
ven's chancery with the oath, bluſh'd as he gave it in, 
and the RECORDING ANGEL, as he wrote it down, 
dropp'd a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for 
ever. 


My uncle 7:by went to his bureau, put his 
purſe into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the 
Corporal to go early in the morning for a phyſician, 
he went to bed, and fell aſleep. 

The ſun looked bright, the morning after, to every 
eye in the village but Le Fewre's and his afflicted ſon's; 
the hand of death preſs'd heavy on his eye - lids. 
and hardly could the wheel at the ciſtern turn round 
its circle —when my uncle Toby, who had roſe up an 
hour before his wonted time, entered the Lieutenant's 
1 room, and without preface or apology, ſat himfelf downs 
upon the chair by the bed · ſide, and independently of all 
modes and cuſtoms, opened the curtain in the manner 
C 3 
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an old friend and brother officer would have done it, 
and aſked him how he did, —how he had reſted in the 
night,—what was his complaint,—where was his pain, 
—and what he could do to help him and 
without giving him time to anſwer any one of the iu - 
quiries, went on and told him of the little plan which 
he had been concerting with the Corporal the night 
before for him. 

ou ſhall go home directly, Le Fevre, ſaid my 
uncle Ti, to my houſe,——and we'll ſend for a 
doctor to ſee what's the matter, and we'll have an 
apothecary,—and the Corporal ſhall be your ow 
=—— and I'll be your ſervant, Le Fovre. 

There was a frankneſs in my uncle Tobz,—not the 

75 efecs of familiarity, but the cauſe of it, - which let you 
at e into his ſoul, and ſhewed you the goodneſs of 
his nature; to this there was ſomething in his looks 
and voice, and manner, ſuperadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and. to take 
ſhelter under him; ſo that before my uncle Toy 
had half finiſhed the kind offers he was making to the 
father, had the ſon inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breaſt of his coat, and 
was pulling it towards him.— The blood and ſpirits of 
Le Feu e, which were waxing cold, and were retreat- 
ing to their laſt citadel, the heart, —rallied back—— : 
the film forſook his eyes for a moment; he looked 
up wiſhfully in my uncle Te4y's face, then caſt a look 
upon his boy, and that /igamen!, fine as it was, was 

* never broken. 
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Nature inſtantly ebb'd again, the f im returned 
to its place the pulſe fluttered—ſtopp'd—went on 
—throbb*d—ſtopp'd — d—ſhall E 
20 on !— No, 

All that is neceſſary to be added, is as follows — 

That my uncle Tech, with young Le Fevre in his 
hand, attended the poor Lieutenant, as chief mourners, 
to his grave. 

When my uncle Toby had turned every thing into 
money, and ſettled all accounts betwixt the agent of 
the regiment and Le F:wre, and betwixt Le Fevre and 
all mankind,——there remained nothing more in my 
uncle Toby's hands, than an old regimental coat and a 
ſword; ſo that my uncle Toby found little oppoſition 
from the world in taking adminiſtration. The coat 
my uncle Toby gave the Corporal: Wear it, Trim, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, as long as it will hold together, for the 
fake of the poor Lieutenant—And this, faid my uncle 
Toby, taking, up the fword in his hand, and drawing it 
out of the ſcabbard as he ſpoke—and this, L. Fevre, I'll 
fave for thee——tis all the fortune, my dear Le Fevre,. 
which God has left thee; but if he has given thee a 
heart to fight thy way with it in the world,—and thou: 
doeſt it like a man of honour, —*'tis enough for us. 

As ſoon. as my uncle Toby had laid a foundation, 
he Tent him to a public ſchool, where, except Whit- 
funtide and Chriſtmas, at which times the Corporal 
was punctually diſpatched for him, — he remained to 
the ſpring of the year, ſeventeen; when the ſtories 
af. the Emperor's ſending his arwy into * 
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againſt the Turks, kindling a ſpark of fire in his bofom, 
| he left his Greek and Latin without leave, and throw- 
ing himſelf upon his knees before my uncle Toby, beg- 
ged his father's ſword, and my uncle Toby's leave along 
with it, to go and try his fortune under Eugene——— 
Twice did my uncle Toby forget his wound, and cry 
out, Le Fevre! I will go with thee, and thou ſhalt 
fight belide me And twice he laid his hand upon his 
groin, hung down his head in ſorrow and diſconſo- 

lation. 
My uncle Toby took down the ſword from the crook, 
where it had hung untouched ever ſince the Lieute- 
nant's death, and delivered it to the Corporal to brighten 
vp;—and having detained Le F.wvre a fingle fortnight 
to equip him, and contract for his paſſage to Leghorn, 
he put the ſword into his hand If thou art brave, 
Le Flure, ſaid my uncle Toby, this will not fail thee ;— 
but Fortune, ſaid he, muſing a little Fortune may 
And if ſhe does, added my uncle Toby, embracing 
him, come back again to me, Le Fre, and we will 
ſhape thee another courſe. 
The greateſt injury could not 1 oppreſſed the 
heart of Le Flure, more than my uncle Zoby's paternal 
kindneſs ; he parted from my uncle Toby, as the beſt 
of ſons from the beſt of father: both dropped tears 
and as my uncle Toby gave him his laſt kiſs, he flipped 
ſixty guineas, tied up in an old purſe of his father's, in 
which was his mother's ring, into his hand, and bid 
God bleſs him. 

Le Fevre got up. to the Imperial army juſt time 
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enough to try what metal his ſword was made of 
at the defeat of the Turks before Belgrade; but a ſe- 
ries of unmerited miſchances had purſued him from 
that moment, and trod cloſe upon his heels for four 
years together after: he had withſtood theſe buffetings 
to the laſt, 'till ſickneſs overtook him at Mar/eiller; 
from whence he wrote my. uncle Toby word, he had 
loſt his time, his ſervices, His health, and, in ſhort, every 
thing but his ſword ;—and was waiting for the firſt - 
ſhip to return back to him. 

Le F. ve was hourly expected, and was 00 
in my uncle 74s mind all the time my father was 
giving him and Yorick a deſcription of what kind of a 
perſon he would chooſe for a preceptor to me: but 
as my uncle Toby thought my father at firſt ſomewhat 
fanciful in the accompliſhments he required, he 
forbore mentioning Le Fevre's name,—till the cha- 
racter by Toricl's interpoſition, ending unexpectedly 

in one, who ſhould be gentle-tempered, and generous, 
and good, it impreſſed the image of Le Feure and his 
intereſt upon my uncle Toby, ſo forcibly, he rofe in- 
ſtantly off his chair; and laying down his pipe, in 
order to take hold of both my father's hands—I beg, 
brother Shandy, ſaid my uncle Toby, I may recome 
mend poor Le Fevre's ſon to you—l beſeech you do, 
added Yorick—He has a good heart, ſaid my uncle 
Toby—And a brave one too, an't pleaſe your honour, 
ſaid the Corporal-—The beſt hearts, Jim, are ever 
the braveſt, replied my uncle Toby. | 
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THE PULSE, 


PARIS; 


AlL, ye ſmall ſweet courteſies of life, for ſmooth 

do ye make the road of it: like grace and 
beauty which beget inclinations to love at firſt ſight ; 
"tis ye who open this door, and let the ſtranger in. 
Pray, Madam, faid I, have the goodneſs to tell 
me which way I muſt turn to go to the Opera Comiguc. 
—Moſt willingly, 8 ſaid ſhe, laying aſide 
her work 

I had given a caſt with my eye * half a dozen 
ſhops, as I came along, in ſearch of a face not likely 
do be diſordered by ſuch an interruption ; till at . 
this hitting my fancy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles as ſhe fat in a 

low chair on the far ſide of the ſhop, facing the 
door —— * 
-\ Trecovolontiers, moſt willingly, ſaid ſhe, laying 
her work down upon a chair next her, and riſing up 
from the low chair ſhe was fitting in, with ſo cheerful 
2 movement, and ſo cheerful a look, that had I been 
laying” out fifty louis-d'ors with her, I ſhould have ſaid 
— * This woman is grateful.” - 

You muſt turn, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, going with me 
to the door of the ſhop, and pointing the way down 
the ſtreet I was to take—yon muſt turn firſt to your 
left hand——-ais prenez garce—there are two turns; 
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and be ſo good as to take the ſecond—then go down” 
a little way and you'll ſee a church, and when you 
are paſt it, give yourſelf the trouble to turn directly 
to the right, and that wilt lead you to the font of the- 
Pont neuf, which you muſt croſs—and there any body 
will do himſelf the pleaſure to ſhew you——- 

She repeated her inſttuctions three times over to- 
me, with the ſame good-natured patience the third 
time as the firſt ;—and if ne, and manners have a+ 
meaning, which certainly they have, unleſs to hearts 
which ſhut them out—ſhe ſeemed really intereſted, 
that 1 ſhould not loſe myſelf. 

I will not ſuppoſe it was the woman's beauty, not- 
withſtanding ſhe was the handſomeſt Griſſet, I'think, . 
Lever ſaw, which had much to do with the ſenſe I had 
of her courteſy ;-only I remember, when Titold her 


how much I was obliged to her, that I'looked very | 


full in her eyes, —and that I repeated my-thanks, as- 
often as ſhe had done her inſtructions: | | 
I had not got ten paces from the door, before I 
found I had forgot every title of what ſhe had ſaid ;- 
—ſo looking back, and ſeging her ſtill ſtanding at the 
door of the ſhop, as if to look whether I went right 
or not I returned back, to aſk her whether the firſt 
turn was to my right or leit—tfoy that I had abſolutely 
forgot.— s it poſſible? ſaid ſhe, half laughing. — Tis- 
very-pollible, replied I, when a man is thinking more 
of a woman than of her good advice. 
As this was the real truth—ſlie took it, as every 
woman takes a matter of right, with a flight caourtſey. 
C 6 
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——Attendez, ſaid ſhe, laying her hand upon my 
arm to detain me, white ſhe called a lad out of the 

back ſhop to get ready a parcel of gloves—l am juſt 
going to ſend him, ſaid ſhe, with a packet into that 
quarter; and if you will have the complaiſance to 
ſtep in, it will be ready in a moment, and he ſhall 
attend you to the place. So I walked in with her 
to the far fide of the ſhop, and taking up the ruffle in 
my hand which ſhe laid upon the chair, as if I had a 
mind to fit, ſhe ſat down herſelf in her low chair, and. 
I inſtantly fat myſelf down beſide her. 

He will be ready, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, in a 
moment And in that moment, replied I, moſt 
willingly would I fay ſomething very civil to you for 
all theſe courteſies. Any one may do a caſual act of 
good-nature, but a continuation of them ſhews it is a 
part of the temperature; and certainly, added I, it 
it is the fame blood which comes from the heart, 
which deſcends to the extremes (touching her wriſt), 
I am fure you muſt have one of the beſt pulſes of any 

woman in the world—Feel it, ſaid ſhe, holding out 
her arm. So laying down my hat, I took hold of her 
fingers in one hand, and applied the two fore-fingers 

of the other to the artery. | | 

Would to Heaven, my dear Eugenius, thou 

hadſt paſſed by, and beheld me fitting in my black 

coat, and in my lack-a-day-fical manner, counting 

the throbs of it, one by one, with as much true devo- 
tion as if I had been watching the critical ebb or flow 

of her fever How wouldſt thou have laughed and. 
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moralized upon my new profeſſion And thou 
ſhould'ſt have laughed and moralized on Truſt 
me, my dear Eugenius, I ſhould have faid, © There are 
& worſe occupations in this world, har feeling a vo- 
& man's pulſe.” But a Griſſet's! thou wouldſt have 
ſaid——and in an open ſhop ! Toric 

o much the better; for when my views are 
direct, Eugenius, I care not if all the world ſaw me 
feel it. 

I had counted tonty pulſations, and was going on 
faſt towards the fortieth, when her huſband coming 
unexpected from a back parlour into the ſhop, put me 
2 little out of my reckoning.— Twas nobody but her 
- huſband, the faid,—ſo I began a freſh ſcore—Mon- 
fieur is ſo good, quoth ſhe, as he paſſed by us, to 
give himſelf the trouble of feeling my pulfe——The - 
huſband took off his hat, and making me a bow, ſaid 
I did him too much honour——and having ſaid that, 
he put on his hat and walked out. 

Good God! ſaid I to myſelf, as he went ou. 
and can this man be the huſband of this woman ? 

Let it not torment the few who know what muſt have 
been the grounds of this exclamation, if I explain it 
to thoſe who do not. 

In Londen, a ſhop-keeper and a ſhop-keeper's wit 
ſeem to be one bone and one fleſh: in the ſeveral 
endowments of mind and body, ſometimes the one, 
ſometimes the other has it, ſo as in general th be upon 
a par, and to tally with each other as nearly as man 
and wife need to do. 
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In Paris, there are ſcarce two orders of being: 
more different: for the legiſlative and executive 
powers of the ſhop not reſting in the huſband, he 
ſeldom comes there—in ſome dark and diſmal room 
behind, he ſits, commerceleſs, in his thrum night- cap; 
the ſame rough ſon of Nature that Nature left him. 

The genius of a people where nothing but the. 
monarchy is /aligue, having ceded this department, 
with ſundry others, totally to the women—by a con- 
tinual higgling with cuſtomers of all ranks and ſizes 
from morning to night, like ſo many rough pebbles 
ſhook. long together in a bag, by amicable oolliſions 
they have worn down their afperities and ſharp angles, 
and not only become round and ſmooth, but will re- 
ceive, ſome of them, a poliſh like a brilliant 
Monſieur Le Mari is little better than the ſtone under 
your foot. | L 

—Surely——ſurely, man! it is not good for thee 
to fit alone. thou waſt made for ſocial intercourſe 
and gentle greetings; and this improvement of our 
natures from it, I:appeal to as my evidence. 

—And how. does it beat, Monſieur ? faid ſhe.— 
With all the benignity, ſaid I, looking quietly in her 
ey es, that Lexpected— She was going to ſay ſomething 
civil in return — but the lad came into the ſhop with 
the gloves . propor, ſaid I, I want a couple of pair 
myſelt. | 

The beautiful Grifſet roſe up when I-ſaig this, and 
going behind the counter, reached down a parcel and 
untied it: I advanced to the. fide. over-againſt her; 
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they were all too large. The beautiful Grifſet mea» | 
ſured them one by one acroſs my band—It would not 


alter the dimenſion She begged I would try 4 
ſingle pair, which ſeemed to be leaſt She held it 
open—my hand flipped into it at once—— lt will not 
do, ſaid I, ſhaking my head a little—No, faid ſhe, 
doing the ſame thing. 

There are certain combined looks of ſimple ſubtlety 
u here whim, and ſenſe, and ſeriouſneſs, and non- 
ſenſe are ſo blended, that all the languages of Babel 
ſet looſe together could not expreſs them they are 


communicated and caught ſo inſtantaneouſly, that you 


can ſcarce ſay which party is the infector. I leave it 


to your men of words to ſwell pages about it——it is 


enough in the preſent to ſay again, the gloves would 
not do; ſo folding our hands within our arms, we both 
toll'd upon the counter—it was narrow, and there was 
Juſt room for the parcel to lie between us. 

The beautiful Griſſet looked ſometimes at the 
gloves, then ſideways to the window, then at the 
gloves—and then at me. I was not diſpoſed to break 
filence—l1 followed her example. So I looked at the 
gloves, then to the window, then at the gloves, and 
then at her,—and ſo on alternately. 

I found I loſt conſiderably in every attack—ſhe had 
a quick black eye, and ſhot through two ſuch long 
and ſilken eye-laſhes with ſuch penetration, that ſhe 
looked into my very heart and reins—It may ſeem 
ſtrange, but I could actually feel ſhe did 
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It is no matter, ſaid I, taking up a couple of the 
pairs next me, and putting them into my pocket. 

I was ſenſible the beautiful Griſſet had not aſk'd 
above a ſingle livre above the price—I wiſh'd ſhe had 
afk'd a livre more, and was puzzling my brains how 
to bring the matter about Do you think, my dear 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, miſtaking my embarraſſment, that I 
could aſk a /ous too much of a ſtranger—and of a ſtranger 
whoſe politeneſs, more than his want of gloves, has 
done me the honour to lay himfelf at my mercy?ꝰ Men 
creyez capable Faith! not I, ſaid I; and if you 
were, you are welcome—So counting the money into 
her hand, and with a lower bow than one generally 
makes to a ſhopkeeper's wife, I went out, and her 
lad with his parcel ele me. 
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THE PI E- AN. 


EEING a man ſtanding with a baſket on the other 

fide of the ſtreet, in Verſailles, as if he had fome- 
thing to ſell, I bid La Fleur go up to him and i inquire 
for the Count de B**®'s hotel. 

La Fheur returned a little pale: and told me it was 
a Chewalier de St. Louis felling p&res—It is impoſſible, 
La Fleur ! ſaid I—La Fleur could no more account 
for the phenomenon than myſelf ; but perſiſted in his 
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ſtory: be had ſeen the croiæ, ſet in gold, with its red 
ribband, he faid, tied to lis button-hole——andhad 
looked into his baſket, and ſeen the pd, which the 
Chevaher was ſelling; ſo could not be miftaken in 
that. 

Such a reverſe in man's life awakens a better prin- 
ciple than curioſity : I could not help looking for ſome 
time at him as 1 fat in the remiſc—the more I looked 
at him, his crcix, and his baſket, the ſtronger they 
wove themſelves into my brain—I got out of * re- 
miſe, and went towards him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron which fell 
below his Knees, and with a ſort of bib which went 
half way up his breaſt ; upon the top of this, but a 
little below the hem, hung his croix. His baſket of 
little patés was covered over with a white damaſk 
napkin ; another of the ſame kind was ſpread at the 
bottom; and there was a.look of proprete and neatneſs 
throughout; that one might have bought his pates of 
him, as much from appetite as ſentiment. , 

He made an offer of them to neither; but ſtood ſtill 
with them at the corner of an hotel, for thoſe to buy 
who choſe it, without ſolicitation. | 

He was about forty-eight—of a ſedate looks ſome» 
thing approaching to gravity. I did not wonder.—I 
went up rather to the baſket than him, and having 
lifted up the napkin and taken one of his pdres into my 

hand- begged he would explain the appearance which 
affected me. 
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He told me in a few words, that the beſt part of his 
life had paſſed in the ſervice, in which, after ſpending 
a {ſmall patrimony, he had obtained a company and 
the croix with it; but that, at the concluſion of the 
laſt peace, his regiment being reformed, and the 
whole corps, with thoſe of ſome other regiments, left 
without any proviſion, he found himſelf in a wide 
world without friends, without a livre=—and indeed, 
faid he, without any thing but this—(pointing, as he 
faid it, to his creix): —the poor Chevalier won my 
pity, and ke finiſhed the ſcene with winning * 
eſteem too. 

The king, he ſaid, was the moſt generous of 
Princes; but his generoſity could neither relieve nor 
reward every one, and it was only his misfortune to. 
be amongſt the number. He had a little wife, he ſaid, 
whom he loved, who did the p4riferie; and added, 
he felt no diſhoneur in defending ber and himſelf from 
want in this way- -unlefs Providence had offered 
him a better. 

It would be wicked to withhold a pleaſure from 
the good,” in patling over what happened to this. 
poor aler of St. Louis about nine months 
after. 

It ſtems, he uſually took his ſtand towards the- 
iron gates which lead up to the palace: and as his crozx 
bad caught the eyes of numbers, numbers had 
made the ſame inquiry which I had done——He had 
told them the ſame ſtory, and always with ſo much 
modeſty and good ſenſe, that it had reached at laſt 
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the King's ears—who hearing the Chevalier had 
been a gallant officer, and reſpected by the whole 
regiment as a man of honour and integrity—he broke 
up his little trade by a penſion of fifteen hundred livres 
a year, „ 
SENT. JOURNEY, PAGE 148. 
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THE SWORD, 


RENNIS. 


HEN ſtates and empires have their periods of 
declenſion, and feel in their turns what dif- 
treſs and poverty il ſtop not to tell the cauſes 
which gradually brought the houſe 4 E in Britany 
into decay. The Marquis 4E**** had fought up 
againſt his condition with great firmneſs; wiſhing to 
preſerve, and ſtill ſhew to the world ſome little frag- 
ment of what his anceſtors had been—their itifiſcre- 
tions had put it out of his power. There was enough 
left for the little exigencies of ob/curity—Bnt he had 
two boys who looked up to him for Iigb he thought 
they deſerved it. He had tried his ſword it could 
not open the way—the mounting was too expenſive 
and ſimple economy was not a match for it—there was 
no reſource but commerce. 
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In any other province in France, ſave Brittany, 
this was ſmiting the root for ever of the little tree his 
pride aid affection wiſhed to ſee re · bloſſom But in 
Erittany there being a proviſion for this, he availed 
himſelf of it; and taking an occaſion when the States 
were aſſembled at Rennes, the Marquis, attended with 
his two boys, entered the court; and having pleaded 
the right of an ancient law of the duchy, which, tho” 
ſeldom claimed, he ſaid, was no leſs in force, he took 
his ſword from his ſide Here, ſaid he, take it; and 
be truſty guardians of it, *till better times put me in 
condition to reclaim it. 

The Preũdent accepted the Marquis's ſword he 

ſaid a few minutes to ſee it depoſited in the archives of 
his houſe, and depatted. 
The Marquis and his whole family embarked the 
next day for Martinice, and in about nineteen or 
twenty years of ſucceſsful application to buſineſs, with 
ſome unlooked-for bequeſts from diſtant branches of his 
houſe——returned home to reclaim his nobility „and 
to ſupport it. | 

It wasan incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller but a ſentimental one, that I 
ſhould be at Rernes at the very time of this ſolemn re- 
quifition——l call it folemn——it was ſo to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his whole fa- 
mily ; he ſupported his lady—his eldeſt ſon ſupported 
his ſiſter, and his youngeſt was at the other extreme of 
the line next his mother——He put his handkerchief 
to his face twice, 
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—— There was a dead ſilence. When the Marquis 
had approached within fix paces of the tribunal, he 
gave the Marchioneſs to his youngeſt ſon, and ad- 
vancing three ſteps before his family he reclaimed 
his ſword. His ſword was given him, and the 
moment he got it into his hand, he drew it almoſt out 
of the ſcabbard——'twas the ſhining face of a friend 
he had once given up——he looked attentively along 
it, beginning at the hilt, as if to ſee whether it was 
the ſame hen obſerving a little ruſt which it had 
contracted near the point, he brought it near his eye, 
and bending his head down over it—I think I faw a 
tear fall upon the place: I could not be deceived by 
what followed, | 
I ſhall find,” ſaid he, & ſome other way to get it 
off.“ 
When the Marquis had ſaid this, he returned his 
{word into its ſcabbard, made a bow to the guardians 
of it—and, with his wife and daughter, and his two 
ſons following him, walked out. 


O how T envied him his feelings! 


JENT, JOURNEY, PAGE 153. 
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THE ASS, 


WAS ſtopped at the gate of Lyons by a poor als, 
who had juſt turned in witha couple of large pan- 


| niers upon his back, to collect eleemoſynary turnip- 


tops, and cabbage· leaves; and ſtood dubious, with 
his two fore- feet on the inſide of the threſhold, and 
with his two hinder-feet towards the ſtreet, as not 


knowing very well whether he was to go in or no, 


Now tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to ſtrike there is a patient endurance of 
Yufferings, wrote ſo unaffectedly in his looks and 


carriage, which pleads fo mightily for him, that it 


always diſarms me; and to that degree, that I do not 
Kke to ſpeak unkindly to him: on the contrary, 
meet him where I will-—-whether in town or. country, 


in cart or under pannicrs—=whether in liberty or bon- 
dage- !I have ever ſomething civil to ſay to him 


on my part; and as one word begets another (if he has 
as little to do as 1)—— I generally fall into converſa- 


tion with him; and ſurely never is my imagination ſo 


duſy, as in framing his reſponfes from the etchings 
of his countenance——and where thoſe carry me not 
deep enough—in flying from my own heart into his, 
and ſeeing what is natural for an aſs to think—as well 


as a man, upon the occaſion.—In truth, it is the only 


creature of all the claſſes of beings below me, with 


whom I can do this: for parrots, jackdaws, & c. 1 
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never exchange a word with them nor with the 
apes, &c, for pretty near the ſame reaſon; they act 
by rote, as the others ſpeak by it, and equally make 
me filent; nay, my dog and my cat, thongh I value 
them both—(and for my dog, he would ſpeak if he 
could)—yet ſomehow or other, they neither of them 
poſſeſs the talent for converſation can 1 nothing 
of a diſcourſe with them. 

But with an aſs I can commune for ever. Come, 
Honey! ſaid I—ſeeing it was impracticable to paſs 
detwixt him and the gate -art thou for coming in, or 
going out ? 

The aſs twiſted his head round to look up the 
ſtreet— ] 115 | 

- Welk-replied 1--we'll wait a minute for thy 
driver. 

He turned his head thoughtful about, and . 
wiſtfally the oppoſite way. 

J underſtand thee perfectly, anſwered I-—if thou 
takeſt a wrong ſtep in the affair, he will cudgel thee 
to death Well! a minute is but a minute, and if it 
faves a fellow-creature a drubbing, it ſhall not be ſet 
down as ill ſpent. He was eating the ſtem of an arti- 
choke as this difcourſe went on, and, in the little peeviſh 
contentions of nature betwixt hunger and unſavori- 
neſs, had dropt it out of his mouth half a dozen 
times, and picked it up again—God help thee, Jack! 
faid I, thou haſt a bitter breakfaſt on't—and many a 
bitter day's labour—and many a bitter blow, I fear, 
for its wages—'tis all—all — to thee, what» 
ever life is to others. 
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And now thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, 
is as bitter, I dare ſay, as ſoot—(for he had caſt aſide 
the ſtem) and thou haſt not a friend perhaps in all this 
world that will give thee a, macaroon.—— In ſaying : 
this, I pulled out a paper of them, which I had juſt 
purchaſed, and gave him one—and at this moment 
that I am telling it, my heart ſmites me, that there 
was more of pleaſantry in the'conceit, of ſeeing how an 
aſs would eat a macaroon—than of benevolence in giv- 
ing him one, which preſided in the act. . 

When the aſs had eaten his macaroon, I preſſed 
him to come in the poor beaſt was heavy loaded 
his legs ſeemed ts tremble winder him he hung rather 
backwards, and as I pulled at his halter, it broke ſhort 
in my hand he looked up penſive in my fac. 
« Don't thraſh me with it, but if you will you may 
If I do, ſaid I, I'll be dd. The word was but one 
half of it pronounced, when a perſon coming img let 
fall atbundering baſtinado upon the poor devil's crup- 
per, which put an yo to the ceremony. at Vane in! 
cried I. 12 | 
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THE ABUSES OF CONSCIENCE; 
A SERMON, 
rss xt. 18. 


ir we TRUST vue have a gad Cor ſcienct.. 


« | 'xusT !—Truſt we have a good conſcience!” 

(Certainly Trim, quoth my father, interrupting 
im, you give that ſemence a very improper accent; 
tor you curl up your noſe, man, and read it. with 
ſuch a ſneering tone, as if the pariſon was going to 
abuſe the Apoſtle. © 

He is, an't pleaſe your honour, replied Tim. 

Pugh! ſaid my father, ſmiling. 

Sir, quoth Doctor S, Trim is certainly in. the 
right; for the writer (who I perceive is a. Proteſtant 
by the ſnappiſh manner in which he takes up the A- 
poſtle,) is certainly going to abuſe him A＋ciff this treat- 
ment of him has not done it already, But from 
whence, replied my father, have you concluded fo 
ſoon, Doctor Sie, that the writer is of our church? 
tor aught I can ſee yet,—he may be of any church. 
—— Becauſe, anſwered Doctor S, if he was of 
ours, —he durſt no more take ſuch a licence. 
than a bear by his beard;—If in our communion, 
Sir, a man was to inſult an apoſtle, a faint—— 
or even the paring of a ſaint's nail, he would have 
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his eye ſcratched out. What, by the ſaint ? quoth 
my uncle To5z, No, replied Doctor Sep, he would 
have an old houſe over his head. Pray, is the Inqui- 
ſition an ancient building, anſwered my uncle T2; 
or is it a modern one? — I know nothing of archi- 
tecture, replied Doctor Slop.—An't pleaſe your 
honours, quoth Trim, the inquiſition is the vileſt— 
Prithee ſpare thy deſcription, Trim, I hate the very 
name of it, ſaid my father. No matter for that, 
anſwered Doctor Sap, —it has its uſes; for though 
I'm no great advocate for it, yet, in ſuch a caſe as 
this, he would ſoon be taught better manners; and I 
can tell him, he went on at that rate, would be 
flung into the inquiſition for his pains. God help 
him then, quoth my uncle Toby. Amen, added Trim; 
for Heaven above knows, I have a poor brother 
who has been fourteen years a captive in it. —lT never 
heard one word of it before, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
" haſtily : How came he there, Trim ?—O, Sir! the 
ſtory will make your heart bleed, —as it has made 
mine a thouſand times the ſhort of the ſtory is 
this ;—That my brother Tom went over a ſervant to 
Len and married a Few's widow, who kept a ſmall 
ſhop, and ſold ſauſages, which, ſome how or other, 
was the cauſe of his being taken in the r iddle of the 
night out of his bed, where he was lying with his 
wife and two ſmall children, and carried directly 
to the Inquiſition, where, God help him, continued 
' Trim, fetching a figh from the bottom of his heart, 
—the poor honeſt lad lies confined at this hour; be 


8 
was as honeſt a ſoul, added Trim (pulling out his 
handkerchief ), as ever blood warmed. 

—The tears trickled down Trim's cheeks faſter 
than he could well wipe them away.—A dead filence 
in the room enſued for ſome minutes. Certain proof 
of pity! Come, Trim, quoth my father, after he ſaw 
the poor fellow's grief had got a little vent,—read 
on,—and put this melancholy ſtory out of thy head 
II grieve that I interrupted thee : but prithee begin 
the Sermon again ;—for if the firſt ſentence in it is 
matter of abuſe, as thou ſayeſt, I have a great defire 
to know what kind of provocation the Apoſtle has 
given. 

Corporal Trim wiped his face, and returned his 
handkerchief into his pocket, and, making a bow 
as he did it he began again.] 


THE 
ABUSES OF CONSCIENCE; 
A SERMON, 
HEBREWS XllI, 18. 


ier we TRUST ve have a good S 


*—— TRUST! truſt we have a 8504 Conſcience! 
* durely, if there is any thing in this life which a 


man may depend upon, and to the knowledge of 
* which he is capable of arriving upon the moſt in- 
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Aiſputable evidence, it muſt be this very thing. — 


C8» ) 


«+ whether he has a good conſcience or no.” 
{I am poſitive I am right, quoth Dr. Sp.] 
Af a man thinks at all, he cannot well be a ſtran- 

ger to the true ſtate of this account he muft 

be privy to his own thoughts and defire>—he 
© muſt remember his paft purſuits, and know cer- 

* tainly the true ſprings aud motives, which in ge- 

*-neral have governed the actions of his life.“ [I 

defy him, without an aſſiltant, quoth Dr. Shop.] 

In other matters we may be deceived. by falſe 
«6 appearances; and, as the wiſe man complains, 
% hardly do ve gueſs aright ot the things that are upon 
the earib, and with labour do we find the things that 
are before us. But here the mind has all the evidence 
© and facts within herſelf ;—is conſcious of the web 
« ſhe has wove;—knows its texture and finenef;, 
* and the exact ſhare which every paſſion has had 
in working upon the ſeveral deſigns which virtue or 
« vice has planned before her.“ | 

[The language is good, and I declare Trim reads 
very well, quoth my father. ] 

„Now, —as conſcience is nothing elſe but the 
% knowledge which the mind has within herſelf of 
® this; and the judgment, either of approbation 0 
&*.cenſure, which it unavoidably makes upon the 
« ſucceſſi ve actions of our lives; tis plain, you will ſay, 
« from the very terms of the propoſition, —wheneve! 
this inward teſtimony goes againſt a man, and he 

4 ſtands ſelf-accuſed,—that he muſt neceſſarily be 


* 
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* guilty man.—And, on the contrary, when the repor? 
„is favourable on his fide; and his heart condemus 
„ him not ;—that it is not a matter of , as the 
« Apoſtle intimates, but a matter of certainty and fact 
« that the conſcience is good, and that the man muſt 
« be good alſo.” 

[Then the Apoſtle is altogether in the wrong, E 
ſuppoſe, quoth Dr. S %, and the Proteſtant divine is 
in the right. Sir, have patience, replied my father; 
for I think it will preſently appear that Saint Paul 
and the Proteſtant divine are both of an opinion, "r 
As nearly ſo, quoth Dr. S, as eaſt is to welt but 
this, continued he, lifting both hands, comes from the 


liberty of the preſs. 


It is no more, at the worſt, replied my uncle T i 
than the liberty of the pulpit, for it does not appear 
that the ſermon is printed, or ever likely to be. 

Go on Trim, quoth my father.) 

At firſt ſight this may ſeem to be a true ſtate of 
the caſe; and I make no doubt but the knowledge 
„of right and wrong is ſo truly impreſſed upon the 
© mind of man,—that did no ſuch thing ever happen, 
as that the conſcience of a man, by long habits of 
e ſin, might (as the ſcriptures aſſures it may) inſenſibly 
„become hard ;—and like ſome tender parts of his 
* body, by much ſtreſs and continual hard ufage, 
* loſe, by degrees, that nice ſenſe and perception 
« with which God and nature endowed it :—Did 
this never happen —or was it certain that ſelf- 


love could never hang the eaſt bias upon the judge» 
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ment or that the little intereſts below could 
* rife up and perplex the faculties of our upper re- 
« gions, and encompaſs them about the clouds and 
thick darkneſs ;—could no ſuch thing as favour 
* and affection enter this ſacred cou :- did Wit 
„ diſdain to take a bribe in it :—or was aſhamed to 
* ſhow its face as an advocate for an unwarrantable 
« enjoyment :—or, laſtly, were we afſured that ix- 
© TEREST ſtood always unconcerned whilſt the 
* canſe was hearing, —and that paſhon never got 
% into the judgment-ſeat, and pronounced ſentence 
« in the ſtead of reaſon, which is always ſuppoſed 
*© to preſide and determine upon the caſe ;—was 
5 this truly ſo, as the objection muſt ſuppoſe ; no 
«doubt then the religious and moral eftate of a man 
* would be exactly what he himſelf eſteemed it :— 
and the guilt or innocence of every man's life 
could be known, in general, by no better meaſure, 
« than the degrees of his own approbation and 
« cenfure. | 

«& T own, in one caſe, whenever a man's conſcience 
% does accuſe him (as it ſeldom errs on that fide) that 
« he is guilty; and unleſs, in melancholy and hypo- 
2% chondriac caſes, we may ſafely pronounce upon 
« jt, that there is always ſuſficient grounds for the 
« accuſation. 

« But the converſe of the propoſition will not hold 
« true ;—namely, that whenever there js guilt, the 
« conſcience muſt accuſe: and if it does not, that a 
ce man is therefore innocent, —This is not fa&t—So 
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'* that the common conſolation which ſome good 
** chriſtian or other is hourly adminiſtering to him- 
* ſ{elf,—that he thanks God his mind does not miſgive 
„him; and that, conſequently, he has a good con- 
* ſcience, becauſe he has a quiet one,—1s fallacious ;— 
© and as current as the inference is, and as infallible 
as the rule appears at firſt ſight; yet when you 
„look nearer to it, and try the truth of this rule 
upon plain facts, —you ſee it liable to ſo much 
error from a falſe application ;—the principle 
« upon which it goes ſo often prevented ;—the 
„whole force of it loſt, and ſometimes ſo vilely 
* caſt away, that it is painful to produce the com- 
„% mon examples from human life, which confirm the 
account. ö 

« A man ſhall be vicious and utterly debauched 
ein his principles ;—exceptionable in his conduct 
to the world; ſhall live ſhameleſs, in the open 
* commiſſion of a fin, which no reaſon or preteace 
can juſtify,—a ſin by which, contrary to all the 
* workings of humanity, he ſhall ruin for ever the 
« deluded partner of his guilt ;=rob her of her 
« beſt dowry ; and not only cover her own head 
& with diſhonour,—but involve a whole virtuous 
« family in ſhame and ſorrow for her fake. Surely, 
« you will think conſcience muſt lead ſuch a man a 
«troubleſome life: he can have no reſt night or day. 
from its reproaches. 

„Alas! ConsciEnct had ſomething elſe to do 
* all this time, than break in upon him; as Eljab 
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* reproached the god Baal. —this domeſtic god wa; 
eitber talking, or purſuing, or Tas in a journey, or perad- 
{ 4 venture be flept and conld nat be awcke, Perhaps Hz 
„was going out in company with Honour to 
« fight a duel; to pay off fome debt at play ;— 
«* or dirty annuity, the bargain of his Juſt : perhaps 
« CONSCIENCE all this time was engaged at homey 
« talking aloud againſt petty larceny, and executing 
«% vengeance upon ſome ſuch puny crimes as his for- 
„tune and rank of life ſecured him againſt all 
90 temptation of committing; ſo that he lives as mer- 
„ rily, [If he was of our church, though, quoth 
Dr. Lor, he could not}——* fleeps as ſoundly in 
« his bed; and at laſt meets death as unconcernedly, 
perhaps much more ſo, than a much better 
„ man.” 

[All this is impoſſible with us, quoth Dr. Sp, 
turning to my father,—the caſe could not happen in 
our church.——It happens in ours, however, replied 
my father, but too often. I own, quoth Dr. Sag, 
(ſtruck a little with my father's frank acknowledg- 
ment) that a- man in the Remiſh chure h may live as 
badly ;——dut then he cannot eafily die fo. 'Tis 
little matter, replied my father, with an air of indiffe. 
rence, — how a rafcal dies. I mean, anſwered Dr. 

Lob, he would be denied the benefits of the laſt facra- 
ments. Pray, how many have you in all? ſaid my 
uncle 7%, —for I always forget. — Seven, anſwer- 
ed Dr. Slp. Humph !—ſaid uncle Toby; though 
nat accented as a note of acquieſcence,—but as an in- 
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verjectlon of that particular ſpecies of ſurprize, when a 
man in looking into a drawer finds more of a thing 
than he expected. Humph! replied my ancle 
Toby Dr. Sap, who had an ear, underſtood my uncle 
Toby as well as if he had wrote a whole volume againſt 
the ſeven ſacraments ——Humph! replied Dr. Sp 
(ſtating my uncle Toby's argument over again to him) 
Why, Sir, are there not ſeven cardinal virtues? 
——Seven mortal fins ?——Seven golden candle- 
ſticks?——Seven heavens ? 'Tis more than 1 
know, replied my uncle Toy. Are there not ſeven 
wonders of the world Seven days of the creation? 
Seven planets ?—Seven plagues? That 
there are, quoth my father with a moſt affected gra- 
vity. But prithee, continued he, go on with the reſt 
of thy characters, Trim.] 

„Another is ſordid, unmerciful,” (here Trim waved 
his right hand) “ a ftrait-hearted, ſelfiſh wretch, in- 
capable either of private friendſhip, or public ſpirit. 
„Take notice how he paſſes by the widow'and orphan 
© in their diſtreſs, and ſees all the miſeries incident to 
i human life without a ſigh or a prayer.” [ An't pleaſe 
your honours, cried Trim, I think this a viler man than 
the other.] a | 

« Shall not conſcience riſe up and ſting him on 
« ſuch occaſions ? No; thank God, there is na 
« occaſion. I pay every man his own ;—1 have no fore 
«« nicaticn to anſuer to my conſcience ;—no faithleſh 
deut or promiſes to make up; I have debauched nd 
„% man's wiſe, or child; thank God, J am not as other 
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nen, adulterers, unjuſt, or even as this libertine, who 
fands before me, A third is crafty and deſigning in 
* his nature, View his whole life, 'tis nothing 
e but a cunning contexture of dark arts and unequi- 
table ſubterfuges, baſely to defeat the true intent of 
« all laws, plain dealing, and the ſafe enjoyment 
& of our ſeveral properties. You will ſee ſuch a 
% one working out a frame of little deſigns upon the 
« ignorance and perplexities of the poor and needy 
1% man: ſhall raiſe a fortune upon the inexpe- 
« rience of a youth, or the unſuſpecting temper of 
his friend, who would have truſted him with his life. 
« When old age comes on, and repentance calls him 
to look back upon this black account, and ſtate it 
. & over again with his conſcience—Conscitnce looks 
* into the STATUTEs at LARGE; finds no expreſs 
„ law broken by what he has done; perceives no 
« penalty or forfeiture of goods and chattels incur- 
«red; fees no ſcourge waving over his head, or 
« priſon opening his gates upon him: What is 
* there to affright his conſcience . Conſcience has 
« pot ſafely entrenched behind the Letter of the Law, 
« fits there invulnerable, fortified with C2/es and Ry- 
* ports fo ſtrongly on all ſides ;—that it is not preach- 
« ing can diſpoſſeſs it of its hold.” { 
| The character of this laſt man, ſaid Dr, Slp, in- 
terrupting Trim, is more deteſtable than all the reſt ; 
nd feems to have been taken from ſome petti- 
fogging lawyer amongſt you :——amoneſt us, a man's 
conſcience could not poſſibly continue ſo long blind:s, 
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three times in a year, at leaſt, he muſt go to con- 
feſſion. Will that reſtore it to fight ? quoth my uncle 
Toaby———Go on, Trim quoth my father. Tis very 
ſhort, replied Trim. I wiſh it was longer, quoth 
my uncle Toby, for I like it hugely. Trim went 
on] 

A fourth man (hall want even this refuge; ſhall 
„ break through all the ceremony of flow chicane; 
« ſcorns the doubtful workings of ſecret plots and 
« cautious trains to bring about his purpoſe: See 
« the bare-faced villain, how he cheats, lies, perjures, 
« robs, murders! Horrid ! but indeed much 
cc better was not to be expected, in the preſent caſe 
© the poor man was in the dark !——his Prieſt 
„ had got the keeping of his conſcience ;——and all 
« he would let him know of it, was, that he muſt be. 
& lieve in the Pope 2 to Maſs; croſs him- 
« ſelf; tell his beads; be a good Catholic; 
& and that this, in all conſcience, was enough to carry 
« him to heaven, What if he perjures !\—Why; 
« —he had a mental reſervation in it. But if 
„ he is ſo wicked and abandoned a wretch as you 
« repreſent him; if he robs, —if he ſtabs, will 
* not conſcience, on every ſuch act, receive a wound 
«© itſelf? —Aye, but the man has carried it to a con- 
« fefſion; the wound digeſts there, and will do well 
% enough, and in a ſhort time be quite healed up by 
& abſolution. O Popery ! what haſt thou to anſwer 
« for! When, not content with the too many na- 
* tural and fatal ways, through which the heart of 
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man is every day thus treacherous to itfelf above 
all things ;—thou haſt wilfully ſet open the wide 
gate of deceit before the face of this unwary travel- 
ler, too apt, God knows, to go aſtray of himſelf; 
and confidently ſpeak peace to himſelf, when there 
is no peace. 

« Of this the common inſtances which I have drawn 
out of life are too notorious to require much evi- 
dence. If any one doubts the reality of them, or 
thinks it impoſſible for a man to be ſuch a bubble to 
himſelf, I muſt refer him a moment to his own 
reflections, and will then venture to truſt my ap- 
peal with his own heart, 

« Let him conſider, in how different a degree of 
deteſtation numbers of wicked actions ſtand 7here, 
though equally bad and vicious in their own natures; 
—he will foon find, that ſuch of them as ſtrong 
inclination and cuſtom have prompted him to com- 
mit, are generally dreſſed out and painted with all 
the falſe beauties which a ſoft and flattering hand 
can give them ;—and that the others, to which he 
feels no propenfity, appear, at once, naked and de- 
formed, ſurrounded with all the true circumſtances 
of folly and diſhonour. 


„When David ſurpriſed Saul leeping in the cave, 


and cut off the ſkirt of his robe—— we read his 
heart ſmote him for what he had done. But in 


the matter of Uriah, where a faithful and gallant 


« ſervant, whom he ought to have loved and honoured, 
«4 


ſell to make way for his luſt, - where conſcience 


2 


1 

% had ſo much greater reaſon to take the alarm, his 
« heart ſmote him not. A whole year had almoſt 
& paſſed, from the firſt commiſhon of that crime, to 
the time Nathan was ſent to reprove him; and we 
read not once of the leaſt ſorrow or compunction of 
heart which he teſtified during all that time, for 
& what he had done. 

Thus Conſcience, this once able monitor, —placed 
% on high as a judge within us, and intended by our 
© Maker as a juſt and equitable one too, —by an un- 
© happy train of cauſes and impediments, takes often 
« ſuch impertet cognizance of u hat paſſes. does 
« its office fo negligentl-', ſometimes ſo corruptly, 
„that it is not to be truſted alone; and therefors 
ve find there is a neceſſity, an abſolute neceſſity, os. 

„ joining another principle with it, to aid, if not go- 
„ yern, its determinations. 

* Sothat if you would form a juſt judgment of what 
is of infinite importance to you not to be miſled 
in namely, in what degree of real merit you 
„ ſtand either as an honeſt man, an uſeful. citizen, 
4« a faithful ſubje& to your king, or a good ſervant 
„to your God,—call in religion and morality.— 
„Look, what is written in the law of God? How 
© readeſt thou? Conſult calm reaſon, and the un- 
changeable obligations of juſtice and truth: 
„hat ſay they? 

« Let Consciencet determine the mattef upon 
4 theſe reports: and then if thy heart condemns 
« thee not, which is the caſe the Apoſtle ſuppoles,— 


AY 
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te the rule will be infallible,” [Here Dr. Slop fell 
« aſleep ]-—** thou wilt have confidence towards God; that 
is, have juſt grounds to believe the judgment thou 
* haſt paſſed upon thyſelf, is the judgment of God: 
* and nothing elſe but an anti eipation of that righte- 
* ous ſentence, which will be pronounced upon thee 
« hereafter by that Being, to whom thou art finally to 
* give an account of thy actions. 
& Bleſſed is the man, indeed, then, as the author of 
4 the book of Eccleſiaſticus expreſſes it, who is not prick- 
* ed with the multitude of his fins: Bleſſed is the man 
« whoſe heart hath not condemned him; whether he be 
rich, or whether he be poor, if he have @ good heart (a 
E heart thus guided and informed) he ball at all times 
& rejoice in a cheerful countenance 3 his mind ſhall tell him 
« more than ſeven watchmen that fit above upon a tower 
& on high.” [ A tower has no ſtrength, quoth my un- 
= ki oby, unleſs tis flank'd.] 
In the darkeſt doubts it ſhall condu him 
& ſafer than a thouſand caſuiſts, and give the ſtate he 
& lives in a better ſecurity for his behaviour than all 
4 the clauſes and reſtrictions put together, which law- 
* makers are forced to multiply z>—-Forces, I ſay, 
things ſtand ; human laws not being a matter of 
„ original choice, but of pure neceſſity, brought in to 
* fence againſt the miſchievous effects of thoſe con- 
« ſciences which are no law unto themſelves; well 
« intending by the many proviſions made, that in all 
& ſuch corrupt and miſguided caſes, where principles 
and the checks of conſcience will not make us up- 


+4 SS 
« right, — to ſupply their force, and, by the terrors 
« of gaols and halters, oblige us to it.“ | 

I ſee plainly, ſaid my father, that this ſermon has 
been compoſed to be preached at the Temple,—or at 
ſome Aſſize.—I like the reaſoning, and am ſorry that 
Dr. Shop has fallen aſleep before the time of his con- 
viction:— for it is now clear that the Parſon, as E 
thought at firſt, never inſulted St. Paul in the leaſt; — 
nor has there been, brother, the leaſt difference be- 
tween them. A great matter, if they had differed, 
replied my uncle Toby,—the beſt friends in the world 
may differ ſometimes.—True,—brother Toby, quoth 
my father, ſhaking hands with him—we'll fill our 
pipes, brother, and then Trim ſhall go o—— 

He read on as follows.) 

To have the fear of God before our eyes, and, 
„in our mutual dealings with each other, to govern 
* our actions by the eternal meaſures of right and 
* wrong :—The firſt of theſe-will comprehend the 
duties of religion ;—the ſecond thoſe of morality, 
* which are ſo inſeparably connected together, that 
* you cannot divide theſe two tables, even in imagi- 
« nation, (though the attempt is often made in prac- 
« tice) without breaking and mutually deſtroying them 
© both. | | 

“I ſaid the attempt is often made ;—and fo it is. 
there being nothing more common than to fee a 
« man who has no ſenſe at all of religion, and indeed 
* has ſo much honeſty as to pretend to none, who 
« would take it as the bittereſt affront, ſhould you 
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*” but hint at a ſuſpicion on his moral character, or- 
„imagine he was not conſcientiouſly juſt and ſcrupu- 
4 lous to the uttermoſt mite. 

% When there is ſome appearance that it is ſo,—- 
** though one is unwilling even to ſuſpe the appear- 
* ance of ſo amiable a virtue as moral honeſty, yet 
« were we to look into the grounds of it, in the pre- 
« ſent caſe, I am perſuaded we ſhould find little rea- 
& ſon to envy ſuch a one the honour of his motive. 
Let him declaim as pompouſly as he chooſes upon 
se the ſubject, it will be found to reſt vpon no better 
« foundation than either his intereſt, his pride, his 
* eaſe, or ſome ſuch liule and changeable paſſion as 
« will give us but ſmall dependance pon his actions 
„in matters of great diſtreſs. 

« I will illuſtrate this by an example. 

„I know the banker I deal with, or the 3 I 
« uſually call in” 

[There is no need, cried Dr. Sep, (waking) to call 

in any phyſician in this caſe. ] 
NE. To be neither of them men of much re- 
« ligion; I hear them make a jeſt of it every day, and 
«« treat all its ſanctions with ſo much ſcorn as to put 
« the matter paſt doubt. Well;—notwithſtanding 
„„ this, I put my fortune into the hands of the one; 
« ——and, what is dearer ſtill to me, I truſt my life 
4 to the honeſt {kill of the other. 

Nou let me examine what is my reaſon for this 
« great confidence. Why, in the firſt place, I believe 
there is no probability that either of them will en.» 
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% ploy the power [ put into their hands to my difad- 
„ vantage, —lI conſider that honeſty ſerves the pur- 
„ poſes of this life :—1 know their ſucceſs in the 
« world depends upon the fairneſs of their charac- 
{ 4* ters, In a word, I am perſuaded that they can- 
„ not hurt me, without hurting themſelves more. 

But put it otherwiſe ; namely, that intereſt. lay, 
4 for once, on the other fide : that a cafe ſhould had- 
« pen wherein the one, without ſtain to his reputation, 
could ſecrete my fortune, and leave me naked in 
* the world ;—or that the other could ſend me out of 
it, and enjoy an eſtate by n:y death, without diſ- 
© honour tu himſelf or his art: In this caſe, what 
4 hold have I of either of them? Religion, the 
* ſtrongeſt of all motives, is out of the queſtion ;— 


44 Intereſt, the next moſt powerful motive in the 


«* world, is ſtrongly againſt me: What bave I left to 
* caſt into the oppoſite ſcale to balance this temp- 
© tation ? 
e lighter than a bubble—I muſt lie at the mercy of 
* Howovnx, or ſome ſuch capricious principle—Strait 
& ſecurity for two of the moſt valuable bleſſings !-— 
my property, and myſel“. 

« As therefore we can have no dependance upon 
% morality withont religion :—ſo, on the other hand, 
« there is nothing better to be expected from religion 
© without morality z nevertheleſs, tis no prodigy to 
ſee a man whole real moral character ſtands very 
low, who yet entertains the higheſt notion of hire 
e ſelf, in the light of a religious man. 


Alas! I have nothing, —but what is 


* 
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* He ſhall not only be covetuous, revengeful, im- 
© placable,—but even wanting in points of common 
* honeſty; yet in as much as he talks aloud againſt 
the infidelity of the age,—is zealous for ſome points 
Hof religion, —goes twice a-day to church,—attends 
* the ſacraments, —and amuſes himſelf with a few 
« inſtrumental parts of religion, —ſhall cheat his con- 
*« ſcience into a judgment, that for this he is a reli- 
«« gious man, and has diſcharged truly his duty to 
« God: and you will find that ſuch a man, through 
« force of this deluſion, generally looks down with 
« ſpiritual pride upon every other man who has leſs 


* affectation of piety, though, perhaps, ten times 


* more real honeſty than himfelf, 

& This likewiſe is a fore evil under the fun : and, 
& J believe, there is no one miſtaken principle, 
% which, for its time, has wrought more ſerious 
& miſchiefs. | 


16 


For a general proof of this, examine the 
& hiſtory of the Romiſb church:“ 

[Well, what can you make of that? cried Dr. Sl.] 
A ſee what ſcenes of cruelty, murder, rapine, blood- 
& ſhed,” [They may thank their own obſtinacy, 
cried Dr. Shp]——< have all been ſanctified by reli- 
« gion not ſtrictly governed by marality. - 

% In how many kingdoms of the world has tl.e 
« cruſading ſword of this miſguided Saint-errant, 
« ſpared neither age, or merit, or ſex, or condition ? 


„* —and, as he fought under the banners of a religion 


* which ſet him looſe from-juſtice and humanity, he 
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& ſhewed none; mercileſsly trampled upon both. — 
e heard neither the cries of the unfortunate, nor 
« pitied their diſtreſſes.“ 

[I have been in many a battle, an't pleaſe your 
honour, quoth Trim; ſighing, but never in ſo melan- 
choly a one as this.— I would not have drawn a trigger 
in it againſt theſe poor ſouls, —to have been made 4 
general officer. Why? what do you underſtand of 
the affair, ſaid Dr. Sep, (looking towards Trim, with 
ſomething more of contempt than the Corporal's loneft 
heart deſerved)—What do you know, friend, about 
this battle you talk of ?—I know, replied Trim, that 
] never refuſed quarter in my life to any man who 
cried out for it: but to a woman, or a child, conti- 
nued Trim, before I would level my muſket at them, 
I would loſe my life a thouſand times——Here's a 
crown for thee Trim, to drink with Obadiah to-night, 
quoth my uncle Toby, —God bleſs your honour, re- 
plied Trim, —I had rather theſe poor women and 
children had it. Thou art an honeſt fellow, quoth my 
uncle Toby, My father nodded his head, as much as 
to ſay,—and ſo he is. 

But prithee, Trim, ſaid my father, make an end; 
for I ſee thou haſt but a leaf or two left. 

Corporal Trim read on.] 

« If the teſtimony of paſt centuries in this matter is 
os not ſufficient, conſider, at this inſtant, how the 
* votaries of that religion are every day thinking to do 
* ſervice and honour to God, by actions which are 2 
« diſhonour and ſcandal to themſelves. 
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To be convinced of this, go with me for à mo- 
ment into the priſons of the Inquiſition.” —[ God 
help my poor brother Tom {] - B:hold Religion, 
„with Mercy and Jaſtice chained down under her 
« feet, —there fitting ghaſtly upon a black tribunal, 
« propped up with racks and inſtruments of torment. 
„% Hark !—hark !-——what a piteous groan !''—[ Here 
Trim's face turned as pale as aſhes]—* See the me- 
* fancholy wretch who uttered it? Here the tears 
began to trickle down]—* juſt brought forth to un- 
*. dergo the anguiſh of a mock-trial, and endure the 
* utmoſt pains that a ſtudied ſyſtem of cruelty has been 
« able to invent! I D—n them all, quoth Trim, his 
colour returning into his face as red as blood. ] —— 
% Behold this helpleſs victim delivered up to his tor- 
«* mentors, —his body ſo waſted with ſorrow and con- 
« finement.” —[Oh! 'tis my brother, cried poor 
Trim m a moſt paſſionate exclamation, dropping the 
' Jermon upon the ground, and clapping his hands 
together I fear 'tis poor Tom, My father's and my 
uncle Toby's hearts yearned with ſympathy for the 
poor follows diſtreſs ; even S himſelf acknowledged 
pity for him. Why, Trim, ſaid my father, this 
is not a hiſtory, ——tis a ſermon thou art reading; 
prithee, begin the ſentence again.)— © Behold this 
« helpleſs victim delivered up to his tormentors,— 
% his body ſo waſted with ſorrow and confinement, 
% you will ſee every nerve and muſcle as it ſuffers. 

„% Obſerve the laſt movement of that horrid en- 
„ ine! -I would rather face a cannon, quoth Trim 


466% | 
ſtamping.]— “ See what convulſions it has thrown 
« him into? Conßder the nature of the poſture in 
4 which he now lies ftretched,—what exquifite tor- 
* tures he endures by it !\—Tis all nature can bear! 
Good God! fee how it keeps his weary ſaul hang- 
ing upon his trembling lips!“ HI would not read 
another line of it, quoth Trim, for all this world jon— 
ear, an't pleaſe your honours, all this is in Portugal, 
where my poor brother Tom is. I tell thee, Trim, 
again quoth my father, tis not an hiſtorical acconnt— 
tis a deſcription, —'Tis only a deſcription, honeſt man, 
quoth Sp, there's not a word of truth in it.— That's 
another ſtory, replied my father, However, as Trim 
reads it with ſo much concern,—'tis cruelty to force 
him to go on with it.— Give me hold of the ſermon, 
Trin, — I'll finiſh it for thee and thou may'ſt go.— 
T muſt ſtay and hear it too, replied Lin, if your 
honour will allow me ;—though I would not read it 
myſelf for a colonePs pay. Poor Trim! quoth my 
uncle Tech. My father went on.]J— | 

« Conſider the nature of the poſture in which he 
„ now lies ſtretched, —what exquiſite torture he en- 
„ dures by it !-—Tis all nature can bear! Good God! 
See how it keeps his weary foul hanging upon his 
« trembling lips,—willing to take its leave, but not 
«* ſuffered to depart !——Behold the unhappy wretch 
* led. back to his cell !” 

— {Then thank God, however, quoth Trim, 
they have not killed him.) 

„ bee him dragged out of it again to meet the 
flames and the iuſults in his laſt agonies, which this 
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6 principle,—this principle, that there can be religion 
c without mercy, has prepared for him. The ſureſt 
& way to try the merit of any diſputed notion is, to 
trace down. the conſequences ſuch a notion has pro- 
* duced, and compare them with the ſpirit of chriſ- 
« tianity ;—'tis the ſhort and deciſive rule which our 
% Saviour hath left us, for theſe and ſuch like caſes, 
« and it is worth a thouſand arguments By their 
% fruits ye ſhall know them. * 

„I will add no farther to the length of this ſermon, 
« than by two or three ſhort and independent rules 
& deducible from it. 

„% Fir/ft, Whenever a man talks loudly againſt re- 
& ligion, always ſuſpect that it is not his reaſon, but 
& his paſſions, which have got the better of his 
© CREED. A bad life and a good belief are diſagree- 
able and troubleſome neighbours, and where they 
* ſeparate, depend upon it, 'tis for no other cauſe 
« but quietneſs ſake. 

&« Secondly, When a man, thus repreſented, tells you 
in any particular inſtance,—That ſuch a thing goes 
„ againſt his conſcience, —always believe he means 
exactly the ſame thing, as when he tells you ſuch a 
„ thing goes againſt his ſtomach ; a preſent 
« want of appetite being generally the true cauſe of 
both. P 

In a word,—truſt that man in nothing, who has 
& not a CONSCIENCE in every thing. 

And, in your own cafe, remember this plain 


diſtinction, a miſtake in which has ruined thouſands, 


BF. 
ce that your conſcience is not a law: No, God and 
« reaſon made the law, and have placed conſcience 
« within you to determine,—not like an Afatic Cadi, 
according to the ebbs and flows of his own paſſions . 
a but like a Brizi Judge, in this land of liberty 
« and good ſenſe, who makes no new law, i but faith- 


« fully declares that law which he knows already 
4 written.” | 


END OF THE SERMON. 


T. SHANDY, V. Is c. 140 


REMAIN DER OF THE 


STORY OF TRIM'S BROTHER. 


S Tom's place, an't pleaſe your honour, was eaſy 
and the weather warm it put him 
upon thinking ſeriouſly of ſettling himſelf in the 
world; and as it fell out about that time, that a Jew, 
who kept a ſauſage-ſhop in the ſame ſtreet, had the 
ill luck to die of a ſtranguary, and leave his widow in 
poſſeſſion of a rouſing trade——Tom thought (as every 
body in Lin was doing the beſt he could deviſe for 
himfelf) there could be no harm in offering her his 
.ervice to carry it on: ſo without any introduction to 


the widow except that of buying a pound of ſauſages 
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at her ſhop——To ſet ou. counting the matter 
thus within himfelf, as he walked along, that let the 
worſt come of it that could, he ſbould at leaſt get a 
pound of ſauſages for their worth—but, if things went 
well, he ſhould be ſet up: inaſmuch as he ſhould get 
notonly a pound of ſauſages—but a wife—and ſauſage- 
ſhop, an't pleaſe your honour, into the bargain. 

Every ſervant in the family, from high to low, 
wiſhed Tem ſucceſs: and I can fancy, an't pleaſe your 
hogour, I ſee him this moment, with his white dimity 
waiſtcoat and breeches, and hat a little o'one fide, 
paſſing jollily along the ſtreet, ſwinging his ſtick, with 
a ſmile and a cheerful word for every body he met, 

But, alas! Tom! thou ſmileſt no more, cried the 
Corporal, looking on one fide of him upon the 
ground as if he apoſtrophiſed him in his dungeon. 

Poor fellow! ſaid my uncle Toby feelingly. 

He was an honeſt, hght-hearted lad, an't pleafe 
your honour, as ever blood warm'd 

Then he reſembled thee, Tr Tin, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
rapidly. 

The Corporal bluſhed down to his finger's ends 
A tear of ſentimental baſhfulneſs—another of gratitude 
to my uncle Toby—anda tear of fortow for his brother's 
misfortunes, ſtarted into his eye, and ran ſweetly down 
his cheek together: my uncle Teoby's kindled as one 
lamp does at another ; and taking hold of the breaſt of 
Trim's coat (which had been that of Le Fewre's), as if 
to eaſe his lame leg, bur, in reality, to gratify a finer 
feeling——he ſtood filent for a minute and a half; at 
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the end of which he took his hand away; and the 
Corporal making a bow, went on with his ſtory of 
his brother and the Few's widow. 

When Tum, an't pleaſe your honour, got to the 
ſhop, there was nobody in it but a poor negro girl, 
with a bunch of white feathers ſlightly tied to the 
end of a long cane, flapping away 2 not killing 
them. 

Tis a pretty oidture; ſaid my uncle Toby, —ſhe had 
ſuffered perſecution, Trin, and had learnt mercy— 

—She was good, an't pleaſe your honour, from na- 
ture as well as from hardſhips; and there are circum- 
ſtances in the ſtory of that poor friendleſs ſlut, that 
would melt a heart of ſtone, ſaid Trim; and ſome 
diſmal winter's evening, when your honour is in the 
humour, they ſhall be told you with the reſt of Ten ; 
ſtory, for it makes a part of it. 

Then do not forget, Trim, ſaid my uncle T oby. 

A negro has a ſoul? an't pleaſe your honour, ſaid 
the Corporal, {doubtingly). 

I am not much verſed, Corporal, quoth my uncle 
T oby, in things of that kind ; but I ſuppoſe. God 
would not leave Eim e, one, any more than 
thee or me. ; 

It would be putting one ſadly over the head of 
another, quoth the Corporal. 

It would be fo, ſaid my uncle Toby. | 

Why then, an't pleaſe your honour, is a black weach 
to be uſed worſe than a white one ? 

I can give no reaſon, ſaid my uncle Toby—— 

E | 
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——— Only, cried the Corporal, ſhaking his head, 
becauſe ſhe has no one to ſtand up for her— 

"Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, — 
which recommends her to protection, and her brethren 
with her; *tis the fortune of war which has put the 
whip into our hands now——where it may be here- 
after, Heaven knows ! but be it where it will, the 
brave, Trim, will not uſe it unkindly. 
ad forbid, ſaid the Corporal. 

Amen, reſponded my uncle Toby, laying his hand 
upon his heart. 

The Corporal returned to his ſtory, and went on— 
but with an embarraſſment in doing it, which here 
and there a reader in this world will not be able to 
comprehend ; for by the many ſudden tranſitions all 
along from one kind and cordial paſſion to another, 
in getting thus far on his way, he had loſt the ſport- 
able key of his voice, which gave ſenſe and ſpirit to 
his tale; he attempted twice to reſume it, but could 
not pleaſe himſelf; ſo giving a ſtout hem! to rally 
back the retreating ſpirits, and aiding nature at the 
ſame time with his left arm a-kimbo on one ſide, and 
with his right a little extended, ſupported her on the 
other—the Corporal got as near the note as he could; 
and in that attitude continued his ſtory. - | 

As Tom, an't pleaſe your honour, had no buſineſs 
at that time with the Mooriſb girl, he paſſed on into 
the room beyond, to talk to the Jew's widow about 
love—and being, as I have told your honour, an open, 


cheary-hearted lad, with his character wrote in his 
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looks and carriage, he took a chair, and without muck 
apology,” but with great civility at the ſame time, 
placed it cloſe to her at the table, and fat down. 

Now a widow, an't pleaſe your honour, always 
chooſes a ſecond huſband as unlike the firſt as ſhe 
can: ſo the affair was ſettled in her mind before Tom 
mentioned it. | 

She figned the capitulation—and Tom ſealed it; and 


there was an end of the matter. 
T. SHANDY, vol. IV. c. 64. 


| | 
THE BEGUINE. 


MUST here inform you, that this ſervant of my 

uncle Toby's, who went by the name of Trin, 
had been a Corporal in my uncle's own company,—his 
real name was James Butler, —but having got the 
nick-name of Trim in the regiment, my uncle Toby, 
unleſs when he happened to be very angry with him, 
would never call him by any other name. 

The poor fellow had been diſabled for the ſervice, 
by a wound on his left knee by a muſket bullet at 
the battle of Landen, which was two years before the 
affair of Namur and as the fellow was well-beloved 
in the regiment, and a handy fellow into the bargain, 
my uncle Toby took him for his ſervant; and of an 
excellent uſe was he, attending -my uncle Toby in the 
E 2 
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camp and in his quarters, as a valet, groom, barber, 
cook, ſempſter, and nurſe; and indeed, from firſt to 
laſt, waited upon him and ſerved. him with great 
fidelity and affeftion. | 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return, and what 
attached him more to him ſtill, was the ſimilitude of 
their knowledge For Corporal Trim (for ſo, for 
the future, I ſhall call him), by four years occaſional 
attention to his maſter's diſcourſe upon fortified towns, 
and the advantage of prying and peeping continually 
into his maſter's plans, &c. excluſive and beſides 


What he gained Hospy-HoxsIcAaLLyY, as a body ſer- 


vant, Non Hobby-Horfical per ſe; had become no 
mean proi cient in the ſcience; and was thought, by 
the cook and chamber-maid, to know as much of the 
nature of ſtrong- holds as my uncle To/y himſelf. 

I have but one more ſtroke to give to finiſh Cor- 


| poral Tyim's character,. —and it is the only dark 


line in it.— The fellow loved to adviſeg—or rather 
to hear himſelf talk; his carriage, however, was ſo 
perfectly reſpectful, *twas eaſy to keep him filent 
when you had him ſo; but ſet his tongue a-going,— 
you had no hold of him— be was voluble ;—the eter- 
nal interlardings of your Honour, with the reſpectful- 
neſs of Corporal Trim's manner, interceding ſo ſtrong 
in behalf of his elocution,—that though you might 
have been incommoded, you could not well be 
angry. My uncle T % was ſeldom either the one 


or the other with him, —or, at leaſt, this fault, in 
Trim, broke no ſquares with them. My uncle Tol, 


. 
as I ſaid, loved the man; and beſides, as he ever 
looked upon a faithful ſervant — but as an humble 
friend, —he could not bear to ſtop his mouth. 
Such was the Corporal Trim. 

So, thou waſt once in love, Trim! ſaid my uncle 
Tity, ſailing — 

Souſe, replied the Corporal—over head and ears; 
an't pleaſe your honour. Prithee when? where ?—and 
how came it to paſs ?—T never heard, one word of it 
before, quoth my uncle T7cby.—l dare ſay, anſwered 
Trim, that every drummer and ſerjeant's fon in the 
regiment knew of it. —It's high time I ſhould—faid 
my uncle Toby. X 

Your honour remembers with concern, - ſaid the 
Corporal, the total rout and confuſion cf our camp, 
and the army, at the affair of Lawen; every one was 
left to ſhift for himſelf ; and if it had not been for the 
regiments of Mynabam, Lumly and Galway, which co- 
vered the retreat over the bridge of Neerſpeaken, the 
King* himſelf could ſcarce have gained it—he was 
preſſed hard, as your honour knows, on every fide 

of him | | 
Gallant mortal! cried my uncle Toby, caught up 
with enthufiaſm—this moment, now that all is loſt, 
I ſee him galloping acroſs me, Corporal, to the left, 
to bring up the remains of the Engliſh horſe along 
with him to ſupport the right, and tear the laurel 
from Luxembourg's brows, if yet 'tis poſſible—I ſee 


1 * King Wilam,.. 
| 
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him with the knot of his ſcarf, juſt ſhot off, infofog 
treſh ſpirits into poor Galway's regiment — riding 
along the line—then wheeling about, and charging 
| Cinti at the head of it—Brave ſ brave, by Heaven! 
cried my uncle Toby, he deſerves a crown—As richly 
as a thief a halter, ſhouted Trim. 

My uncle 7oby knew the Corporal's loxeley $— 
otherwiſe the compariſon was not at all to his mind 
it did not altogether ſtrike the Corporal's fancy whea 
he had made it—but it could not be recalled—ſo he 
Ead nothing to do but proceed. 

As the number of wounded was prodigious, and 
no one had time to think of any thing but his own 
ſafety—Though Taſmaſb, ſaid my uncle Toby, brought 
off the foot with great prudence—But I was left upon 
the field, ſaid the Corporal. Thou waſt ſo, poor fel - 
low !- replied my uncle Toby—So that it was noon the 

next day, continued the Corporal, before I was ex- 
changed, and put into a cart with thirteen or fourteen 
more, in order to be conveyed to our hoſpital. —The 
anguiſh of my knee, continued the Corporal, was 
exceſhive in itſelf; and the uneaſineſs of the cart, with 
the roughneſs of the roads, which were terribly cut 
up—making bad ſtill worſe—every ſtep was death to 
me: ſo that with the loſs of blood, and the want of 
care-taking of me, anda fever I felt coming on beſides 
— (Poor ſoul! ſaid my uncle Tech) all together, an't 
pleaſe your honour, was more than I could ſuſtain. 

I was telling my ſufferings to a young woman at 
a peaſant's houſe where our cart, which was the laſt 
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of the line, had halted ; they had helped me in, and 
the young woman had taken a cordial out of her 
pocket and dropp'd it upon ſome ſugar, and ſeeing 
it had cheered me; ſhe had given it me a ſecond and 
a third time.——So I was telling her, an't pleaſe your 
honour, the anguiſh I was in, and was ſaying it was 
ſo intolerable to me, that I had much rather lie down 
upon the bed, turning my face towards one which 
was in the corner of the room—and die, than go on 
—when, upon her attempting to lead me to it, 1 
fainted away in her arms. She was a good ſoul! as 
your honour, ſaid the Corporal, wiping his eyes, 
will hear. 

I thought le had been a joyous thing, quith my 
uncle Toby. 

Tis the moſt ſerious thing, an't pleaſe your honour 
{ſometimes}, that is in the world. | 

Buy the perſuaſion of the young woman, ati 
the Corporal, the cart with the wounded men ſet off 
without me: ſhe had aſſured them I ſhould expire 
immediately if I was put into the cart. So, when 1 
came to myſelf—I found-myſelf in a ſtill, quiet cot- 


tage, with no one but the young woman, and the pea- 


fant and his wife. I was laid acroſs the bed in the 
corner of the room, with my wounded leg upon the 
chair, and the young woman beſide me, holding the 
corner of her handkerchief, dipp'd in vinegar, to my 
noſe with one hand, and rubbing my temples with the 
other, 
I took her at firſt for the daughter of the peaſant z 
a E 4 
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(for it was no inn)—ſo had offered her a little purſe 
with eighteen florins, which my poor brother Tom 
(here Trim wip'd his eyes) had ſent me as a token, by 
a recruit, juſt before he ſet out for Lit on. 

The young woman called the old man and his wife 
into the room, to ſhow them the money, in order to 
gain me credit for a bed, and what little neceſſaries I 
thould want, *till I ſhould be in a condition to be got 
to the hoſpital——Come, then! ſaid ſhe, tying up 
the little purſe, —Pll be your banker—but as that 
office alone will not keep me employed, I'll be your 
nurſe too, 

T thought by her manner of ſpeaking this, as well 
as by her drefs, which I then began to-confider more 
attentively—that the young woman could not be the 
daughter of the peaſant. She was iff black down to 
her toes, with her hair concealed under a cambric bor- 
der, laid cloſe to her forehead : ſhe was one of thoſe 
kind of Nuns, an't pleaſe your honour, of which 
your honour knows there are a great many in Flanders, 
which they let looſe.— By the deſcriptien, Trim, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, I dare ſay ſhe was a young Beguine, of 
which there are none to be found any where but in the 
Spani/h Netherlands except at Amfterdam—they differ 
from Nuns in this, that they can quit their cloiſter if 
they chooſe to marry : they viſit and take care of the 
fick by profeſſion—I had rather, for my own part, 
they did it out of good-nature. 

The young Beguine, continued the Corporal, had 
{carce given herſelf time to tell me ſhe would be 
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my nurſe,” when ſhe haſtiy turned about to begin the 
office of one, and prepare ſomething for me—and in a 
ſhort time—though I thought it a long one—ſhe came 
back with flannels, &c. &c. and having fomented my 
knee ſoundly for a couple of hours, and made me a 


thin baſon of gruel for my ſupper——ſhe wiſhed me 
reſt, and promiſed to be with me early in the morn- 
ing She wiſhed me, an't pleaſe your honour, 
what was not to be had. My fever ran very high that 
night—her figure made fad diſturbance within me 
I was every moment cutting the world in two—to 
give her half of it—and every moment was I crying, 


that I had nothing but a knap- ſack and eighteen florins 


* 


to ſhare with her The whole night long was the fair 


Beguine, like an angel, cloſe hy my bed - ſide, holding 
back my curtain, and offering me cordials—and I was 
only awakened from my dream by her coming there 
at the hour promiſed, and giving them in reality, In 
truth, ſhe was ſcarce ever from me; and ſoaccuſtomed 
was I to receive life from her hands, that my heart 
fickened, and I loſt colour when ſhe left the room. 
— Love, an't pleaſe your honour, is exactly like war 
in this; that a ſoldier, though he has eſcaped three 
weeks complete o'Saturday night—may nevertheleſs 
be ſhot through his heart on Sunday morning It 
happened fo here, an't pleaſe your honour, with this 
difference only—that it was on Sunday, in the aſter- 
noon, when I fell in love all at once with a fiſſerara—it 
burſt upon me, an't pleaſe your honour, like a bomb 
wſcazce giving me time to ſay - God bleſs mel 
Eg 
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I thought, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, a man never 
fell in love ſo very ſuddenly. - 

Les, an't pleaſe your honour, if he is in the way of 
it, —replied Trim. 

I prithee, quoth my uncle Toy, inform me how this 
matter happened. 

With all pleaſure, ſaid the . making a 
bow. I had efcaped, continued the Corporal, all 
that time, from falling in love, and had gone on to 
the end of the chapter, had it not been predeſtined 
otherwiſe there is no reſiſting our fate. It was on 
a Sunday, in the afternoon, as I told your honour. 
The old man and his wife had walked out—Every 
thing was ſtill and huſh as midnight about the houſe. 

There was not ſo much as a duck or a duckling 
about the yard; when the fair Beguine came to ſee me. 

My wound was then in a fair way of doing well— 
the inflammation had been gone off for ſome time; 
but it was ſucceeded with an itching both above and 
below my knee, ſo inſufferable, that I had not ſhut 
my eyes the whole night for it. Let me ſee it, ſaid 
ſhe, kneeling down upon the ground parallel to my 
knee, and laying her hand upon the part below it, 
it only wants rubbing a little, ſaid the Beguine ; ſo co- 
vering it with the bed-clothes, ſhe. began with the 
forefinger of her right hand to rub under my knee, 
guiding her fore - finger backwards and forwards by the 
edge of the flannel which kept on the dreſſing. 

I five or fix minutes I felt lightly the end of her 
ſecond finger—ang preſently it was laid flat with the 
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other; and ſhe continued rubbing in that way round 
and round for a good while: it then came into my 
head that I ſhould fall in love II bluſhed when I 
faw how white a hand ſhe had I ſhall never, an't 
pleaſe your honour, behold another hand fo white 
whilſt 1 live, 

The young Beguine, continued the Corporal, per- 
ceiving it was of great ſervice to me—from rubbing 
for ſome time, with two fingers—proceeded to rub at 
length with three—till, by little and little, ſhe brought 
down the fourth, and then rubbed with her whole 
hand: I will never fay another word, an't- pleaſe 
your honour, upon hands again—but it was ſofter 
than ſatin. | 

Prithee, Trim, commend it as much as thou wilt, 
faid my uncle Toby; I ſhall hear thy ſtory with the 
more delight—The Corporal thanked his maſter moſt 
unfeignedly ; but having nothing to ſay upon the Be- 
guine's hand but the fame thing over again—he pro- 
ceeded to the effects of it. 

The fair Beguine, ſaid the Corporal, continued rub- 
bing with her whole hand under my knee——till I 
feared her zeal would weary her.“ I would de a 
thouſand times more,” ſaid ſhe; © for the love of 
Chriſt,” As ſhe continued rubbing—T felt it ſpread 
from-under her hand, an't pleaſe your honour, to every 
part of my frame. 

The more ſhe rubbed, and the longer-ſtrokes ſhe 
took—the more the fire kindled in my veins—till at 
length, by two or three ſtrokes longer than the reſt 
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my paſſion roſe to the higheſt pitch—l ſeized her hand 
And then thou clapped'ſt it to thy lips, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby—and madeſt a ſpeech. 

Whether the Corporal's amour terminated preciſely 
in the way my uncle 7oby deſcribed it, is not material; 
it is enough that it contained in it the eſſence of all 
the love romances which ever have been wrote ſince 
the beginning of the world. 


| T. SHANDY, vo. IV. CHAP» 43. 


Tax HOBBY-HORSE. 


AY, if you come to that, Sir, have not the wiſeſt 
of men in all ages, not excepting Solomon him- 
ſelf, have they not had their Honzv-Hoxs Es: —their 
running - horſes, their coins and their cockle-ſhells, 
their drums and their trumpets, their fiddles, their 
pallets. their maggots and their butterflies? and ſo 
long as a man rides his HogsY-HonxsE peaceably and 
quietly along the king's high-way, and neither com- 
pels you or me to get up behind him, — pray, Sir, what 
have either you or I to do with it! 

De guftibus non eft diſputandum —— that is, there is 
no- diſputing againſt Hozsy-Horyes; and for my 
part, I ſeldom da; nor could I with any fort of 

grace, bad I been an enemy to them at the bottom: 
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for happening at certain intervals and changes of 
the moon, to be both fiddler and painter, according as 
the fly ſtings: be it known to-you, that I keep a 
couple of pads myſelf, upon which, in their turns, 
(nor do I care who knows it) I frequently ride out 
and take the air; though ſometimes, to my ſhame be 
it ſpoken, I take ſomewhat longer journies than what 
a wiſe man would think altogether right. —But the 
truth is,—I am not a wiſe man and beſides, am a 
mortal of ſo little conſequence in the world, it is not 
much matter what I do; fo I ſeldom fret or fume at 
all about it : nor does it much diſturb my reſt, when 
I ſee ſuch great Lords and tall perſonages as hereafter 
follow ;—ſuch, for inſtance, as my Lord A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, E, I, K, L, M. N, O, P, Q, and ſo on, all 
of a row, mounted upon their ſeveral horſes ;—ſome 
with large ſtirrups, getting on in a more grave and 
ſober pace ;—others, on the contrary, tucked up to 
their very chins, with whips acroſs their mouths, 
ſcouring and ſcampering it away like ſo many little 
party-coloured devils aſtride a mortgage, —and as if 
ſome of them were reſolved to break their necks — 
So much the better—ſay I to myſelf; for in caſe the 
worſt ſhould happen, the world may make a ſhift to do 
excellently well without them; and for the reſt, —— 
why — God ſpeed them een let them ride on 
without oppoſition from me; for were their Lordſhips 
unhorſed this very night—'tis ten to one but that 
many of them would be worſe mounted by one half 
before to-morrow morning. 
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Not one of theſe inſtanees therefore can be ſaid to 
break in upon my reſt. But there is an inſtance, 
which I own puts me off my guard, and that is, when 
I ſee one born for great actions, and, what is till 
more for his honour, whoſe nature ever inclines him 
to good ones; when I behold ſuch a one, my Lord, 
like yourſelf, whoſe principles and conduct are as ge- 
nerous and noble as his blood, and whom, for that 
reaſon, a corrupt world cannot ſpare one moment; 
when I ſee ſuch a one, my Lord, mounted, though it 
is but for a minute beyond the time which my love 
to my country has preſcribed to him, and my zeal for 
his glory wiſhes, then, my Lord, I ceaſe to be a 
philoſopher, and in the firſt tranſport of an honeſt im- 
_ patience, I wiſh the Hopzy-Horss, with all his fra- 
ternity, at the Devil. 


7. HAN DT, VOI. I, CHAP, 7 · & 8. 
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MARIA. 


HEV were the ſweeteſt notes I ever heard; 

and I inſtantly let down the fore-glaſs to 

hear them more diſtintly—'Tis Maria, ſaid the poſtil- 

lion, obſerving I was liſtening-——Poor Maria, conti- 

nued he, (leaning his body on one fide to let me ſee 

her, for he was in a line betwixt us,) is ſitting upon a 

bank, playing her veſpers upon her pipe, with her lit- 
tle goat beſide her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and 
a look ſo perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I 
inſtantly made a vow, I would give him a four-and- 
twenty ſous piece, when I got to Moulines. 

And who is poor Maria? ſaid I. 

The love and pity of all the villages around us, ſaid 
the poſtillion—it is but three years ago, that the ſun 
did not ſhine upon ſo fair, ſo quick-witted and ami- 
able a maid; and better fate did Maria deſerve, than 
to have her banns forbid by the intrigues of the curate 
of the pariſh, who publiſhed them 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a 
ſhort pauſe, put the pipe to her mouth, and began the 
air again—they were the ſame notes;—yet were ten 
times ſweeter ; it is the evening ſervice to the Virgin, 
ſaid the young man—but who has taught her to play 
it. or how ſhe came by her pipe, no one knows: 

we think that Heaven has aſſiſted her in both; for 
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ever ſince ſhe has been unſettled in her mind, it ſeems 
her only conſfolation=—ſhe has never once had the 
pipe out of her hand, but plays that /erwice upon it al- 
moſt night and day. 

The poſtillion delivered this with ſo much diſcres 
tion and natural eloquence, that I could not help de- 
cyphering ſomething in his face above his condition, 
and ſhould have ſifted out his hiſtory, had not poor 
Maria's taken ſuch full poſſeſſion of me. 

We' had got up by this time almoſt to the bank 
where Maria was fitting ; ſhe was in a thin white 
jacket, with her hair, all but two treſſes, drawn up 
into a ſilk net, with a few olive leaves twiſted a little 
fantaſtically on one fide—ſhe was beautiful; and if 
ever I felt the full force of an honeſt heart- ache, it 
was the moment I ſaw her. 

God help her! poor damſel! above a 
hundred maſſes, ſaid the poſtillion, have been ſaid in 
the ſeveral pariſh churches and convents around for 
her ;—but without effect; we have ſtill hopes, as ſhe 
is ſenſible for ſhort intervals, that the Virgin will at 
| laſt reſtore her to herſelf ; but her parents, who know 
her beſt, are hopeleſs upon that ſcore, and think her 
ſenſes are loſt for ever. 

As the poſtillion ſpoke this, Maria made a cadence 
ſo melancholy, ſo tender and querulous, that I ſprang 
out of the chaiſe to help her, and found myſelf fitting 
betwixt her and her goat before I relapſed from my 
enthuſiaſm, 
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Maria looked wiſtfully for ſome time at me, and 
then at her goat—and then at me—and then at her 
goat again, and ſo on, alternately 

— Well, Maria, ſaid I ſoftly—what reſemblance do 
you find? 

I do entreat the -candid reader to believe me, that 
it was from the humbleſt conviction of what a beaf 
man is,—that I aſked the queſtion ; and that I would 
not have let fallen an unſeaſonable pleaſantry in the 
venerable preſence of Miſery, to be eniitled to all 
the wit that ever Rabelais ſcattered—and yet I own 
my heart ſmote me, and that I ſo ſmarted at the very 
idea of it, that I ſwore I would ſet up for Wiſdom, 
and utter grave ſentences the reſt of my days——and 
never never attempt again to commit mirth with man, 
woman, or child, the longeſt day I had to live. 

As for writing nonſenſe to them—1 believe, there 
was a reſerve—but that I leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria /—adieu, poor hapleſs damſel! ſome 
time, but not now, I may hear thy ſorrows from thy 
own lipe—but I was deceived ; for that moment ſhe 
took her pipe, and told me ſuch a tale of woe with it, 
that I roſe up, and with broken and irregular ſteps, 
walk'd ſoftly to my chaiſe. 
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MARIA. 


MOULINES. 


NEVER felt what the diſtreſs of plenty was in 
any one ſhape till now to travel it through the il | 

Bourbonnais, \ the ſweeteſt part of France in the hey- 
day of the vintage, when Nature is pouring her abun- | 
dance into every one's lap, and every eye is lifted up 
A journey, through each ſtep of which Muſic 
beats time to Labour, and all her children are rejoicing | 
as they carry in their cluſters to paſs through WF 
this with my affections flying out, and kindling at every 
group before me———and every one of them was pre- 
nant with adventures. 

Juſt Heaven! it would fill up twenty W 
and alas! I have but a few ſmall pages of this 
to croud it into———— and half theſe muſt be taken up 
with the poor Maria my friend Mr. Shandy met with 
near Moulines, 1 

The ſtory he had told of that diſordered maid af- 
fected me not a little in the reading; but when I got 
within the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, it returned 
ſo ſtrong into my mind, that I could not reſiſt an im- 
pulſe which prompted me to go half a league out of 
the road, to the village where her parents dwelt, to in- 
Quire after her. 

Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
n queſt of melancholy ad venture 
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but I know not how it is, but I am never io perfectly 
eonſcious of the exiftence of a ſoul within me, as when 
I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door; her looks told 
me the ſtory before ſhe opened her mouth—She had 
loſt her huſband ;; he had died, ſhe ſaid, of anguiſh 
for the loſs of Maria's ſenſes, about a month before 
She had feared at firſt, ſhe added, that it would have. 
plunde red her poor girl of what little underſtanding 
was le. —but, on the contrary, it had brought her 
more to herſelf—ſtill ſhe could not reſt—her poor 
daughter, ſhe ſaid, crying, was wandering ſomewhere 8 
about the road 

— Why does my pulſe beat languid as I write this; 
and what made La Fleur, whoſe heart ſeemed only 
to be tuned to joy, to paſs the back of his hand 
twice acroſs his eyes, as the woman ſtood and told it d 
I beckoned to the poſtillion to turn beck into tha 
road, 

When we had got within half a league of Mouliner, 
at a little opening of the road leading to a thicket, I 
diſcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar——ſhe 
was fitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head 
leaning on one ſide within her hand 3—a ſmall brook: 
ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to Moulines, 
and La Fleur to beſpeak my wc, that I would 
walk after him. 

She was dreſſed in white, and much; - my fried... 
deſcribed her, except that her hair hung looſe, which 
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before was twiſted within a filk net.—She had, ſuper. Wit 
added likewiſe to her jacket, a pale-green ribband, p 
which fell acroſs her ſhoulder to the waiſt; at the end h 
of which hung her pipe.— Her goat had been as faith- Il / 
leſs as her lover; and ſhe had got a little dog in lieu of Nb 
him, which ſhe had kept tied by a ſtring to her girdle: In 
as I looked at her dog, ſhe drew him towards her with W t 
the ſtring—“ Thou ſhalt not leave me, Sy.wo,” faid Mo 
ſhe. TI looked in Maria's eyes, and faw ſhe was think - 
ing more of her father than of her lover or her little 

. goat, for as ſhe uttered them, the tears trickled down 
her cheeks. 

I fat down cloſe by her; and Maria let me wipe 
them away, as they fell, with my handkerchief.—l 
then eep's it in my own—and then in her's—and 
then in mine—and then I wip'd her's again—and as I 
did it, I felt ſuch undeſcribable emotions within me, as 
Fam ſure could not be accounted for from any combi - 
nations of matter and motion. 

Jam poſitive I have a foul; nor can all the books 
| with which materialiſts have peſtered the world ever 
convince me to the contrary, 

When Maria had come a little to herſclf, I aſked 
her if ſhe remembered a pale, thin perſon of a man, 
who had fat down betwixt her and her goat about 
two years before? She ſaid, ſhe was unſettled much 
at that time but remembered it upon two accounts 
that, ill as ſhe was, ſhe ſaw the perſon pitied her; 
and next, that her goat had ſtolen his handkerchief, 
and ſhe had beat him for the theft—ſhe had waſhed 
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It, ſhe ſaid, in the brook. and kept it ever ſince in her 


pocket, to reſtore it to him in caſe ſhe ſhould ever ſee 
him again, which, ſhe added, he had half promiſed her, 
As ſhe told me this, ſhe took the hankerchief out of 


her pocket to let me ſee it; ſhe had folded it up 


neatly in a couple of vine leaves, tied round with a 
tendril——on opening it, I ſaw an S marked in one 
of the corners, | 

She had ſince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as far as 
Rime, and walk'd round St. Peter's once—and return'd 
back—that ſhe found her way alone acroſs the Apen 
nines—had travelled over all Lombardy without money 
—and through the flinty roads of Sat ey without ſhoes 
—how ſhe had borne it, and how ſhe had got ſupport- 
ed, ſhe could not tell but God tempers the wind, ſaid 
Maria, TO THE SHORN LAMB. 

Shorn, indeed! and to the quick, ſaid I; and waſt 
thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, I would 
take thee to it, and ſhelter thee : thou ſhouldſt eat of 
my own bread, and drink of my own cup—1 would be 
kind to thy Sy/27o——in all thy weakneſſes and wan- 
derings I would ſeek after thee, and bring thee back— 
when the ſun went down, I would ſay my prayers; and 
when I had done, thou ſhouldſt play thy evening ſong 
upon thy pipe, nor would the incenſe of my ſacrifice be 
worſe accepted for entering Heaven along with that of 
a broken heart. | 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and 
Maria obſerving, as I.took out my handkerchief, that 
it was ſteep'd too much already to be of uſe, would- 
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needs go waſh it in the ſtream and where will you dry 
it, Maria? ſaid I- will dry it in my . _ ſhe, 

— twill do me good, 

And is your heart ſtill ſo warm, Maria? ſaid I. 

I touch'd upon the ſtring on which hung all her 
forrows—ſhe look'd with wiſtful diſorder for ſome 
time in my face; and then, without ſaying any thing, 
took her pipe and play'd her ſervice to the Virgin= 
The ſtring I had touched ceaſed to vibrate—in a mo- 
ment or two Maria returned to herſelf—let her pipe 
fall—and roſe up. | 

And where are you going, Maria? ſaid I.—She 
ſaid, to Moulines.— Let us go, ſaid I, together. Maria 
put her arm within mine, and lengthening the ſtring, 
to let the dog follow—in that order we entered 

Moulines. 

Though I hate 8 and greetings in the mar- 

ket- place, yet when we got into the middle of this, I 


ſtopp'd to take my laſt look and laſt fare wel of Maria. 


Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the firſt 
order of fine forms—afflition had touched her looks 
with ſomething that was ſcarce earthly—ſtill ſhe was 
feminine—and ſo much was there about her of all that 
the heart wiſhes, or the eye looks for in woman, that 
could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, and 
thoſe of Eliaa's out of mine, ſhe ſhould nor only ear of ny 
bread and drink of my own cup, but Maria ſhould lie in 
my boſom, and be unto me as a daughter. 
Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden !——imbibe the oil and 
wine which the compaſhon of a ſtranger, as he journey- 
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eck on his way, now pours into thy wounds. — The 
Being who has twice bruiſed thee, can only bind them 
up for ever. 


| 
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"THE PARSON 'S HORSE. 


E it known then, that, for about five years before 
the date of the midwife”s licence, of which you 
have had fo circumſtantial an account, — the parſon we 
tave to do with had made himfelf a country-talk by a 
breach of all decorum, which he had committed againſt | 
himſelf, his ſtation, and his office; and that was in ne- 
ver appeating better, or otherwiſe mounted, than upon 
a lean, ſorry, jackaſs of a horſe, value about one pound 
fifteen ſhillings; who, to ſhorten all deſcription of him, 
was full brother to'Ry/mnante, as far as fimilitude conge- 
nial could make him; for he anſwered his defcription 
to a' hair-breadth ia every thing,—except that I do not 
remember tis any where ſaid, that Ro/inante was bro» 
ken-winded; and that; moreover, Rofinante, as is the 
kappineſs of moſt Spani& Horſes, fat or lean,—was 
undoubtedly a horſe at all points. 
I know very well that the Hz xo's horſe was a horſe 
of chaſte deportment, which may have given grounds 
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for the contrary opinion: But it is as certain at the Carrie 
time, that Reſnante's continency (as may be demon- 
ſtrated from the adventure of the Tangufian carriers) 
proceeded from no bodily defect or cauſe whatſoever, 
but from-the temperance and orderly current of his 
blood, And let me tell you, Madam, there is a great 
deal of very good chaſtity in the world, in behalf of 

which you could not ſay more for your life. 
Let that be as it may, as my purpoſe is to do exact 
juſtice to every creature brought upon the ſtage of this 
dramatic work,—1T could not ſtifle this diſtinction in fa. 
vour of Don Quizxete's horſe ;—in all other points, the 
parſon's horſe, I ſay, was juſt ſuch another—for he 
Was as lean, and as lank, and as ſorry a jade, as Hu- 
MIL1TyY herſelf could have beſtrode. | 

In the eſtimation of here and there a man of weak 
judgment, it was greatly in the parſon's power to have 
helped the figure of this horſe of his,—for he was 
maſter of a very handſome demi-peak'd faddle, quilted 
on the ſeat with green pluſh, garniſhed with a double 
row of filver-headed ſtuds, and noble pair of ſhining 
brafs ſtirrups, with a houſing altogether ſuitable, of 
grey ſuperfine cloth, with an edging of black lace, 
terminating in a deep, black, filk fringe, poudre der, 
all which he had purchaſed in the pride and prime 
of his life; together with a grand emboſſed bridle, or- 
namented at all points as it ſhould be. But not 
caring to banter his beaſt, he had hung all theſe up 
behind his ſtudy door :—and, in lieu of them, had 
ſeriouſiy befitted him with juſt ſuch a bridle and ſach 
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a ſaddle, as the figure and value of ſuch a ſteed might 
well and truly deſerve. 

In the ſeyeral ſallies about his pariſh, and in the 
neighbouring viſits to the gentry, who lived around 
him,—you will eafily comprehend, that the parſon, 
ſo appointed, would both hear and ſee enough to keep 
his philoſophy from ruſting. To ſpeak the truth, he 
never could enter a village, but he caught the attention 
of both old and young. Labour ſtood ſtill as he 
paſſed, the bucket hung ſuſpended in the middle 
of the well, ——the ſpinning-wheel forgot its round, 
even \chuck-farthing and ſhuffle-cap themſelves 
ſtood gaping till he had got out of ſight; and as his 
movement was not of the quickeſt, he had generally 
time enough upon his hands to make his obſer- 
vations, —to hear the groans of. the ſerious, and the 
laughter of the light-hearted ;z—all which he bore 
with excellent tranquillity.—His character was,—he 
loved a jeſt in his heart—and as he ſaw himſelf in the 
ue point of ridicule, he would ſay, he could not be 
angry with others for ſeeing him in a light, in which 
he ſo ſtrongly ſaw himſelf. So that to his friends, 
who knew his foible was not the love of money, and 
who therefore made the leſs ſcruple in bantering the 
extravagance of his humour, inſtead of giving the 
fue cauſe, he choſe rather to join in the laugh againſt 
himſelf; and as he never carried one ſingle ounce of 
fleſh upon his own bones, being altogether as ſpare a 
bzure as his beaſt,—he would ſometimes inſiſt upon 
i, that the horſe was as good as the rider deſerved ;— 

F | 
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that they were, centaur-like,—both of a piece. At 
other times, and in other moods, when his ſpirits were 
above the temptation of falſe wit, he would fav, he 
found himſelf going off faſt in a conſumption ; and, 
with great gravity, would pretend, he could not bear 
the ſight of a fat horſe, without dejection of heart, and 
a ſenſible alteration in his pulſe; and that he had 
made choice of the lean one he rode upon, not only to 
keep himſelf in countenance, but in ſpirits. 

At different times he would give fifty humorous and 
appoſite reaſons for riding a meek- ſpirited jade of a 
broken-winded horſe, preferably to one of mettle ;— 
for on ſuch a one he could ſit mechanically, and medi- 
tate as delightfully de vanitate mundi et ſugd ſæculi, as 
with the advantage of a death's head before him ;— 
that, in all other exercitations, he could ſpend his 
time, as he rode ſlowly along,—to as much account as 
in his ſtudy ;—that he could draw up an argument in 
his ſermon, or a hole in his breeches, as ſteadily on the 
one as in the other ;—that briſk trotting and flow argu- 
mentation, like wit and judgment, were two incom- 
patible movements. But that upon his ſteed he could 
unite and reconcile every thing, —he could compoſe 
his ſermon — he could compoſe his cough, —and, in 
caſe nature gave a call that way, he could likewiſe 
compoſe himſelf to ſleep.— In ſhort, the parſon, upon 
ſuch encounters, would aſſign any cauſe but the true 
cauſe—and he with-held the true one, only out of 2. 
nicety of temper, becauſe he thought it did honour to 
him. | a 
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— EAR Senſibility ! ſource inexhauſted of 

all that's precious in our joys, or coſtly 
in our ſorrows ! thou chaineſt thy martyr down upon 
the bed of ſtraw—and 'tis thou who lifteſt him-up to 
Heavsxn——eternal fountain of our feelings ds 
here I trace thee and this is thy © divin ly which firs 
« within me not, that in ſome ſad and ſickening mo- 


ments, „ my foul ſhrinks bac: upon herſelf, and flartles at 


dAdſtruction mere pomp of words but that I feel 
ſome generous joys and generous cares beyond myſelf 
Wall comes from thee, great—great $ENSORLIUM 
of the world ! which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but 
fall upon the ground, in the remoteſt deſert of thy 
creation, Touched with thee, Eugenius draws my cur- 
tain when I languiſh——hears my tale of ſymptoms, 
and blames the weather for the diſorder of his nerves. 
Thou giv'ſt a portion of it ſometimes to the rougheſt 
peaſant who traverſes the bleakeſt monntains—he finds 
the lacerated lamb of auother's flock—this moment I 
beheld him leaning with his head againſt his crook, 
with piteous inclination looking down upon it — Oh! 
had come one moment ſooner it bleeds to death 
Uis gentle heart bleeds with it 
Peace to thee, generous. ſwain ! I ſee thou walkeſt 
off with 2nguiſh—but thy joys ſhall balance it—for 
happy is thy cottage—and happy is the ſharer of it 

and happy are the lambs which ſport about you. 
| SENT» JOUR, FP. 226. 
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THE SUPPER. 


EE coming looſe from the fore · foot of the 
- thill-horſe, at the beginning of the aſcent of 
mount Taurira, the poſtillion diſmounted, twiſted 
the ſhoe off, and put it in his pocket : as the aſcent 
was of five or ſix miles, and that horſe our main de- 
pendance, I made a point of having the ſhoe faſtened 
on again, as well as we could; but the poſtillion had 
thrown away the nails, and the hammer in the chaiſe- 
box being of no great uſe without them, I ſubmitted 
to go on. L L 
He had not mounted half a mile higher, when 
coming to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil loſt a 
ſecond ſhoe, and from off his other fore-foot. I then 
got out of the chaiſe in good earneſt ; and ſeeing a 
houſe about a quarter of a mile to the left-hand, with a 
great deal to do, I prevailed upon the poſtillion to turn 
up to it. The look of the houſe, and of every thing 
about it, as we drew nearer, ſoon reconciled me to the 
difaſter. It was a little farmhouſe, ſurrounded with 
about twenty acres of vineyard, about as mucb corn 
and cloſe to the houſe; on one ſide, was a potagerie of an 
acre and an half full of every thing which could make 
plenty in a French peaſant's houſe—and on the other 
fide was a little wood which furniſhed wherewithal to 
dreſs it. It was about eight in the evening when | got 
to the houſe — ſo I left the poſtillion to manage his point 
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as he could and for mine, I walked directly into the 
houſe. 

The family conſiſted of an old grey-headed man 
and his wife, with five or fix ſons and ſons- in- law, 
and their ſeveral di, and a joyous genealogy out 
of them. 

They were all ſitting down together to their lentil- 
ſoup; a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 
table; and a flagon of wine at each end of it promiſ- 
ed joy through the ſtages of the 2 twas a feaſt 
of love. 

The old man roſe up to meet me, and with a reſ pect- 
ful cordiality would have me fit down at the table: my 
heart was ſet down the moment | entered the room ſo 
I fat down at once like a ſon of the family; and to in- 
veſt myſelf in the character as ſpeedily as I could, I in- 
ſtantly borrowed the old man's knife, and taking up the 
loaf, cut myſelf a hearty luncheon; and as 1 did it, I 
ſaw a teſtimony in every eye, not only of an honeſt wel · 
come, but of a welcome mix'd with thanks that I had 
not ſeem'd to doubt it. 

Was it this: or tell me, Nature, what elſe it was 
that made this morſel ſo ſweet—and to what magic I 
owe it, that the draught I took of their flagon was ſo 
delicious with it, that they remain upon my palate to 
this hour ? 

If the ſupper was to my taſte—the grace which * 
lowed was much more ſo. 
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THE GRACE. 


HEN ſupper was over, the old man gave a 
knock upon the table with the haft of his 
knife, to bid them prepare for the dance : the moment 
the ſignal was given, the women and girls ran all toge- 
ther into the back apartment to tie up their hair—and 
the young men to the door to waſh their faces, and 
change their /abots : and in three minutes every ſoul 
was ready upon a little e/þlanale before the houſe to be- 
gin—The old man and his wife came out laſt, and 
placing me betwixt them, ſat down upon a ſopha of 
turf by the door. | 
The old man had ſome fifty years ago been no mean 
performer upon the welle—and, at the age he was then 
of, touched it well enough for the purpoſe. His wife 
ſung now and then a little to the tnne—then intermit- 
ted—and joined her old man again, as their children 
and grand-children danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the ſecond dance, 
when, for ſome pauſes in the movement wherein they 
all ſeem'd to look-up, I fancied I could diſtinguiſh an 
elevation of ſpirit different from that which is the cauſe 
or the effect of ſimple jollity.— In a word, I thought I 
beheld Religion mixing in the dance—but as I had ne- 
ver ſeen her ſo engaged, I ſhould have loak'd upon it 
now as one of the illuſions of an imagination which is 
eternally miſleading me, had not the old man, as ſoon 
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2s the dance ended, ſaid, that this was their conſtant 
way : and that all his life long, he made it a rule, after 
ſupper was over, to call out his family to dance and re- 
joice ! believing, he faid, that a cheerful and conteat- 
ed mind was the beſt ſort of thanks to Heaven that an 
illiterate peaſant could pay. ; 586-340 


Or a learned prelate either, ſaid I, 
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ILLUSION. - 


WEET pliability of man's ſpirit, that can at 
once ſurrender itſelf to illuſions, which cheat 
expectation and ſorrow of their weary moments! 
Long—long ſince had ye numbered out my days, had 1 
not trod ſo great a part of them upon this enchanted 
groundz when my way is too rough for my feet, or 
too ſteep for my ſtrength, 1 get off. it to ſome ſmooth 
velvet path, which fancy has ſcattered over with roſe- 
buds of delight ; and having taken a few turns in it, 
come back ſtrengthen'd and refreſh'd—When evils 
preſs ſore upon me, and there is no retreat from them 
in the world, then I take a new courſe Il leave it 
And as I bave a clearer idea of the En fields | 
than I have of heaven, I force myſelf, like AZneas, 
* 
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into them l ſee him meet the penſive ſhade of his for- 
ſaken Dide—and wiſh to recognize it—lI ſee the in- 
jured ſpirit wave her head, and turn off filent from 
the author of her miſeries and diſhonours—1 loſe the 
feelings of myſelf in her's—and thoſe affections which 
were wont to make me mourn for her when I was at 
ſchool. 

Surely this is not walking In a vain ſhadow—nor does 
man diſquiet himſelf in vain by it—be oftener does ſo 
in truſting the iſſue of his commotions to reaſon only 
—] can. ſafely ſay for myſelf, I was never able to 
conquer any one ſingle bad ſenſation in my heart fo 
deciſively, as by beating up as faſt as I could for fome 
kindly and gentle ſenſation to fight it upon its own 
* 
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LE DIMANCHE. 


T was Sunday; and when Le Fleur came in the 
morning, with my coffee and roll and butter, he 
had got himſelf ſo gallantly arrayed, I ſcarce knew 


him. 
I had covenanted at Montreiul to give him a new 


hat with a ſilver button and loop, and four Louis- 
d'ors pour Fadoniſer, when we got to Paris; and the 
pave fellow, to do him juſtice, had done wonders with 


it. 


— Ferner — „ 
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He had bought a bright, clean, good ſcarlet coat, 
and a pair of breeches of the ſame—They were not a 
crown worſe, he ſaid, for the wearing—I wiſh'd him 
hang'd for telling me. They look'd ſo freſh, that T 
knew the thing could not be done, yet I would rather 
have impoſed upon my fancy, with thinking I had 
bought them new for the fellow, than that —_ had 
come out of the Rue de Fripperie. 

This is a nicety which makes -not the * fore at 
Paris. 

He had purchaſed m moreover a handſome blue ſatin 
waiſtcoat, fancifully enough embroidered—this was in- 
deed ſomething the worſe for the ſervice it had done, 
but *twas clean ſcour*d—the gold had been touch'd up, 
and upon the whole was rather ſhowy than otherwiſe— 
and as the blue was not violent, it ſuited with the coat 
and breeches very well: he had ſqueez'd out of the 
money, moreover, a new bag and ſolitaire; and had 
inſiſted with the Frippier upon a gold pair of garters to 
his breeches knees—He had purchaſed muſlin ruffles, 
bien bordtes, with four livres of his own money, and a 
pair of white filk ſtockings, for five more—and, to top 
all, nature had given him a handſome figure, without 
coſting him a ſous. 


He entered the room thus fet off, with his hair dreſt 


in the firſt ſtyle, and with a handſome bouquet in his 


breaſt—in a word, there was that look of feſtivity in 


every thing about him, which at once put me in mind 

it was Sunday—and, by combating both together, it 

inſtantly ſtruck me, that the favour he wiſh'd to af 
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me the night before, was to ſpend the day as every one 
in Paris ſpent it beſides. I had ſcarce made the con- 
jecture, when La Fleur, with infinite humility, bot 
with a look of truſt, as if I ſhould not refuſe him, 
begged I would grant him the day, pour faire le galant 


i- d. vis de ſa Mattreſſe, 


Now it wes the very thing I intended to do myſelf 
vis-a-vis Madame de R***—T had retained the remi/c 
on purpoſe for it, and it would not have mortified 
my vanity to have had a ſervant fo well dreſs'd as Le 
Fleur was, to have got up behind it: I never could 


have worſe ſpared him. 


But we muſt Fee}, not argue in theſe . 
— the ſons and daughters of ſervice part with Li- 
berty, but not with Nature, in their contracts; they 
are fleſh and blood, and have their little vanities and 
wiſhes in the midſt of the houſe of bondage, as well 
as their taſk · maſters no doubt, they have ſet their 
ſelf-denials at a price - and their expectations are ſo un- 
reaſonable, that I would often diſappoint them, but 
that their condition puts it ſo much in my power to 
do it. 

Behold, —B ebold, L am „ thy Sims me at 
once of the powers of a maſter. 

Thou ſhalt go, La Fleur / ſaid J. 

And what miſtreſs, La Fleur / faid I, conſt thou 
have picked up in ſo little a time at Paris ? La Flew 
laid his hand upon his breaſt, and faid 'twas a petite 
demoiſelle at M n/ceur le Comte de BMU ,L Fleur 
had a heart made for ſociety ; and, to ſpeak the truth 


i (2897-1) | 
of him, let as few. occaſions flip him as his maſter 
ſo that, ſome how- or other, but how Heaven 
knous—he had connected himſelf with the demoiſelle 
upon the landing of the ſtair-caſe, during the time TI 
was taken up with my paſſport; 4nd. as there was 
time enough for me to win the Count to my intereſt, 
La Fleur had contrived to make it do to win the 
maid to his. The family, it ſeems; was to be at Paris 
that day; and he had made a party with her, and two 
or three more of the Count's houſehold upon the 
e uo ata 
Happy people! that once a week at leaſt are ſure 
to lay down all your cares together, and dance and 
ſing, and ſport away the weights of grievance, which 
bow down the ſpirit of other nations to the earth. 
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THS MONK. 
CALAIS» | 


POOR Monk of the order of St. Francis came 

into the room to. beg ſomething for his con- 

vent. No man cares to have his virtues the ſport of 

contingencies—or one man may be generous as an- 

other man is puiſſant—/ed non quoad hanc—or be it as 

it may—for there is no regular reaſoning upon the 
F 6 
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ebbs and flows of our humours ; they may "IO 
upon the ſame cauſes, for aught T know, which in- 
fluence the tides themſelves twould oft be no diſ- 
credit to us, to ſuppoſe it was ſo: I'm ſure, at leaſt 
for myſelf, that in many a cafe I ſhould be more 
highly ſatisfied to have it ſaid by the world, I had 
„ had an affair with the moon, in which there was 
neither fin norſhame,” than have it paſs altogether as 
my-own act and deed, wherein there was ſo much of 
both. 

—But be this as it may: the moment I caſt my 
eyes upon him, I was predetermined not to give him 


a ſingle ſous, and accordingly I put my purſe into my 


pocket - buttonꝰd it up—ſet myſelf a little more upon 
my centre, and advanced up gravely to him; there 
was ſomething, I fear, forbidding in my look I have 
his figure this moment before my eyes, and think there 
was that in it which deſerved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his ton- 
ſure, a few ſcattered white hairs upon his temples 
beingall that remained of it, might be about ſeventy— 
but from his eyes, and that fort of fire that was in 
them, which ſeemed more temper'd by courteſy than 
years, could be no more than ſixty Truth might 
lie between He was certainly fixty-five ; and the 
general air of his countenance, notwithſtanding ſome- 


thing feemed to have been planting wrinkles in it be- 


fore their time, agreed to the account. 
It was one of thoſe heads which Guido has often 


painted—mild, pale—penetrating,—free from all com- 
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mon-place ideas of fat contented ignorance looking 
downwards upon the earth—it 166k'd forwards ; but 
look'd, as if it look'd at ſomething beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it, Heaven above, who 
let it fall upon a Monk's ſhoulders, beft knows : but 
it would have ſuited a Bramin, and had I met it upon 
the plains of /:deffan, I had reverenced it. 

The reſt of his outline may be given in a few 
ſtrokes 3 one might put it into the hands of any one 
to deſign, for 'twas neither elegant or otherwiſe but 
as character and expreſſion made it ſo: it was a thin, 
ſpare form, ſomething above the common ſize, if it 
loſt not the diſtinction by a bend forward in the figure 
—but it was the attitude of intreaty; and as it now 
ſtands preſent to my imagination, it gain'd more than 
it loſt by it. a 

When he had entered the room three paces, he ſtood 
ſtill; and laying his left hand upon his breaſt (a 
ſlender white ſtaff with which he journey'd being 
in his right)—when I had got cloſe up to him, he in- 
troduced himſelf with the little ſtory of the wants of 
his convent, and the poverty of his order——and did 
it with ſo ſimple a grace—and ſuch an air of depreca- 
tion was there in the whole caſt of his look and figure 
I was bewitched not to have been ſtruck with it. 

A better reaſon was, I had predetermined not to 
give him a fingle ſous. 

— Tis very true, faid I, replying to a caſt upwards 
with his eyes, with which he had concluded his ad- 
dreſs— tis very true—and Heaven be their ſource . 
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who have no other but the charity of the world, the 
ſtock of which, I fear, is no way ſufficient for the many 
great claims which are hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great claims, he gave a 
flight glance with his eye downwards upon the fleeve 
of his tunic——I1 felt the full force of the appeal 
I acknowledge' it, ſaid I,—a coarfe habit, and that but 
once in :three years, with meagre diet—are no great 
matters; and the true point of pity is, as they can be 
earn'd in the world with ſo little induſtry, that your 
order ſhould wiſh to procure them by preſſing upon 
a fund which is the property of the lame, the blind, 
the aged, and the infirm—the captive who lies down 
counting over and over again the days of his afflic- 
tions, languiſnes alſo fer his ſnare of it; and had you 
been of the order of mercy, inſtead of the order of 
St. Francis, poor as I am, continued: I, pointing at 
my portmanteau, full cheerfully ſhould it bave been 
opened to you, for the ranſom of the unfortunate— 
The Monk made me a bow—but of all others, reſumed 
I, the unfortunate of our own country, ſurely, have 
the firſt rights; and I have left thouſands. in diſtreſs 
upon our own horte The Monk gave a cordial wave 
With his head—as much as to ſay, No doubt, there is 
miſery enough in every corner of the world, as well 
as within our convent—But we diſtinguiſh, ſaid I, 
laying my hand upon the ſleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal we diſtinguiſh, my good father, 
betwixt thoſe who wiſh only to eat the bread of their 
own labour—and thoſe who eat the bread of other 


een 


people's and have no other plan in life, but to get 


through it in ſloth and ignorance, for the love of 
Ged. 

The poor H anci/can made no reply; a hectic of a 
moment paſs'd acroſs his cheek, but could not tarry 
Nature ſeemed to have done with her reſent- 
ments in him; he ſhewed none but letting his ſtaff 
fall within his arm, he preſs'd both his hands with 
refignation upon his breaſt, and retired, | 
My heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut the 


door——Pſha! faid I, with an air of careleſſneſs, 


three ſeveral times—but it would not do: every un- 
gracious ſyllable I, had uttered, crouded back into my 
imagination; I reflected I had no right over the poor 
Franciſcan, but to deny him: and that the puniſhment 
of that was enough to the diſappointed, without the 
addition of unkind language -I conſidered his grey 
hairs his courteous figure ſeem'd to re- enter and 
gently aſk- me, what injury he had done me ? and 
why I could uſe him thus ?—I would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate=T have behaved very 
ill, ſaid I. within myſelf ; but I have only juſt ſet out 
upon my travels; and ſhall learn better manners as I 
get along. 
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THE MONK. 


HE good old Monk was within fix paces of us, 

as the idea of him croſs'd my mind ; and was 
advancing towards us a little out of the line, as if un- 
certain whether he ſhould break in upon us or no. 
+ He ſtopp'd, however, as foon as he came up to us, 
with a world of frankneſs ; and having a horn ſauff- 
box in his hand, he preſented it open, to me—You 
ſhall taſte mine —ſaid J, pulling out my box (which 
was a ſmall tortoiſe one) — putting it into his hand 
Tis moſt excellent, ſaid the Monk: Then do me the 
favour, I replied, to accept of the box and all, and 
when you take a pinch out of it, ſometimes recolle& 


it was the peace · offering of a man whe once uſed you 


unkindly, but not from his heart. 

The poor Monk bluſh'd as red as ſcarlet. Mon Dieu 
ſaid he, preſſing his hands together—you never uſed 
me unkindly. I ſhould think, faid the lady, he is 
not likely. I bluſh'd in my turn; but from what 
movements, I leave to the few who feel to analyſe. — 
Excuſe me, Madam, replied I,—I treated him moſt 
unkindly ; and from no provocation. Tis impoſſible, 
faid the lady.— My God! cried the Monk with a 
warmth of aſſeveration which ſeem'd not to belong 
to him—the fault was in me, and in the indiſcretion of 
my zeal—the lady oppoſed it, and I joined with her 
in maintaining, it was impoſlible that a ſpirit To regu- 
lated as his could give offence to any. 


ain 


I knew not that contention could de rendered fo 
ſweet and pleaſurable a thing to the nerves as I then 
felt it, We remained ſilent, without any ſenfation 
of that fooliſh pain which takes place, when in ſuch 
a circle you look for ten minutes in one another's 
faces without faying a word. Whilſt this laſted, the 
Monk rubbed his horn-box upon the ſleeve of his 
tunic; and as ſoon as it had acquired a little air of 
brightneſs by the friftion—he made a low bow, and 
ſaid *twas too late to ſay whether it was the weakneſs 
or goodneſs of our tempers which had involved us 
in this conteſt—but be it as it would—he begg'd we 
might exchange boxes—in ſaying this he preſented 
his to me with one hand, as he took mine from me 
with the other: and having kiſs'd it—with a ſtream 
of good-nature in his eyes, he os it into his boſom 
and took his leave. 

I guard this box as I would the inſtrumental parts 
of my religion, to help my mind on to ſomething bets» 
ter: in truth, I ſeldom go abroad without it: and oft 
and many a time have I called up by it the courteous 
ſpirit of its owner to regulate my own'in the juſtlings 
of the world; they had found full employment fas 
his, as I learnt from his ſtory, till about the forty-fifth 
year of his age, when upon ſome military ſervices 


ill requited, and meeting at the ſame time with a diſ- 


appointment in the tendereſt of paſſions, he abandoned 
the ſword and the ſex together, and took 2 
not ſo much in his convent as in himſelt . 
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I feel a damp upon my ſpirits as I am going to add, We 
that in my laſt return through Calais, upon inquiring Wo! 
after Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been dead near Wi 
three months, and was buried, not in his convent, but, Wn 
according to his defire, in a little cemetery belonging 
to it, about two leagues off: I had a ſtrong defire to 
ſee where they had la him—when upon pulling out 
his little horn-box, as I ſat by his grave, and plucking 
up a nettle or two at the head of it, which had no bufi- 
neſs to grow there, they all ſtruck together ſo forcibly 
upon my affections, that I burſt into a flood of tear. — 
but I am as weak as a woman; and I beg the world 
not to ſmile, but pity me. 
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„ _ FELLOW-FEELING. 


— is ſomething in our nature which er- 


gages us to take part in every accident t 

which man is ſubject, from what cauſe ſoever it m1» 
have happened; but in ſuch calamities as a man has 
fallen into through mere misfortune, to be charged 
upon no fault or indifcretion of himſelf, there is ſome- 
thing then ſo truly intereſting, that at the firſt Gght 
we generally make them 6ur own, not altogether from 
a a refleRion that they might have been or may be ſo 
but oftener from a certain generoſity and tenderneß 
of nature which diſpoſes us for compaſſion, abſtract 
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ed ſrom all, AF of ſelf: ſo that without any 
obſervable act of the will, we fuffer with the unfor- 
tunate, and feel a weight upon our ſpirits we know 
not why, on ſeeing the moſt. common inſtances of 
diſtreſs. But where the ſpectacle is uncom- 


their 
monly tragical, and complicated with many circum- 
ſtances of miſery, the mind is then taken captive at 
once, and were it inclined to it, has no power to make 
eſiſtance, but ſurrenders itſelf to all the tender emo- 
tions of pity and deep concern. So that when one 
conſiders this friendly-part of nature, without looking 
farther, one would think it impoſſible for man to look 
upon miſery withont finding himſelf in ſome meaſure 
attached to the intereſt of him who ſuffers it—T fay 
ne would think it impoſſible—for there are ſome 
tempers—how ſhall I deſcribe them? formed either 
f ſuch impenetrable matter, or wrought up by habi- 
tual ſelfiſhneſs to ſuch an utter inſenſibility of what be- 


Wy were not partakers of the ſame nature, ar had 
ho lot or connection with the ſpecies. 
SERMON 111. Pa 33 
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THE MERCIFUL MAN. 


ook into the world. often do your be- 


hold a fordid wretch, whoſe ſtrait heart is 
pen to no man's affliction, taking ſhelter behind an 
: ppearance of piety, and putting on the garb of reli» 
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omes of the fortunes of their fellow - creatures, as if 
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gion, which none but the merciful and compaſfionate 
have a title to wear! Take notice with what ſanity 
he goes to the end of his days, in the ſame ſelfiſh track 
in which he at firſt ſet out—turning neither to the 
right-hand nor the left—but plods on—pores all hi 
life long upon the ground as if afraid to look up, 
leſt peradventure he ſhould ſee aught which miglu 
turn him one moment out of that ſtraight line where 
intereſt is carrying him; or if, by chance, he ſtum- 
bles upon a hapleſs object of diſtreſs, which threatens 
ſuch a diſaſter to him—deveutly paſſing by on the other 
fide, as if unwilling to truſt himſelf to the impreſſions 
of nature, or hazard the inconveniences which pity 


might lead him into upon the occaſion. 
SEKMON 111. P, 46, 
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PITY. 


N benevolent natures, the impulſe to pity is ſo 
ſudden, that, like inſtruments of muſic, which 
obey the touch—the objects which are fitted to excite 
ſuch impreſſions, work ſo inſtantaneous an effect, 
that you would think the will was ſcarce concerned, 
and that the mind was altogether paſſive in the ſym- 
pathy which her own goodneſs has excited. The 
truth is—the ſoul is generally in ſuch caſes ſv buſily 
taken up and wholly engroſſed by the object of pity, 
that ſhe does not attend to her own operations, ot 
take leiſure to examine the principles upon which 
ſhe acts. 
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1 F the many revengeful, covetous, falſe, and ill- 


li natured perſons which we complain of in the 
e world, thougl: we all join in the cry againſt them, 
n. what man amongſt us ſingles out himſelf as a crimi- 
nal, or ever once takes it into his head that he adds 
+ to the number ?—or where is there a man ſo bad, who 
WM would not think it the hardeſt and moſt unfair impu- 
WJ tation, to have any of thoſe particular vices laid to his 
charge ? | 
, If he has the ſymptoms ever ſo ſtrong upon him, 
which he would pronounce infallible in another, 
they are indications of no ſuch malady in himſetf— 
he ſees what no one elle ſees, ſome ſecret and flattering 
WF circumſtances in his favour, which no doubt make a 
i wide difference betwixt his caſe, and the parties which 
ebe condemns}. 
| What other man ſpeaks ſo often and ſo vehemently 
d gainſt the vice of pride, ſets the weakneſs of it in a 
more odious light, or is more hurt with it in another, 
than the proud man himſelf ? It is the ſame with the 
paſſionate, the deſigning, the ambitious, and ſome 
other common characters in life; and bring a con- 
ſequence, of the nature of ſuch vices, and almoſt in- 
ſeparable from them, the effect of it are generally ſo 
groſs and abſurd, that where pity does not forbic it 
is pleaſant to obſerve and trace the cheat through the 
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feveral turnings and windings of the heart, and de. 
tect it through all the ſhapes and — which it 


puts on. : 
SERMON Iv. F. 72. 
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HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


| Sk us go into the houſe of mourning, made ſo 
by ſuch afflictions as have been brought on, 
merely by the common croſs accidents and diſaſters 
to which our condition is expoſed, —where, perhaps, 
the aged parents fit broken · hearted, pierced to theit 
fouls with the folly and indiſcretion of a thankleſs 
child the child of their prayers, in whom all their 
hopes and expectations centered. perhaps a more 
affecting ſcene——a virtuous family lying pinched 
with want, where the unfortunate ſupport of it, hav- 
ing long ſtruggled with a train of misfortunes, and 
bravely fought up againſt them, is now piteouſly 
borne-down at the laſt—overwhelmed with a cruel 
blow which no forecaſt or frugality could have pre- 
vented -O God! look upon his afflitions—Behold 
him diſtracted with many ſorrows, ſurrounded with 
the tender pledges of his love, and the partner of 
his cares—without -bread to give them, unable, from 
the -remembrance of better days, to dig ;—to beg, 


aſhamed. 
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When we enter into the houſe of mourning ſuch 
28 this—it is impoſſible to inſult the unfortunate even 
with an improper look - Under whatever levity and 
diſſipation of heart, ſuch objects catch our eyes,— 
they catch likewiſe our attentions, collect and call 
home our 1 :atgered thoughts, and exerciſe them with 
wiſdom. A tranſient ſcene of diſtreſs, ſuch as is 
here ſketched, how ſoon does it furniſh materials to 
ſet the mind at work! how neceſſarily does it engage 


it to the conſideration of the miſeries and misfortunes, - 


the dangers and calamities to which the life of man 
is ſubject! By holding up ſuch a glaſs before it, it 
forces the mind to ſee and reflect upon the 'vanity— 
the periſhing condition, and uncertain tenure of 
every thing in this world. From reflections of this 
ſerious caſt, how inſenſibly do the thoughts carry us 
farther !—and from conſidering what we are—what 
kind of world we live in, and what evils befal us 
in it, how naturally do they ſet us to look forwards 
at what poſſibly we ſhalt be, for what kind of 
world we are intended what evils may befal us 
there and what provifions we ſhould make againſt 
them here, whilſt we have time and opportunity! 
If theſe leſſons are ſo inſeparable from the houſe of 
mourning here ſuppoſed—we ſhall find it a ſtill more 
inſtructive ſchool cf wiſtlom when we take a view of 
the place in that more affecting light in which the 
wiſe man ſeems to confine it in the text; in which, 
by the houſe of mourning, I believe he means that 
particular ſcene of ſorrow, where there is lamenta- 
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tion and mourning for the dead. Turn hither, I 
beſeech you, for a moment. Behold a dead man 
ready to be carried out, the only ſon of his mother, 
and ſhe a widow ! Perhaps a more affecting ſpectacle, 
a kind and indulgent father of a numerous family, lies 
breathleſs—ſnatched away in the ſtrength of his age 
torn in an evil hour from his children and the boſom 
of a diſconſolate wife! Behold much people of the 
city gathered together to mix their tears, with ſettled 
ſorrow in their looks, going heavily along to the 
houſe of mourning, to perform the laſt melancholy 
office, which, when the debt of nature is paid, we 
are called upon to pay each other! If this ſad occa- 
ſion which leads him there, has not done it already, 
take notice to what a ſerious and devout frame of 
mind every man is reduced, the moment he enters 
this. gate of affliction. The buſy, and fluttering ſpirits 
which in the houſe of mirth were wont to tranſport 
him from one diverting object to another ſee how 
they are fallen! how peaceably they are laid! In 
this gloomy manſion full of ſhades and uncomfort- 
able damps to ſeize the ſoul,—ſce, the light and eaſy 
heart, which never knew what it was to think before, 
bow penſive it is now, how ſoft, how ſuſceptible, 
how full of religious impreſſions, how deeply it is 
ſmitten with a ſenſe and with a love of virtue ! Could 
we, in this crifis, whilſt the empire of reaſon and re- 
ligion laſts, and the heart is thus exerciſed with wii- 
dom, and buſied with heavenly contemplations—could 
we ſee it naked as it is—ſtripped of its paſſions, un- 
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ſpotted by the world, and regardleſs of its pleaſures— 
we might then ſafely reſt our cauſe upon this ſingle evi- 
dence, and appeal to the moſt ſenſual, whether Salomon 
has not made a juſt determination here in favour of 
the houſe of mourning ? not for its own ſake, but as 
it is fruitful in virtue, and becomes the occaſion of ſo 
much good, Without this end, ſorrow, I own, has 
no uſe but to ſhorten a man's days—nor can gravity 
with all its ſtudied ſolemnity of look and carriage, 
ſerve any end but to make one half of the world merry, 
and impoſe upon the other, 

SERM. 1t. . 33. 


FRAILTY. 


HE beſt of men appear ſometimes to be ſtrange 
compounds of contradictory qualities: and, 
were the accidental overſights and folly of the wiſeſt 
man, —the failings and imperfections of a religious 
man, —the haſty acts and paſſionate words of a meek 
man; were they to riſe up in judgment againſt them, 
=and an ill-natured judge be ſuffered to mark in this 
manner, what has been done amiſs—what character ſa 
inexceptionable as to be able to ſtand before him? 


SER Me, XXXI, r. 33» 


G INSEN- 
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INSENSIBILITY., 


IT is the fate of mankind, too often, to ſeem inſea- 
ible of what they may enjoy at the eaſieſt rate. 


SERM. XLII. P. 126, 


UNCERTAINTY. - 


| ERE is no condition in life ſo fixed and prr- 

1 manent as to be out of danger, or the reach o 
Change: and we all may depend upon it, that we ſhall 
take our turns of wanting and defiring. By how man) 
unforeſeen cauſes may riches take wing! The crowns 
of princes may be ſhaken, and the greateſt that ever 
awed the world have experienced what the turn of the 
wheel can do.— That which hath happened to one man, 
may befal another; and, therefore, that excellent 
rule of our Saviour's ought. to govern us in all our 
actions. Whatſoever you would that men ſhould do 
to you, do you alſo to them likewiſe.—Time and 
chance happen to all; and the moſt affluent may be 
ſtript of all, and find his worldly comforts like fo mai 
withered leaves dropping from him. 


SERM., XLI. F. 209. 
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THE DEAD ASS, 


ND this, faid he, putting the remains of a cruſt 
into his wallet—and this ſhould have been thy 
portion, ſaid he, badiſt thou been alive to have ſhared 
it with me. I thought by the accent, it had been an 
apoſtrophe to his child; but 'twas to his aſs, and to 
the very aſs we had ſeen dead on the road, which had 
occaſioned La Fleur's miſadventure. The man ſeemed 
to lament it much; and it inſtantly brought into my 
mind $ancho's lamentation for his; but he did it with 
more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was fitting on a ſtone bench at thy 
door, with the aſs's pannel and its bridle on one fide, 
which he took up from time to time—then laid them 
down—look'd at them—and ſhook his head. He 
then took his cruſt of bread out of his wallet again, 
as if to eat it; held it ſome time in his hand—then 
laid it upon the bit of his aſs's bridle—look'd'wiſt- 
fully at the little arrangement he had made—and then 
gave a ſigh. | 

The fimplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, 
and La Fleur among the reſt, whilſt the horſes were 
getting ready; as I continued ſitting in the poſt-chaiſe, 
I could ſee and hear over their heads. 

He ſaid he had come laſt from Spain, where he 
had been from the furtheſt borders of Franconia and 
had got ſo far on his return home, when his aſs died. 
Every one ſcemed deſirous to know what buſineſs 
| G 2 / 
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could have taken ſo old and poor a man ſo far a jour- 
ney from his own home. 

It had pleaſed Heaven, he faid, to bleſs him with 

three ſons, the fineſt lads in all Germany; but having 
in one week loſt two of them by the ſmall-pox, and 
the youngeſt falling ill of the ſame diſtemper, he was 
afraid of being bereft of them all; and made a vow, 
M Heaven would not take hm from him alſo, he would 
0 in gratitude to St. Zago, in Spain. 
When the mourner got thus far on his ſtory, he 
ſtopp'd to pay nature her tribute—and wept bitterly. 
. He ſaid Heaven had accepted the conditions, and 
that he had ſet out from his cottage, with this poor 
creature, who had been a patient partner of his jour- 
ney—that it had eat the ſame bread with him all the 
way, and was unto him as a friend. 

Every body who ſtood about, heard the poor fellow 
with concern—La Fleur offered him money—the 
mourner ſaid he did not want it—it was not the value 
of the aſs—but the loſs of him.—The aſs, he ſaid, he 
was aſſured, loved him—and upon this, told them 
a long ſtory of a miſchance upon their paſſage over the 
Hyrentan mountains, which had ſeparated them from 
each other three days: during which time the aſs had 
Fought him as much as he had ſought the aſs, and 
they had neither ſcarce eat or drank till they met, 

Thou haſt one comfort, friend, ſaid I, at leaſt 
zin the loſs of the poor beaſt; I'm ſure thou haſt been 
a mefrciful'maſter to him.—Alas ! ſaid the mourner, 1 
tnought fo when he was alive—but now, he is dead, I 
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think otherwiſe.— I fear the weight of myſelf and my 
afflictions together have been too much for him they 
have, ſhortened the poor creature's days, and I fear F 
have them W anſwer for.—Shame on the world !, ſaid 
I to myſelf—Did we love each other as this poor ſoul 
but lov'd his aſs—'twould. be ſomething. 


SENT. JOURNEYy p. 74. 
L 
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HUMOURING IMMORAL APPETITES, / 


HE humouring of certain appetites, where: mo- 

rality is not concerned, ſeems to be the means by 
which the Author of nature intended to ſweeten this 
journey of life, —and bear us up under the man 
ſhocks and hard joſtlings, which we are ſure to meet 
with in our way. And a man might, with as much 
reaſon, muffle up himſelf againſt ſunſhine and fair 
weather,—and at other times expoſe himſelf naked fo 
the inclemencies of cold and rain, as debar himſelf of 
the innocent n of his nature, for affected reſerve 
and melancholy. 

It is true, on the other hand, out paſſions are apt to 
grow upon us by indulgence, and become exorbitan, 
it they are not kept under exact diſcipline, that by way 
of caution and prevention, 'twere better, at certain 
times, to affect ſome degree of needleſs reſerve; than 
hazard any il! conſequences from the other extreme. 

ERM. XXXVII. r. 13. 
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UN ITY. 


OOK into private life—behold how good and 
pleaſant a thing it is to live together in unity 

it is like the precious ointment poured upon the head 
of Aaron, that run down to his ſkirts; importing that 
this balm of life is felt and enjoyed, not only by go- 
vernors of kingdoms, but is derived down to the 
loweſt rank of life, and taſted in the moſt private re- 
ceſſes ;—all, from the king to the peaſant, are refreſh- 
ed with its bleſſings, without which we can find no 
comfort in any thing this world can give. It is this 
dleſſing gives every one to ſit quietly under his vine, 
and reap the fruits of his labour and induſiry :—in one 
word, which beſpeaks who is the beſtower of it—it is 
that only which keeps up the harmony and order of the 
world, and preſerves every thing in it from ruin and 


- confuſion, 


SERMON XII. r. 203» 
DBB —— 
OPPOSITION, 


HERE are ſecret workings in human affairs, 
which over-rule all human contrivance, and 
counterplot the wiſeſt of ougfcounſels, in ſo ſtrange and 
unexpected a manner, as to caſt a damp upon our beſt 
ſchemes and warmeſt endeavours. 


SERMON XXXIX, P. 170. 
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Captain Shandy's Tuſtification of his own Principles ana 
C:ndut? in wiſhing to continue the War, 


Written to his Brother. 


AM not inſenfible, brother Shandy, that when a 
man, whoſe profeſſion is arms, wiſhes, as I have 
done, for war,—it has an ill aſpect to the world: 
and that, how juſt and right ſoever his motives and 
intentions may be, —he ſtands in an uneaſy poſture in 

vindicating himſelf from private views in doing it. 
For this cauſe, if a ſoldier is a prudent man, which 
he may be, without being a jot the leſs brave, he will 
be ſure not to utter his wiſh in the hearing of an ene- 
my; for, ſay what he will, an enemy will not believe 
him.—He will be cautious of doing it even to a friend, 
—leſt he may ſuffer in his eſteem ;—But if his heart 
is overcharged, and a ſecret ſigh for arms muſt have 
its vent, he will reſerve it for the ear of a brother, 
who knows his true character to the bottom, and 
what his true notions, diſpoſitions, and principles of 
honour are: What, I hope, I have been in all theſe, 
brother Sandy, would be unbecoming in me to fay ; 
—much worſe, I know, have I been than I ought, — 
and ſomething worſe, perhaps, than I think: but 
ſuch as I am, you, my dear brother Sandy, who have 
ſuck'd the ſame breaſts with me,—and with whom I 
have been brought up from my cradle,—and from 
whoſe knowledge, from the firſt hours of our boyi 
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paſtimes, down to this, I have concealed no one action 
of my life, and ſcarce a thought in it ſuck as I am, 
brother, you muſt by this time know me, with all my 
vices, and with all my weakneſſes too, whether my age, 
my temper, my paſſions, or my underſtanding, 

Tell me then, my dear brother Shancy, upon which 


of them it is, that when I eondemned the peace of 


Utrecht, and grieved the war was not carried on with 
vigour a little longer, you ſhould think your brother 
did it upon unworthy views; or that in wiſhing for 
war, he ſhould be bad enough to wiſh more of kis 
fellow creatures ſlain,—mere ſlaves made, and more 
families driven from their peaceful habitations, mercly 
for his own pleaſure Tell me, brother Shaxdy, upon 
what one deed of mine do you ground it ? 

If, when I was a ſchool- boy, I could not hear a drum 
beat, but my heart beat with it—was it my fault? Did 
I plant the propenſity there? Did I fourd the alarm 
within, or Nature ? 

When G, Earl of Warwick, and Pari/mus and 
Pariſmenus, and Valentine and Orſon, and the Seven 
Champions of England were handed around the ſchool, 
were they not all purchaſed with my own pocket- 
money !—Was that felfiſh, brother Sharcy When 
we read over the ſiege of Tro, which laſted ten years 
and eight months,—though with ſuch a train of artil- 
lery as we had at Namur, the town might have been 
carried in a week—was I not as much concerned for 
the Greeks and Trojans as any boy of the whole ſchool? 
Had I not three ſtrakes of a ferula given me, two on 
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my right hand, and one on my left, for calling Flere 
a bitch for it? Did any one of you ſhed more tears 
for Hector? And when king Priam came to the camp 
to beg his body, and returned weeping back to Trey 
without it,—you know, brother, I could not cat my 
dinner. | | 

—Did that beſpeak me cruel ? Or, becauſe, brother 
Sbandy, my blood flew out into the camp, and my 
heart panted for war,—was it a proof it could not ach 
for the diſtreſſes of war too ? 

O brother! 'tis one thing for a ſoldier to gather 
laurels, —and *tis another to ſcatter cypreſs. 

—'Tis one thing, brother Shanay, for a ſoldier to 
hazard his own life—to leap firſt down into the trench, 
where he is ſure to be cut in pieces: Tis one thing, 
from public ſpirit and a thirſt of glory, to enter the 
breach the firſt man,—to ſtand in the foremoſt rank, 
and march bravely on with drums and trumpets, and 
colours flying about his ears :;—'tis one thing, I ſay, 
brother Sandy, to do this; and 'tis another thing to 
reflect on the miſeries of war, —to view the deſelations 
of whole countries, and conſider the intolerable fatigues 
and hardſhips which the ſoldier himſelf, the inſtrument 
who works them, is forced (for 6x-pence a- day, if he 
can get it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I was by you, in 
Le Frure's funeral ſermon, That fo /eft and gentle a 
creature, born to love mercy and kindne/5, as man is, was 
not ſhaped for this ? But why did you not add, Toric, 
—if not by NaTuRE,—that he is ſo by. NecessiTY# 
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For what is war? What gs it, Trieb, when fought as 
ours has been, upon principles of Liberty, and upon 
principles of Hoxour—what is it, but the getting toge- 
ther of quiet and harmleſs people, with their ſwords in 
their hands, to keep the ambitious and the turbulent 
within bounds! And Heaven is my witneſs, brother 
Shandy, that the pleaſure I have taken in theſe things, 
—and that infinite delight, in particular, which has at- 
tended my fieges in my bewling-green, has roſe within 
me, and I hope in the Corporal too, from the conſci- 
ouſneſs we both had, that in carrying them on, we 
were anſwering the great end of our creation. 


T. SHANDY, VOL. III. CHAP. 75. 


* 


MERCY. 


Y uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries: 
not from want of courage, —where juſt occa- 
fions preſented, or called it forth,.— I know no man 
under whoſe arm I would ſooner have taken ſhelter ;— 
nor did this ariſe from any inſenſibility or obtuſeneſs of 
his intellectual parts; —he was of a peaceful, placid 
nature,—no jarring element in it,—all was mixed up 

- ſo kindly with him; my uncle Toy had ſcarce a heart 
to retaliate upon a fly ;—Go,—ſays he one day at din- 
ner, to an overgrown one which had buzzed about 
his noſe, and tormented him cruelly all dinner time, 


1 
and which, after infinite attempts, he had caught at 
laſt—as it flew by him I'll not hurt thee, ſays my 
uncle Toby, riſing from his chair, and going acroſs the 
room, with the fly in his han?,—P'll not hurt a hair of 
thy head :—Go, ſays he, lifting up the ſaſh, and open- 
ing his hand as he ſpoke, to let it eſcape :—go, poor 
devil,—get thee gone; why ſhould I hurt thee ?-- 
This world ſurely is wide enough to hold thee and me. 


*..* This is to ſerve for parents and governors, in- 
ſtead of a whole volume upon the ſubject, 


T. SHANDY, VOL. I. CHAP, 37. 
———— — 
INDOLENCE. 
NCONSISTENT ſoul that man is !/—languiſhing 


under wounds which he has the power to heal 
his whole life a contradiction to his knowledge !—his 
reaſon, that precious gift of God to him—(inſtead of 
pouring in oil) ſerving but to ſharpen his ſenſibilities, 
to multiply his pains, and render him more melancholy 
and uneaſy under them Poor unhappy creature, that 
| he ſhould do ſo !—are not the neceflary cautes of mi · 
ſery in this life enow, but he muſt add voluntary ones 
to his ſtock of ſorrow : ſtruggle againit evils which 
cannot be avoided, and ſubmit to others, which a tenth 
part of the trouble they create him, would remove 
trom, his heart for ever? 
r. SSANDY, vol. II. CHAP: 14% 
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CONSOLATION. 


Tarron: an affliction is digeſted, conſolation ever 

comes too ſoon ;—and after it it digeſted—it 
eomes too late: there is but a mark between theſe two, 
as fine almoſt as a hair, for a comforter to take aim 
at. 


T. SHANDY, vol. II. CHAP. 22. 


THE STARLING. 


— DESHREW the /ombre pencil! ſaid I yaunt- 
ingly— for I envy not its powers, which 
paints the evils of life with fo hard and deadly a co- 
ouring. The mind ſits terrified at the objects ſhe has 
magnified herſelf, and blackened; reduce them to 
their proper ſize and hue, ſhe overlooks them. —'Tis 
true, ſaid I, correcting the propoſition—the Ba#ille is 
not an evil to be deſpiſed—but ſtrip it of its towers 
falt up the fo/#—unbarricade the doors—call it imply 
a confinement, and ſuppoſe tis ſome tyrant. of- a dil- 
temper—and not a man which holds you in it—the 
evil vaniſhes, and you bear the other half without 
complaint, 
I was interrupted in the hey · day of this ſoliloquy, 
with a voice, which I took to be of a child, which 
eamplained it could not get out.“ I looked up 
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and down the paſſage, and ſeeing neither man, woman, 
nor child, I went out without farther attention. 

In my return back through the paſſage, I heard the 
ſame words repeated twice over; and looking up, I 
ſaw it was a ſtarling hung in a little cage“ I can't 
get out—lI can't get out,“ ſaid the ſtarling. 

I ſtood looking at the bird: and to every perſon 
who came through the paſſage it ran fluttering to the 
ſide towards which they approached it, with the ſame 
lamentation of its captivity—** J can't get out,” faid 
the ſtarling—God help thee, ſaid I; but I will let 
thee out, colt waat it will; ſo I turned about the cage 
to get the door; it was twiſted and double twiſted ſo 
faſt with wite, there was no getting it open, without 
pulling it to pieces—T took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting 
his deliverance, and thruſting his head through the 
trellis, preſſed his breaſt againſt it, as if impatient 
I fear, poor creature! faid I, I eannot ſet thee at liber- 
ty—“ No,” ſaid the ſtarling—* I can't get out—1 
can't get out,” ſaid the ſtarling.. 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened : nor do I remember an incident in my life, 
where the diſſipated ſpirits, to which my reaſon had 
been a bubble, were fo ſuddenly called home. Me- 
chanical as the notes were, yet fo true in tune to na- 
ture were they chanted, that in one moment they over- 
threw all my ſyſtematic reaſonings upon the Baſtille; 
and I heavily walked up ſtairs, unfaying every word I 
had ſaid in going down them, 
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Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, Slavery! ſaid T 
ſtill thou art a bitter draught ! and though thouſands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art 
no lefs bitter on that account-—'Tis thou, thrice ſweet 
and gracions goddeſs! addreſſing myſelf to LI BEN, 
whom all in public or in private worſhip, whole taſte 
is grateful, and ever will be ſo, till NATuk E herſelf 
ſhall change—no int of words can fpot thy ſnowy 
mantle, or chymic power turn thy fcreptre into iron 
with thee to ſmile upon him as he eats his cruſt, 
the ſwain is happier than his monarch, from whoſe 
court thou art exiled — Gracious Heaven! cried I, 
kneeling down upon the laſt ſtep but one in my aſcent 
rant me but health, thou great Beſtower of it, 
and give me but this fair goddeſs as my companion 
and ſhower down thy mitres, if it ſeems good 
unto thy divine providence, upon thoſe heads which 
are aching for them. 


SENT. JOURNEY, v. 134. 
— — 
THE CAPTIVE. 


PARIS» 


HE bird in his cage purſued me into my room; 

I fat down cloſe by my table, and leaving my 

head upon my hand, I began to figure to myſelf the 

miſeries of confinement. I was in a right frame fort 
it, and ſo I gave full ſcope to my imaginat.on. 


En 

I was going to begin with the millions of my feltow- 
creatures born to no inheritance but ſlavery ; but find - 
ing, however affecting the picture was, that I could 
not bring it near me, and that the multitude of ſad 
groups in it did but diſtract me 

I took a ſingle captive, and having firſt ſhut 
him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half waſted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement, and felt what kind of ſick- 
neſs of the heart it was which ariſes from hope deferr'd. 
Upon looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and feveriſh : in 
thirty years the weſtern breeze had not once fann'd his 
blood—he had ſeen no ſun, no moon, in all that time 
—nor had the voice of friend or kinfman breathed 
through his lattice :—his children 

—But here my heart began to bleed—and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground upon a little ſtraw, 
in the fartheſt corner of his dungeon, which was al- 
ternately his chair and bed: a little calendar of ſmall 
ſticks were laid at the head, notch'd all over with the 
diſmal days and nights he had paſſed there—he had 
one of thoſe little flicks in his hand, and with a ruſty 
nail he was etching another day of miſery to add to 
the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he 
lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards the door, then caſt 
it down—ſbook his head, and went on with his. work 
of affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he 
turned his body to lay his little ſtick upon the bundle 
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lle gave a deep figh-—I ſaw the iron enter into li; 
ſoul—-I burſt into tears I could not ſuſtain the picture 
of confinement which my fancy had drawn. 
ENT. JOURNEY, r. 138. 


THE DWARF. 


WAS walking down that lane which leads from the 

Carouſel to the Palais Royal, and obſerving a little 
boy in ſome diſtreſs at the fide of the gutter, which ran 
down the middle of it, I took hold of his hand, and 
help'd him over. Upon turning up his face to look 
at him after, I perceived he was about forty—Never 
mind, ſaid I; ſome * body will do as much for me 
when I am ninety, 

I feel ſome little principles within me, which in- 
cline me to be mercitul towards the poor blighted part 
of my ſpecies, who have neither ſize or ſtrength to 
get on in the world. I cannot bear to ſee one of them 
trod upon; and had ſcarce got ſeated beſide an old 
French officer at the Opera Comique, ere the diſguſt 
was exerciſed, by ſeeing the very thing happen under 
the box we fat in. 

At the end of the orcheſtra, and betwixt that and 
the firſt de- box, there is a ſmall 2/@/anade left, where, 
when the houſe is full, numbers of all ranks take 
ſanctuary. Though you ſtand, as in the parterre, you 
pay the fame price as in the orcheſtra, A poor de- 
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feacelets being of this order had got thruſt, ſome- 


how or other, into this luckleſs place——the night 
was hot, and he was ſurrounded by beings two feet 


and a half higher than himſelf. The dwarf ſuffered - 


inexpreſſibly on both ſides: but the thing which in- 
commoded him moſt was a tall corpulent G-rmat, 
near {even feet high, who ſtood directly betwixt him 
and all poſſibility of ſeeing either the ſtage or the 
actors. The poor dwarf did all he could to get a 
peep at what was going forwards, by ſeeking for 
ſome little opening betwixt the Cermau's arm and his 
body, trying firſt one fide, then the other; but the 
Cru Rood ſquare in the moſt unaccommodating 
poſture that can be imagined——=the dwarf might as 
well have been placed at the bottom of the deepeſt 
draw-well in Paris; ſo he civilly reached up his 
hand to the German's ſleeve, and told him his diſtreſs 
he German turn'd his head hack, look'd down 
upon him as Gœllab did upon David—and unfeelingly 
reſumed his poſture, ; | 

I was juſt then taking a pinch of fauff out of my 
Maok's little horn-box—And how would thy meek 
and courteous ſpirit, my dear Monk! fo temper'd to 
brar and forbear Ihow ſweetly would it have lent an 
ear to this poor ſoul's complaint! 

The old French officer ſeeing me lift up my eyes 
with an emotion, as I made the apoſtrophe, took the 
liberty to aſk me what was the matter ?——L told him 


the ſtory in three words; and added, how inhuman it 
Was. 
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By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, 
and in his firſt tranſports, which are generally unrea- 
ſonable, had told the German he would cut off his 
long queue with his knife — The German look'd back 
coolly, and told him he was welcome, if he could 
reach it. hab | 

An injury ſharpened by an infult, be it to who it will, 
makes every man of ſentiment a party; I could have 
leaped out of the box to have redreſſed it.—The old 
French officer did it with much leſs confuſion ; for 
leaning a little over, and nodding to a ſentinel, and 
pointing at the fame time with his fingegto the diſ- 
treſs—the ſentinel made his way to it.— There was no 
occafion to tell the grievance—the thing told itſel; 
ſo thruſting back the German inſtantly with his muſket 
he took the poor dwarf by the hand, and placed him 
before him This is noble! faid I, clapping my hands 
together And yet you would not permit this, ſaid 
the old officer, in Exgland. 

In England, dear Sir, faid I, ave all ſit at our eaſe, 

Tae old Frexch officer would have fet me at unity 
with myſelf, in cafe I had been at variance, —by - 
ing it was a bon-mo—and as a bon-mot is always worth 
ſomething at Paris, he offered me a pinch of ſnuff, 
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CHARITY, 
WY HEN all is ready, and every article is diſputed 


and paid for in the inn, unleſs you are a little 
ſour'd by the adventure, there is always a matter to 
compound at_the door, before you can get inte your 
chaiſe, and that is with the ſons and daughters of po- 
verty, who ſurround you. Let no man ſay, Ler 
them go to the devil;”—'tis a cruel journey to ſend a 
te miſerables, and they have had ſufferings enow 
without it: I always think it better to take a few ſous 
out in my hand; and I would counſel every gentle 
travelicr to do ſo likewiſe; he need not be ſo exact in 
ſetting down his motives fo# giving them —hey will 
be regiſtered elſewhere, 

For my own part, there is no man gives ſo little as 
I do; for few that I know have ſo little to give: but 
as this was the firſt public act of my charity in France, 
I tvok the more notice of it. 

A-well-a-day ! ſaid I, I have but eight ſous in the 
world, ſhewing them in my hand, and there are eight 
poor men and eight poor women for 'em. 

A poor tatter'd ſoul without a ſhirt on, inſtantly 
withdrew his claim, by retiring two ſteps out of the 
circle, and making a diſqualifying bow, on his part. 
Had the whole parterre cried out Plate aux dames ! 
with one voice, it would not have conveyed the 
ſentiment of a deference for the fex with half the 
effect. | 
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Juſt Heaven ! for what wiſe reaſon haſt thou ordered 
it, that beggary and urbanity, which are at ſuch 
variance in other countries, ſhould find a way to be at 
unity in this ? 

I infiſted upon preſenting him with a ſingle ſous, 
merely for his politeſſc. 

A poor little dwarfiſh, briſk fellow, who ſtood 
over-againſt me in the circle, putting ſomething firſt 
under his arm, which had once been a hat, took his 
fnuff-box out of his pocket, and generouſly offered a 
pinch on both fides of him; it was a gift of conſe- 
- quence, and modeſtly declined—The poor little fel- 
low preſs'd it upon them with a nod of welcome- 
- nels—Prenez er—prenes, ſaid he, looking another 
way; ſo they each took a pinch,—Pity thy box 
ſhould ever want one, faid I to myſelf; fo I puta 
couple of ſous into it—taking a ſmall pinch out of his 
box, to enhance the value, as I did it—He felt wie 
weiglit of the ſecond obligation more than that of the 
firſ.—'twas doing him an honour=the other was only 
doing him a charity—and he made me a bow down 
to the ground for it. © 

Here! ſaid I to an old ſoldier with one hand, 
who had been campaign'd and worn out to death in 
the ſervice—here's a couple of ſous for thee. Yue 
le Rei ſaid the old ſoldier. 

1 had then but three ſous. left; ſo I gave one, 
fimply pour Pamour de Dien, which was the footing on 
which it was begg'd—The poor woman had a diſlo- 


fon 
cated hip; ſo it could not well be-upon any other 
motive. ; 
Mo cher & tres charitable Monſieur —There's no op- 
poſing this, ſaid I, | 
Mylord Angloi— the very ſound was worth the 
money ſo ] gave my laft ſous for it. But in the eager- 
neſs of giving, I overlook'd a pauvre honteux, who 
had no one to aſk a ſous for him, and who, I be- 
lieved, would have periſhed ere he could have aſked 
one for himſelf; he ſtood by the chaiſe, a little without 
the circle, and wiped, a tear from a face which, 
I thought, had ſeen better days—Good God! faid I 
and I have not one fingle fous left to give him 
But you havea thouſand! cried all the powers of nature, 
ſtirring within me—ſo I gave him—no matter What 


Iam aſhamed to ſay how much, now—and was aſhamed. , 


to think how little, then; ſo if the reader can form 
any conjecture of my diſpoſition, as theſe two fixed 
points are given him, he may judge within a livre or 
two what was the preciſe ſum. 

I could afford nothing for the reſt, but Dieu vous 
biniſſe—E!t le bon Dieu vous bemfſe encort— ſaid the old 
ſoldier, the dwarf, &c, The pauvre honteux could fay 
nothing—he pull'd ont a little handkerchief, and 
wiped his face as he turned away—and I thought he 
thanked me more than them all. 
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REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


IHE Corpora 
Tread lightly on his aſhes, ye men of genius, 
tor he was your kinſman : 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodneſs, — for he 
was your brother—Oh Corporal! had I thee but 
now,—now, that I am able to give thee a dinner and 
protection,. how would I cheriſh thee ! thou ſhould(t 
wear thy Montero-cap every hour of the day, and 
every day of the week,—and when it was worn out, 
F would purchaſe thee a couple like it ;—but alas! 
alas! alas! now that I can do this in ſpite of their 
reverences—the occaſion is loſt—for thou art gone ; 
thy genius fled up to the flars from whence it came; 
—and that warm heart of thine, with all its generous 
and open veſſels, compreſſed into a clod of the walley ! 

But what is this—what is this, to that future and 
dreaded page, where I look towards the velvet pall, 
decorated with the military enfigns of thy maſter— 
the firſt—the foremoſt of created beings; where 1 
ſball ſee thee, faithful ſervant, . laying his ſword and 
ſcabbard with a trembling hand acroſs his coffin, and 
then turning, pale as aſhes, to the door, to take his 
mourning horſe by the bridle, to follow his hearſe, as 
he directed thee;—where—all my father's ſyſtems ſhall 
be baffled by his ſorrows; and, in ſpite of his philo- 
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ſophy, I ſhall behold him, as he inſpects the lackered 
plate, twice taking his ſpectacles from off his noſe, 
to wipe away the dew which nature had ſhed npon 
them—when I ſee him caſt the roſemary with an air 
of diſconſolation, which cries through my. ears,—O 
Toby ! in what corner of the world ſhall 1 ſeek thy 
fellow. | | : 

—Gracious powers! which erſt have opened the 
lips of the dumb in his diſtreſs, and made the tongue 
of the ſtammerer ſpeak plain—when I ſhall arrive at 
this dreaded page, deal not with me, then, with a 
ſtinted hand, 

0 
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PLEASURES OF 


OBSERVATION AND STUDY. 


— HAT a large volume of adventures may 
be graſped within this little ſpau of life, 
by him who intereſts his heart in every thing, and 
who, having eyes to ſee what time and chance are 
perpetually holding out to him as he journeyeth on 
his way, miſſes nothing he can fairly lay his hands 
on ! 

If this won't turn out ſomething—another will— 
—10 matter—'tis an eſſay upon human nature—T'get 
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my laboyr for my pains— tis enough—the pleaſure of 
the experiment has kept my ſenſes, and the beſt part of 
my blood awake, and laid the groſs to ſleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
ſoeba, and cry, Tis all barren=—And fo it is; and fo 
is all the world to him who will not cultivate the 
fruits it offers. I declare, ſaid 1, clapping my hands 
cheerily together, that were I in a deſart, I would find 
out wherewith in it to call forth my affections—If I 
could do no better, I-would faſten them upon ſome 
ſweet myrtle, or ſeek ſome melancholy cypreſs to 
connect myſelf to—I would court their ſhade, and 
greet them kindly for their proteftion—I would cut 
my name upon them, and ſwear they were the lovelieſt 
trees throughout the deſart: if their leaves withered, 
I would teach myſelf- to mourn, and when they re- 
Joiced, I would rejoice along with them. 

| SENT» JOURNEY) r. fl. 
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FEELING AND BENEFICENCE. 


| AS it Mackay's regiment, quoth my uncle 
Toby, where the poor grenadier was ſo un- 
mercifully whipp'd at Bruges about the ducats ?—— 
O Chriſt ! he was innocent ! cried Trim, with a deep 
figh—And he was whipp'd, may it pleaſe your 
honour, almoſt to death's door.— They had better 
have ſhot him outright, as he begged, and he had 
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gone directly to heaven, for he was as innocent as, 
your honour.—1 thank thee, Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby. I never think of his, continued Trim, and 
my poor brother Tan's misfortunes, for we were all 
three ſchool-fellows, but I cry like a coward. —Tears 
are no proof of cowardice, Trim; I drop them oft- 
times myſelf, cried my uncle Toby—I know your 
honour does, replied Trim, and ſo am not aſhamed 
ef it myſelf —But to think, may it pleaſe your 
- honour, continued Trim,—a tear ſtealing into the cor- 
ner of his eye as he ſpoke——to think of two vir- 
tuous lads, with hearts as warm in their bodies, and 
25 honeſt as God could make them—the children of 
boneſt people, going forth with gallant ſpirits to ſeek 
their fortunes in the world—and fall into ſuch evils"! 
poor Tom! to be tortured upon a rack for nothing 
but marrying a us widow who ſold ſauſages— 
honeſt Dick Zohy/on's ſoul to be ſcourged out of his 
body, for the ducats another man put in his knapſack ! 
O !—theſe are misfortunes, cried Trim, pulling out 
his handkerchief, —theſe are misfortunes, — may it 
pleaſe your honour, worth laying down and W 
over, 

—'Twould be a pity, Trim, quoth my uncle 7 oby, 
thou ſhould'ſt ever feel ſorrow of thy own, thou 
ſeeleſt it ſo tenderly for others. Alack-a-day, re- 
plied the Corporal, brightenfng up his face—your 
honour knows I have neither wife or child——I can 
have no ſorrows in this world. As few as any man, 
replied my uncle Toby; nor can I fee how a fellow 

| H 
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of thy light heart can ſuffer, but from the diſtreſs of 
poverty in thy old age—when thou art paſt all ſer- 
vices, Trim,—and haſt outlived thy friends. An't 
pleaſe your honour, never fear, replied Trim, cheerily. 
hut I would have thee never fear, Trin, replied 
my uncle Thy; and therefore, continued my uncle 
Toby, throwing down his crutch, and getting upon 
his legs as he uttered the word therefore—in recom- 
pence, Trim, of thy long fidelity to me, and that 
goodneſs of thy heart I have had ſuch proofs of 
whilſt thy maſter is worth a ſhilling——thou ſhalt 
never aſk elſewhere, Trim, for a penny. Trim at- 
tempted to thank my uncle 7oby, but had not power 
tears trickled down his cheeks faſter than he could 
wipe them off—he laid his hands upon his breaſt— IWF 
made a bow to the ground, and ſhut the door. 
I have left Trim my bowling-green, cried my 
uncle Toby—My father ſmiled l have left him more- 
over, a penſion, continued my uncle Toby—My father Nn 
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SLAVERY. bar 


ONSIDER flavery,—what it is,—how bitter 3 
draught, and how many millions have been 
made to drink it; which, if it can poiſon all earthly, 
happineſs when exerciſed barely upon our bodies 


> 
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what muſt it be, when it comprehends both the ſlavery 
of body and mind? To conceive this, look into the 
hiſtory of the Ramiſb church and her tyrants (or ra- 
ther executioners), who ſeem to have taken pleaſure 
in the pangs and convulſions of their fellow · creatures. 
——Examine the Inquiſition, hear the melancholy 
notes. ſounded in every cell.—Confider the anguiſh 
of mock-trials, and the exquiſite tortures conſequent 
thereupon, mercileſsly inflicted upon the unfortunate, 
where the racked and weary ſoul has ſo often wiſhed 
to take its leave, but cruelly not ſuffered to depart 
—— Conſider how many of theſe helpleſs wretches 
have been hauled from thence, in all periods of this 
tyrannic uſurpation, to undergo the maſſacres and 
flames to which a falſe and bloody religion has con- 
demned them. 
—Let us behold him in another light 

If we conſider man as a creature full of wants and 
r neceſſities (whether real or imaginary), which he is not 
able to ſupply of himſelf, what a train of diſappoint- 
ments, vexations, and dependances are to be ſeen 


4 ſuing from thence to perplex and make his way un- 
eaſy How many joſtlings and hard ſtruggles do 
we undergo in making our way in the world Ho. 
barbarouſly held back !—How often and baſely over- 
thrown, in aiming only at getting bread !—How many 

þ of us never attain it—at leaſt not comfortably, but 

een 


from various unknown cauſes—eat it all our lives long 


lvl. .. 
thiy in bitterneſs ! 
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OPPRESSION VANQUISHED. 


HAVE not been a furlong from Shandy Hall 
L fince I wrote to you laſt—but why is my pen ſo 
perverſe? I have been to #****, and my errand was 
of ſo peculiar a nature, that I muſt give you an ac- 
count of it. You will ſcarce believe me, when I tell 
you it was to out- juggle a juggling attorney; to put 
craft and all its powers to defiance; and to obtain 
Juſtice from one—who has a heart fell enough to 
take advantage of the miſtakes of honeſt ſimplicity, 
and who has raiſed a conſiderable fortune by artifice 
and injuſtice. However, I gained my point !—it was 
a ſtar and garter to me; the matter was as follows: 
«© A poor man, the father of my Veſtal, having by 
& the ſweat of his brow, during a courſe of many la- 
& borious years, ſaved a ſmall ſam of money, applied 
« to this ſcribe to put it'out to uſe for him: this was 
& done, and a bond given for the money.——The 
& honeſt man, having no place in his cottage which 
« he thought ſufficiently ſecure, put it in a hole in 
„ the thatch, which had ſerved inſtead of a ſtrong 
„ box to keep his money. In this fituation the bond 
& remained *till the time of receiving his intereſt 
« drew nigh. But, alas! the rain which, had done 
« no miſchief to his gold, had found out his paper 
„ ſecurity, and had rotted it to pieces!” It would 
be a difficult matter to paint the diſtreſs of the old 
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countryman upon this Uiſcovery ;—he came to me 
weeping, and begged my advice and aſſiſtance !—it 
cut me to the heart! _—_ 

Frame to yourſelf the picture of a man upwards of 
ſixty years of age—who having with much penury 
and more toil, with the addition of a ſmall legacy, 
ſcraped together about fourfcore pounds te ſupport 
him in the infirmities of old age, and to be a little 
portion for his child when, he ſhould be dead and 
gone—loſt his little hoard at once—and, to aggravate 
his misfortune—by his own neglect and incaution.— 
« If I was young, Sir (ſaid he), my affliction would 
have been light——and I might have obtained it 
% again ! but I have loſt my comfort when I moſt 
„wanted it; my ſtaff is taken from me when I 
cannot go alone; and I have nothing to expect in 
future life, but the unwilling charity of a pariſh» 
officer.“ Never in my whole life did I wiſh to be 
rich, with ſo good a grace, .as at this time! What a 
luxury would it have been to have ſaid to this afflicted 
fellow-creature, + There is thy money—go thy ways 
—and be at peace.” 

But, alas! the Shundy family were never much en- 
cumbered with money; and I (the pooreſt of them all) 
could only aſſiſt him with good counſel ; but I did 
not ſtop here. 

I went myſelf with him to *, where, by per- 
ſuaſion, threats, and ſome art, which (by the bye) in 
ſuch a cauſe, and with ſuch an opponent, was very 
juſtifiable—I ſent my poor client back to his * 
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with his comfort and his bond reſtored to him, Bravo! 


Bravo ! 

If a man has a right to be proud of any thing,—it 
is of a good action, done as it ought to be, without 
any baſe intereſt lurking at the bottom of it. 


LETTER VI. TO HIS FRIENDS, 


% 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


T is the mild and quiet half of the world, who are 

generally outraged and borne down by the other 
half of it; but in this they have the advantage, what- 
ever be the ſenſe of their wrongs, that pride ſtands not 
ſo watchful a ſentinel over their forgivenels, as it does 
in the breaſts of the fierce and froward ; we ſhould all 
of us, I believe, be more forgiving than we are, would 
the world but give us leave; but it is apt to interpoſe 
its ill offices in remiſſions, eſpecially of this kind; the 
truth is, it has its laws, to which the heart is not always 
a party; and acts ſo like an unfeeling engine in all 
caſes without diſtinction, that it requires all the firm- 
neſs of the moſt, ſettled humanity to bear up againſt 
it. 

SERM. XVIII. r. 61. 
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HAPPINESS. 


FR great purſuit of man is after happineſs : it 
is the firſt and ſtrongeſt deſire of his nature; 
—in every ſtage of his life, he ſearches for it as for 
hidden treaſure; courts it under a thouſand different 
ſhapes,—and though perpetually diſappointed, —ſtill 
perſiſts, runs after and enquires for it afreſh—aſks 
every paſſenger who comes in his way, Vase will hee 
him any good who will aſſiſt him in the attainment of 
it, or direct him to the diſcovery of this great end of 
all his wiſhes ? 

He is told by one, to ſearch for it among the more 
gay and youthful pleaſures of life, in ſcenes of mirth 
and ſprightlineſs, where happineſs ever preſides, and 
is ever to be known by the joy and laughter which 
be will ſee at once painted in her looks. A ſecond, 
with a graver aſpect, points out to the coltly dwellings 
which pride and extravagance have erected : —tells 
the inquirer, that the object he is in ſearch of inhabits 
 there.—that happineſs lives only in company with the 
great, in the midſt of much pomp and outward ſtate, 
that he will eaſily find her out by the coat of many 
colours ſhe has on, and the great luxury and expence 
of equipage and furniture with which ſhe always fits 
ſurrounded, 

The Miſer bleſſes God !3-wonders how any one 
would miſlead and * "at him upon ſo wrong a 
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ſcent—convinces him that happineſs and extravagance 
never inhabited under the ſame roof; that if he 
would not be diſappointed in his ſearch, he muſt 
look into the plain and thrifty dwellings of the pru- 
dent man, who knows and. underſtands the worth of 
money, and cautiouſly lays it up againft an evil hour: 
That it is not the proſtitution of wealth upon the paſ- 
ſions, or the parting with it at all, that conſtitutes 
bappineſs—but that it is the keeping it together, and 
the having and holding it faſt to him and his heirs for 
ever, which are the chief attributes that form tlus great 
idol of human worſhip, to which ſo much incenſe is 
offered up every day. 

The Epicure, though he eaſily rectifies ſo groſs a 
miſtake, yet at the ſame time he plunges him, if poſli- : 
ble, into a greater; for hearing the object of his pur- 
ſuit to be happineſs, and knowing of no other hap- 
pineſs than what is ſeated immediately in his ſenſes— 
he ſends the enquirer there; tells him tis vain to 
ſearch elſewhere for it, than where Nature herſelf has 
placed it—in the indulgence and gratification of the 
appetites, which are given us for that end; and, in a 
word—if he will not take his opinion in the matter 
he may truſt the word of a much wiſer man, who 
has aſſured 'us—that there is nothing better in this 
world, than that a man ſhould eat and drink, and re- 
- Joice in his works, and make his ſoul enjoy good i in 
labour: for that is his portion. 

To reſcue him from this brutal experiment—Am- 
bition takes him by the hand, and carries him into the 
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world. ſhews him all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
the glory of them, points out the many ways of ad- 
vancing his fortune, and raiſing himſelf to honour,— 
lays before his eyes all the charms and bewitching 
temptations of power, and aſks, if there can be any 
happineſs in this world like that of being careſſed, 
courted, flattered, and followed ? 

To cloſe all, the Philoſopher meets him duſtling 
in the full career of his purſuit — ſtops him tells him, 
if he is in ſearch of happineſs, he is far gone out of his 
way. That this deity has long been baniſhed from 
noife and tumults, where there was no reſt found for 
her, and was fled into ſolitude far from all commerce 
of the world ; and, in a word, if he would find her, 
he muſt leave this buſy and intriguing ſcene, and go 
back to that peaceful ſcene of retirement and books, 
from wich he at firſt ſet out. 

In this circle too often does a man run, tries all 
experiments, and generally fits down wearied and dif- 
latisfied with them all at laſt—in utter deſpair of ever 
accompliſhing what he wants—nor knowing what to 
truſt to after ſo many diſappointments 3 or where 
to lay the fault, whether in the incapacity of his own 
nature, or in the inſufficiency of the enjoyments. 
themſelves. 
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TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 


Y heart ſtops me to pay thee, my dear uncle 
Toby, once for all, the tribute I owe thy good- 
neſs ; here let me thruſt my chair afide, and kneel 
down upon the ground, whilſt I am pouring forth 
the warmeſt ſentiments of love for thee, and venera- 
tion for the excellency of thy character, that ever 
virtue and nature kindled in a nephew's boſom. —— 
Peace and comfort reſt for ever more upon thy head! 
— Thou enviedſt no man's comforts, inſultedſt no 
man's opinions.— Thou blackenedſt no man's charac- 
ter,--devouredſt no man's bread : gently, with faithful 
e bid thee, didſt thou amble round the little 
circle of thy pleaſures, joſtling no creature in the way: 
for each one's ſorrows thou hadſt a tear: —for each 
man's need thou hadſt a ſhilling. Whilſt I am worth 
one, to pay a weeder, — thy path from thy door to thy 
bowling-green ſhall never be grown up—Whilſt there 
is a rood and a half of land in the Shanay family, thy 
fortifications, my dear uncle Toby, ſhall never be de- 
moliſh'd, | | 
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.. YORICK's DEATH A BROKEN HEART. 


HE Mortgager, and Mortgagee differ the one 

from the . other, not more in length of purſe, 
than the Fe/ter and Je/tee do, in that of memory. 
But in this the compariſon between them runs, as 
the ſcholiaſts call it, upon all fours: (which, by the 
bye, is upon one or two legs more than ſome of the 
beſt of Homer's can pretend to) ;—namely, That the 
one raiſes a ſum, and the other a laugh at your expence 
and thinks no more about it. Intereſt, however, ſtill 
runs on in both caſes ;—the periodical or accidental 
payments of it, juſt ſerving to keep the memory of the 
affair alive; 'till at lengh, in ſome evil hour, 
pop comes the creditor upon each, and by demanding 
principal upon the ſpot, together with full intereſt to 
the very days, makes them both feel the full extent of 
their obligations. 

As the reader (for I hate your ifs) has a therongh 
knowledge of human nature, I need not ſay more to 
ſatisfy him, that my Hero could not go on at this 
rate without ſome ſlight experience of theſe inciden- 
tal mementos. To ſpeak the truth, lie had wantonly 
involved himſelf in a multitude of ſmall book debts 
of this ſtamp, which, notwithſtanding Zugenius's fre- 
quent advice, he too much diſregarded ; thinking, 
that as not one of them was contracted through any 
malignancy,—but, on the contrary, from an honeſty 
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of mind, and a mere jocundity of humour, they would 
all of them be croſs'd out in courſe. 

Eugenius would never admit this; and would often 
tell him, that one day or other he would certainly be 
reckoned with: and he would often add, in an ac- 
cent of ſorrowful apprehenſion, —to the uttermoſt 
mite. To which Yorick, with his uſual careleſſneſs of 
heart, would as often anſwer with a pſhaw !—and if 
the ſubject was ſtarted in the fields. with a hop, 
ſkip, and a jump at the end of it; but if cloſe pent 
up in the ſocial chimney-corner, where the culprit was 
barricado'd in, with a table and a couple of arm- 
chairs, and could not ſo readily fly off in a tangent, — 
Eugenius would then go on with his lecture upon diſ- 
cretion in words to this purpoſe, though fomewhat 
better put together. 

Truſt me, dear Yorich, this unwary pleaſantry of 
thine will ſooner or later bring thee into ſcrapes and 
difhculties, which no after-wit can extricate thee out 
fn theſe ſallies, too oft, I ſee, it happens that 
2 perſon laughed at, conſiders himſelf in the light of a 
perſon injured, with all the rights of ſuch a ſituation 
belonging to him; and when thou vieweſt him in that 
light too, and reckons up his friends, his family, his 
Kindred and allies, and muſters up with them the 
many recruits that will liſt under him from a ſenſe of 
common danger ; 'tis no extravagant arithmetic 
to ſay, that for every ten jokes, thou haſt got an 


hundred enemies; and till thou haſt gone on, and 
raiſed a ſwarm of waſps about thine ears, and art halt 
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ſtung to death by them, thou wilt never be convinced 
it is 10. 

I cannot ſuſpect it in the man whom I eſteem, that 
there is the leaſt ſpur from ſpleen, or malevolence of 
intent in theſe ſallies I believe and know them to 
be truly honeſt and ſportive :—But conſider, my dear 
lad, that fools cannot diſtinguiſh this, —and that 
knaves will not ;—and thou knoweſt not what it is, 
either to provoke the one, or to make merry with the 
other ;—whenever they aſſociate for mutual defence, 
depend upon it, they will carry on the war in ſuch 
à manner againſt thee, my dear friend, as to make 
thee heartily fick of it, and of thy life too. 

Revenge, from ſome baneful corner, ſhall level a 
tale of diſhonour at thee, which no innocence of heart 
or integrity of conduct ſhall ſet right. The for- 
tunes of thy houſe ſhall totter,. thy character, which 
led the way to them, ſhall bleed on every fide of it,. 
thy faith queſtioned,—thy works belied—thy wit for- 
gotten—hby learning trampled on. To wind up the 
laſt ſcene of thy tragedy, CrxveLTY and Cows 
ARDICE, twin ruffians, hired and ſet on by Malle 
in the dark, ſhall ſtrike together at all thy infirmities 
and miſtakes ; The beſt of us, my dear lad, lie 
open there, and truſt me,—truſt me, Torick, when ta 
gratify a private appetite, it is once reſolved upon, that 
an innocent and an helpleſs creature ſhall be ſacrificed, tis 
an eaſy matier to pick up ſhicks enough from any thicket 
where it bas frayed, to make a fire to offer it up with. 


* 
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Yorick ſcarce ever heard the ſad vaticination of 
his deſtiny read over to him, but with a tear ſtealing 
front his eye, and a promiſſory look attending it, that 

he was reſolved, for the time to come, to ride his tit 
with more ſobriety.—But, alas, too late !—a grand 
confederacy, with u and #*#*#**#* at the head of it, 
was formed before the firſt prediction of it. The 
whole plan of the attack, juſt as Eugenius had fore- 
boded, was put in execution all at once, with ſo little 
mercy on the ſide of the allies, — and ſo little ſuſpicion 
in Yorick of what was carrying on againſt him,— 
that when he thought, good eaſy man ! full ſurely 
preferment was o' ripening,—they had ſmote his root, 
and then he' fell, as many a * man had fallen 
before him. 

Yurick, however, fought it out with all imaginable 
gallantry for ſome time; till, overpowered by num- 
bers, and worn out at length by the calamities of the 
war, —but more ſo, by the ungenerous manner in 
which it was carried on,—he threw down the ſword ; 
and though he kept up his ſpirits in appearance to the 
laſt, he died, nevertheleſs, as was generally thought, 
quite broken-hearted. | 

What inclined Ezgenius to the ſame opinion, was as 
follows : 

A few hours before Torick breathed his laſt, Eu- 
genius ſtept in with an intent to take his laſt fight and 
farewel of him. Upon his drawing Yorick's curtain, 
and aſking how he felt himſelf, Yorick looked up in 
his face, took hold of his hand,—and after thanking 
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him for the many tokens of his friendſhip to him, for 
which, he ſaid, if it was their fate to meet hereafter, 
Ehe would thank him again and again, —he told him, 
he was within a few hours of giving his enemies the 
ſlip for ever. I hope not, anſwered Eugenius, with 
tears tricking down his cheek, and with the tendereſt 
tone that ever man ſpoke,—I hope not Yorich, ſaid 
he,——Y7rick replied with a look up, and a gentle 
ſqueeze of Eugenius's hand, and that was all, — but it 
cut Eugenius to the heart, —Come,—come, Yorick, 
quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and ſummoning up 
the man within him, my dear lad, be comforted, — 
let not all thy ſpirits and fortitude forſake thee at this 
criſis when thou moſt wants them ;—who knows 


what reſources are in ſtore, and what the power of - 


God may yet do for thee ?—7orick laid his hand upon 
his heart, and gently ſhook his head; For my part, 
cried Eygenius, crying bitterly as he uttered the 
words, — declare I know not, Yorick, how to part 
with thee, and would gladly flatter my hopes, added 
Eugenius, cheering up his voice, that there is ſtill 
enough left of thee to make a biſhop, and that I may 
live to ſee it. I beſeech thee, Eugenius, quoth 
Yorick, taking off his night-cap as well as he could 
with his left hand, —his right hand being ſtill graſped 
cloſe in that of Eugenius,——l beſeech thee to take a 
view of my head.—l1 fee nothing that ails it, replied 
Eugenius. Then, alas! my friend, faid Yerick, let me 
tell you, that tis ſo bruiſed and miſ- ſnhapened with 
the blows which“ * and *#***#*, and ſome others 
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have ſo unhandſomely given me in the dark, that I 
might ſay with Sanco Panca, that ſhould I recover, 
and“ Mitres thereupon be ſuffered to rain down 
« from heaven as thick as hail, not one of them 
„ would fit it.”———Zorict's laſt breath was hanging 
upon his trembling lips ready to depart as he uttered 


this; yet ſtill it was uttered with ſomething of a 


Cervantic tone 5——and as he ſpoke it, Eugenius 


could perceive a ſtream of lambent fire lighted up for 
a moment in his eyes faint picture of thoſe flaſhes 
of his ſpirit, which (as Shat/eare ſaid of his anceſtor) 
were wont to ſet the table in a roar ! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the heart 
of his friend was broke: he ſqueezed his hand, 
and then walked ſoftly out of the room, weeping as 
he walked. Yorick followed Eugenius with his eyes 
to the door, he then cloſed them,—and never 
opened them more. | 

He lies buried in the corner of his church-yard, 
in the pariſh of , under a plain marble ſlab, 
which his friend Eugenius, by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than theſe words 
of inſcription, ſerving both for his epitaph and 
elegy. | | | 


| Alas, poor YORICEK ! 


Ten times a day has Nerick's ghoſt the conſolation 
to hear the monumental inſcription read over with 
ſuch a variety of plaintive tones, as denote a general 
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pity and eſteem for him; a footway crofling the 
church-yard cloſe by the fide of his grave,——not a | 
paſſenger goes by without ſtopping to caſt a look upon f 
t,—and ſighing as he walks on, | 


Alas, poor YORICK ! 


T. SHANDY, VOL, 1. e. 12. 
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POWER OF SLIGHT INCIDENTS. 


T is curious to obſerve the triumph of ſlight 

incidents over the mind ;—and what incredible 
weight they have in forming and governing our opi- 
nions, both of men and things—that triftes light as 
air, ſhall waft a belief into the ſoul, and plant it ſo 
immoveable within it, that Zaclid's demonſtrations, 
could they be brought to batter it in breach, ſhould 
not all have power to overthrow it. 
T. SHANDY, VOL, 11. CHAP. 62. 


— 


CROSSES IN LIFE. 


ANY, many are the ups and downs of life, 

fortune muſt be uncommonly gracious to that 
mortal who does not experience a great variety of 
them though perhaps to theſe may be owing as 
much of our pleaſures as our pains ; there are ſcenes 
of delight in the vale as well as in the mountain; 
and the inequalities of nature may not be leſs ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſe the exe—than the varieties of life to 
improve the heart. At beſt, we are but a ſliort- ſighted 
race of beings, with juſt light enough to diſcern our 
way,—To do that is our duty, and ſhould be our 
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eare; when a man has done this, he is ſafe ; the reſt 
is of little couſequence——— 


Cover his head with a turf or a flone, 


It is all one, it is all one? 


LETTER IV. TO HIS FRIENDS, 


THE CONTRAST. 


HINGS are carried on in this world, ſometimes 

ſo contrary to all our reaſonings, and the ſeem- 
ing probabllity of ſucceſs, —that even the race is not 
to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong ;—nay, what 
is ſtranger ſtill, nor yet bread to the wiſe, who ſhould 
leaſt ſtand in want of it,—nor yet riches to the men 
of underſtanding, whom you would think beſt qua- 
lified to acquire them,—nor yet favour to men of {kill, 
whoſe merit and pretences bid the faireſt for it,— 
but that there are ſome ſecret and unſeen workings in 
human affairs, which baffle all our endeavours, and 
turn aſide the courſe of things in ſuch a manner, 
that the moſt likely cauſes diſappoint and fail of pro- 
ducing for us the effect which we wiſh, and naturally 
expected from them. | 

You will ſee a man, of whom were you to form a 

conjecture from the appearance of things in his fa- 
vour,—you would ſay, was ſetting out in the world 
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with the faireſt proſpe& of making his fortune in it; 
——with all the advantages of birth to recommend him, 
of perſonal merit to ſpeak for him,—and of friends 
to puſh him forwards: you will behold him, not- 
withſtanding this, diſappointed in every effect you 
might naturally have looked for, from them ; every 
ſtep he takes towards his advancement, ſomething in- 
viſible ſhall pull him back, ſome unforeſeen obſtacle 
ſhall.riſe up perpetually in his way, and keep there, 
In every application he makes—ſome untoward 
cireumſtance ſhall blaſt it.—He ſhall riſe early, —late 
take reſt, and eat the bread of carefulneſs,—yet ſome 
happier man ſhall riſe up, and ever ſtep in before 
him, and leave him ſtruggling to the end of his life, 
in the very ſame place in which he firſt began. 

The hiſtory of a ſecond ſhall in all reſpects be the 
contraſt to this. He ſhall come into the world with 
the moſt unpromiſing appearance,—ſhall ſet forward 
without fortune, without friends—without talents to 
procure him either the one or the other. Neverthe- 
leſs you will ſee this clouded proſpect brighten up in- 
ſenſibly, unaccountably before him; every thing pre- 
ſented in his way ſhall turn out beyond his expecta- 
tions, in ſpite of that chain of unſurmountable diffi- 
culties which firſt threatened him,—time and chance 
mall open him a way, —a ſeries of ſucceſsful occur- 
rences ſhall lead him by the hand to the ſummit of 
honour and fortune; and, in a word, without giving 
kim the pains: of thinking, or the credit of preject- 


1 
ing, it ſhall place him in a ſafe poſſeſſion of all that 
ambition could wiſh-for.. | 
SERMON VIII. r. 1523 


PR. SLOP/ AND OBADIAH, MEETING. 


MAGINE to yourſelf, a little, ſquat, uncourtly 

figure of a Dr. Slip, of about four feet and a half 
perpendicular height, with a breadth-of back, and a 
ſuſquipedality of belly, which might have done honour 
to a ſerjeant in the horſe-guards. 

Such were the outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, which 
if you have read Hogarth's analyſis of beauty, (and if 
you have not, I wiſh you would) ;—you muſt know, 
may as certainly be caricatured, and conveyed to the 
mind by three ſtrokes as three hundred. 

Imagine ſuch a one,—for ſuch, I ſay, were the out- 
lines of Dr. S/op's figure, coming ſlowly along, foot 
by foot, waddling through the dirt upon the vertebra 
of a little diminutive pony, of a pretty colour but 
of ſtrength—alack ! ſcarce able to have made an 
amble of it, under ſuch a fardel, had the roads been 
in an ambling condition. They were not.——Ima- 
gine to yourſelf, Obadiah mounted upon a ſtrong 
monſter of a coach-horſe, pricked into a full gal- 
lop, and making all practicable ſpeed the adverſe 
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Pray, Sir, let me intereſt you a moment in this 
deſcription. 

Had Dr. S. of beheld Oꝭadiab a mile off, poſting in 
a narrow lane directly towards him, at that monſtrous 
rate, ſplaſhing and plunging like a devil through 
thick and thin as he approached, would not ſuch a 
phenomenon, with ſuch a vortex of mud and water 
moving along with it, round its axis,—have been a 
ſubje& of juſter apprehenſion to Dr. Slop in his ſitua- 
tion, than the wor? of I hiſton's comets ?—To ſay 
nothing of the NucLevs ; that is, of Obadiah and the 
coack-horſe,-In my idea, the vortex alone of em 
was enough to have; involved and carried, if not the 
doctor, at leaſt tbe gzoctor s pony, quite away with it. 

What then do you think muſt the terror and hydro- 
phobia of Dr. Sep have been whe you read (which 
you are juſt going to do) that he yas advancing thus 
warily along: towards Shandy 2 and had ap. 
proached to within fixty yards of it, and within five 
yards of a ſudden turn, made hy an acute angle of 
the garden wall,—and in the dirtieſt part of a dirty 
lane,—when Cadiab and his conth- horſe turned the 
corner, rapid, furious, —pop,—full upon him No- 
thing, I think, in nature can be ſuppoſed more terrible 
than ſuch a rencounter,—ſo imprompt ! ſo ill pre- 
pared to ſtand the ſhock, of it as Dr. Slop- was! 

What could Dr. Slop do ? he crolled himſelf—- 
— Pugh !—but the doctor, Sir, was a Papiſt.-— 
No matter; he had better have kept hold of the 
pummel. —He had ſo; nay, as it happened, he had 
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better have done nothing at all; for in croſſing him+ 
ſelf he let go his whip,—and in attempting to ſave 
his whip between his knee and his ſaddle's ſkirt, as it 
flipped; he loſt his ftirrup,—in lofi} which he loſt 
his ſeat; and in the multitude of all theſe loſſes 
(which, by the bye, ſhew what little advantage there 
is in croſſing) the unfortunate doctor loſt his pre- 
ſence of mind. So that without waiting for Ozadiah's 
onſet, he left his pony to its deſtiny, tumbling off it 
diagonally, ſomething in the ſtyle and manner of a 
pack of wool, and without any other conſequence 
from the fall, ſave that of being left (as it would have 
been) with the broadeſt part of him ſunk about twelve 
inches deep in the mire. 

Obadiah pull'd off his cap twice to Dr S; 
once as he was falling, —and then again when he ſaw 
him ſeated. Il-timed complaiſance;—had not 
the fellow better have ſtopped his horſe, and got off, 
and helped him ?—Sir, he did all that his ſituation 
would allow ;—but the MomenTuUM of the coach- 
horſe was ſo great, that O5adiah could not do it all at 
once; he rode in a circle three times round Dr. Siap, 
before he could fully accompliſh it any how; and 
at laſt, when he did ſtop the beaſt, *twas done with 
ſuch an exploſion of mud, that Obadiah had better 
have been a league off, In ſhort, never was a Dr. 
Sep ſo beluted, and ſo tranſubſtantiated, fince that 
aftair came into faſhion. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, c. XXXV« r. 187. 
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SELFISHNESS AND MEANNESS. 


HAT there is feliſhnefs and meanneſs enough 

in the ſouls of one part of the world, to hurt 

the credit of the other part of it, is what I ſhall not 
diſpute againſt; but to judge of the whole from this 
bad ſample, and becauſe one man is plotting, and 
artful in his nature —or, a ſecond openly makes his 
pleaſure or his profit the whole centre of all his de- 
ſigas ;—or, becauſe a third ſtrait- hearted wretch ſits 
confined within himſelf, —feels no misfortunes, but 
thoſe which touch himſelf: to involve the whole race 
without mercy under ſuch deteſted characters, is : 
concluſion as falſe as it is pernicious; and were it in 
general to gain credit, could ſerve no end, but the 
rooting out of our nature all that is generous, and 
planting in the ſtead of it ſuch an averſion to cach 
other, as muſt uatie the bands of ſociety, and rob u- 
of one of the greateſt pleaſures of it, the mutual com- 
munications of kind offices; and by poiſoning the 
fountain, rendering every thing ſuſpected that flows 


through it, | | | 
sERM. VII. P. 137. 


VICE NOT WITHOUT USE. 


HE lives of bad men are not without uſe,-- 
and whenever ſuch a one is drawn, not with 3 
corrupt view to be admired, —but on purpoſe to be 
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jeteſted—it muſt excite ſuch a horror againſt vice, as 
will ſtrike indirectly the ſame good impreſſion. And 
| WW though it is painful to the laſt degree to paint a man 
in the ſhades which his vices have caſt upon him, 
et when it ſerves this end, it carries its own excuſe 


s with its 
SERM. IX. P. 173. 


YORICK'S OPINION. OF GRAVTITrT. 


MX OMETIMES, in his wild way of talking, he 
would ſay, that gravity was an arrant ſcoundrel ; , 
nd he would add, of the moſt dangerous kind too, — | 
becauſe a-ſly one; and that he verily believed, more 
honeſt, well-meaning people were bubbled out of 
heir goods and money by it in one twelvemonth, 
han by pocket-picking and ſhop-lifting in ſeven. 
In the naked temper which a merry heart diſcovered, 
he would ſay, there was no danger,—but to itſelf :— 
whereas the very eſſence of gravity was deſign, and 
onſequently deceit ; twas a taught trick to gain 
redit of the world for more ſenſe and knowledge 
than a man was worth ; and that, with all its preten- 
ſions,—it was no better, but often worſe, than what 
a French wit had long ago defined it, viz.—A my» 
— Ferious carriage of the body to cover the defects of 
ua Ne mind. | ; 
de 8 r. SHANDY, VOL, 1. C. 2. 
ve | 
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THE INTERRUPTION. 


HEN my father received the letter which 
brought him the melancholy account of my 
brother Bobby's death, he was buſy calculating the ex- 
pence of his riding poſt from Ca/ars to Paris, and ſo 
on to Lyons. | 
Twas a moſt inaufpicious journey; my father 
having had every foot of it to travel over again, and 
his calculation to begin afreſh, when he had almoſt 
got to the end of it, by O4«diah's opening the door 
to acquaint him the family was out of yeaſt—and to aſk 
whether he might not take the great coach-horſe early 
in the morning and ride in ſearch of ſome.— With 
all my heart, Obadiab, ſaid my father (purſuing his 
journey) —take the coach-horſe, and welcome.—But 
he wants a ſhoe, poor creature! ſaid Obadiah,—Poor 
creature! ſaid my uncle Toby, vibrating the note back 
again, like a ſtring in uniſon. Then ride the Scotch 
horſe, quoth my father haſtily.—He cannot bear a 
{ſaddle upon his back, quoth Obadiah, for the whole 
world.The devil's in that horſe; then take Pa- 
TR1OT, cried my father; and ſhut the door, —P- 
T&IOT is ſold, ſaid Obadiah, Here's for you! cried 
my father, making a pauſe, and looking in my uncle 
Poby's face, as if the thing had not been a matter of 
fact.—Vour worſhip ordered me to ſell him laſt April, 
_ ſaid O3adied,—Then go on foot for your pains, cried 
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. Y 
my iber had much rather walk than ride; fait” 
Obadiah, ſhutting: the door. = 2 


What plagues! cried my father, going on with His 
calculation. But the —— ſaid W 
opening the door again. 25 

Till that moment, my father, who had a 4 of | 
San/on's, and a book of the poſt-roads before him, 
had kept his hand upon the head of his compaſſes, 
with one foot of them fixed upon  Nevers, the laſt 
ſtage he had paid for purpoſing to go on from that 
point with "his journey and calculation, as ſoon as 
Cbadiab quitted the room: but this ſecond attack of 
Obadiab's, in opening the door, and laying the Whole 
country under water, was too much, He let go his 
compaſſes or rather, with a mixed motion between 
accident and anger, he threw tliem upon the table : 
and) then there was nothing for him to do, but to re- 
worn back to Calais (like many others) as wiſe as he 
had ſet out. | 

T. SHANDY, VOL. It. P. 13. 


' REFLECTION UPON MAN. 


EN I reflect upon man; and take a view of 
that dark fide of him which repreſents his life 

u open to ſo many cauſes of trouble—when I conſi- 

der how oft we eat the bread of affliction, and that 

e are born to it, as to the portion ef our inheri- 
| ance==when one runs over the catalogue of all the 
| 12 


( 172 ) 
croſs reckonings and ſorrowful items with which the 
heart of man is over-charged, 'tis wonderful by what 
hidden reſources the mind is enabled to ſtand it out, 
and bear itſelf up as it does, againſt the impoſitions 
laid upon our nature. 


: * 


T. SHAN DT, VOL. II. CHAP. 42, 


ä — ———ñ 
EJACULATION, ; 
ME waſtes too faſt ; every letter trace tell: 
1 me with what rapidity life follows my pen; 
the days and hours of it, more precious, my deat 
Jenny! than the rubies about thy neck, are flying 
over our heads like light clouds of a windy day, never 
to return more —every thing preſſes on—whilſt thou 
art twiſting that lock, — ſee! it grows grey; and every 
time I kiſs thy hand to bid adieu, and every abſence 
which follows it, are preludes to that eternal ſepara- 
tion which we are ſhortly to make, 


r. SHANDY, vol. IV. CHAP, 67. 


—_ 


LIFE OF MAN. 


HAT is the life of man! is it not to ſhift 
from ſide to fide ;—from ſorrow to ſorrow ? 
to button up one cauſe of vexation,—and unbutton 
another ! | 
r. SHANDYy vor. 11. c. 66. 
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TRIM'S EXPLANATION 
OF THE 
FIFTH COMMANDMENT. | 
—— \[)R'YTHEE, Trim, quoth my father What 


doſt thou mean, by“ honouring thy futber 
and thy mother? 
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Allowing them, an't pleaſe your honour, three half- 
pence a day out of my pay when they grow old.— 
And didſt thou do that, Trim ? ſaid Yorick,—He did, 
indeed, replied my uncle Toby—Then, Trim, ſaid 
eric, ſpringing out of his chair, and taking the 
Corporal by the hand, thou art the beſt commentator 
upon that part of the Decalogue ; and I honour thee 
more for it, Corporal Trim, than if thou hadſt a hand 
in the Talmud itſelf. 


r. SHANDY) v. 111. C 32. 


U 
HEALTH. 


BLESSED health! thou art above all gold and 
treaſure ; 'tis thou who enlargeſt the foul, — 
and openeſt all its powers to receive inſtruction, and 
to reliſh virtue.—He that has thee has little more to 
wiſh for! and he that is ſo wretched as to want thee, 
—wants every thing with thee. 
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SOLITUDE, 


1 towns, and buſy ſocieties, may delight 
the unthinking, and the gay—but ſolitude is the 
beſt purſe of wiſdom. 

In folitude the mind gains ſtrength, and learns to 
lean upon herſelf: in the world it ſeeks or accepts 
of a few treacherous ſupports—the feigned compaſ- 
ſion of one—the flattery of a ſecond—the civilities of 
a thind—the friendſhip of a fourth—they all deceive, 
and bring the mind back to retirement, reflection, 
and books, 


LETTER LAXXI I, 


FLATTERY, 


ELICIOUS effence ! how refreſhing art thou to 

nature ! how ſtrongly are all its powers and all 

its weakneſſes on thy fide! how ſweetly doſt thou 

mix with the blood, and help it through the moſt 
dit cult and tortuous paſſages to the heart. 


SENT, JOURNEY, r. 210. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


HE brave only. know how to forgive;—it is- 
the moſt refined and generous pitch of virtue 
human nature can arrive at —Cowards have done good 
and kind actions v, —cowards have even fought, nay 
ſometimes, even conquered; but a coward never for- 
gave. —It is not in his nature; —the power of doing 
it tows only from a ſtrength and greatneſs of foul; con- 
ſcious of its own force and ſecurity, and above the 
little temptations of reſenting every fruitleſs attempt to 


interrupt its happineſs. 
R - SEEMON xII. F. 244» 
® Chalſtian Hero. 
—ñꝛ— — —ꝛ— i. — 
FAVOURS. 


I returning favours, we act differently from wart 
we do in conferring them: in the one caſe we 
fimply conſider what is beſt,—in the other, what is 
moſt acceptable. The reaſon is, that we have a right 
to a& according to our own ideas of what will do the 
party moſt good, in the caſe where we beſtow a fa- 
vour ;— but where we return one, we loſe this rizht, 7s 
and act according to his conceptions who has TH 
R L 4 | 


226 ) 
obliged us, and endeavour to repay in ſuch. a mannes 
as we think it moſt likely to be accepted in difcharg? 
of the obligation. | 


SERMON xIII. r. 200, 


| | 
RUSTIC FELIC ITY. 


ANY are the filent pleaſures of the honeſt 

peaſant ; who riſes cheerfully to his labour ;— 
look into his dwelling, where the ſcene of every 
happineſs chiefly lies: —he has the ſame domeſtic en- 
dearments,—as much joy and comfort in his children, 
and as flattering hopes of their doing well, —to en- 
liven his hours and glad his heart, as you could con- 
ceive in the moſt affluent ſtation.ä— And I make no 
doubt, in general, but if the true account of his joys 
and ſufferings were to be balanced with thoſe of his 
betters,—that the upſhot would prove to be little more 
than this,-that the rich man had the more meat, 
but the poor man the better ſtomach; the one had 
more luxury,—more able phyſicians to attend and ſet 
him to rights — the other more health and ſoundneſs 
in his bones, and leſs occaſion for their help; that, 
after theſe two articles betwixt them were balanced. 


in all other things they ſtood upon a level ;—that the 
ſun ſhines as warm,—the air blows as freſh,—and the 
earth breathes as fragrant upon the one as the other: 
and that they have an equal ſhare in all the beauties 


and real benefits of nature, BB ; 
- SERMON XLIV, r. 160. 


0 


' DIFFERENCE IN MEN. 


OVERTY, exile, loſs of fame or friends, the death 

of children, the deareſt of all pledges of a man's 
happineſs, make not equal impreſſions upon every 
teniper, — You will ſee one man undergo, with 
ſcarce the expence of a ſigh,—what another, in the 
bitterneſs of his ſoul, would go mourning for all his 
life long:—nay, a haſty word, or an unkind look, to 
a ſoft and tender nature, will ſtrike deeper than a - 
{word to the hardened and ſenſeleſs: —If thoſe re- 
flections hold true with regard to misfortunes,—they 
are. the. ſame with regard to enjoyments: e are 
formed differently,—and have different taſtes and per- 
ceptions of things; by the force of habit, educa- 
tion, or a particular caſt of mind,—it happens that 
neither the uſe or poſſeſſion of the ſame enjoyments 
and advantages, produce the ſame happineſs and con- 
| tentment ;—but that it differs in every man almoſt 
according to his temper and complexion : ſo that the 
ſelf-ſame happy accidents in life, which give raptures 
to the choleric or ſanguine man, ſhall be received 
with indifference by the cold and -phlegmatic ;z——and 
ſo oddly perplexed are the accounts of both human 
happineſs: and 'miſery in this world, —that trifles, 
light as air, ſhall be able to make the hearts of ſome 
men {ing for joy ;—at the ſame time that others, with ' 


2 


0 90 } 
real bleſſings and advantages, without the power of 
uling them, have their hearts heavy aud diſcon- 
tented. 5 

Alas! if the principles of contentment are not 
within "us——the height of ſtation or worldly gran - 
deur will as ſoon add a cubit to a man's flature as to 
his happineſs, | 


SERMON XLIV. r. 258. 


AGAINST HASTY OPINION. 


ERE are numbers of circumſtances which 
attend every action of a man's life, which can 
never come to the knowledge-of the world, —yet 
ought to be known, and well weighed, before fentence 
with any juſtice can be paſſed upon him. A man 
may have different views, and a different ſenſe of 
things from what his judges have; and what he under- 
| ſtands and feels, and what paſſes within him, may 
be a ſecret treaſured up deeply there for ever ——— A 
man, through bodily infirmity, or ſome complexional 
defect, which perhaps is not in his power to correct, 
may be ſubject to inadvertences,—to ſtarts, —and un- 
happy turns of temper; he may lie open to ſnares 
be is not always aware of; or, through ignorance 
and want of information and proper helps, he; may 
kbour in the dark ;—iv all which caſes he may do 


( 199 ) 
many things which are wrong in themſelves, and yet 
be innocent ;—at leaſt an object rather to be pitied, 
than cenſured with ſeverity and ill will Theſe are 
difficulties which ſtand-in every one's way in the form 
ing a judgment of tlie characters of others. 5 
SERMON" XTIV r. 256 


r ——— 


VANITY. 


ANITY bids all her ſons be generous and brave, 
and her daughters to be chaſte and courteous — 
But why do we want her inſtructions ? *Alk the come- - 
dian, who is taught a part he feels not. 
SERMON XFIL, r. 4 


' AFFECTED HONESTY. 


; OOK out of your door, — take notice of that 
man: fee what diſquieting, intriguing and ſhift- 
ing, he is content to go through, merely to de 
thought a man of phaia- dealing chrer grains of 
honeſty would fave him all this trouble—alas! he has 
them not. | | 
SERMON XVII. t. 45+) 
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AFFECTED PIETY. . 
EHOLD a ſecond, under-a ſhow of piety, hiding 
the impurities of a debauched life: he is juſt 
entering the houſe of ' God : would he were more 
pure—or leſs pious z—but then he could not gain his 


point, 
SERM. xvII. p. 46, 


_H'TJ'O 


* 


AFFECTED SANCTITY, 


BSERVE. 2 third going on almoſt in the ſame 
track, with what an inflexible ſanctitude of de- 


portment he ſuſtains himſelf as he advances—every line 
in his face writes abſtinence;—every ftride looks like a 
check upon his defires : ſee, I beſeech you, how he is 
cloak'd up with fermons, prayers, and ſacraments ; 
and ſo bemuffled with the externals of religion, that he 
has not a hand to ſpare for a worldly purpoſe ;—he has 
armour at Jeaſt—W hy does he put it on? Is there no 
ſerving God without all this? Muſt the garb of reli- 
gion be extended ſo wide to the danger of its rending ? 
Yes, truly, or it will not hide the ſecret and what is 
that ?»— That the ſaint has no religion at all. 


IBID, P. 46. 
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' OSTEN TATIOUS GENEROSITY. 


— Murx here comes Genzz0sTY giving 


not to a decayed artiſt—but to the arts and 


ſciences themſelves.——See !—he build. not a chamber 
the wall apart for the prophet ; but whole ſchools and 
colleges for thoſe who. come after. Lord! how they 
will magnify his name! 'tis in capitals already; the 


firſt—the higheſt, in the gilded rent-roll of em * | 


pital and aſylum. 
—One-honeſt tear ſhed in private over the unfor · 
tunate is worth it all. | 10% 2 211 34 
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WIT. AND JUDGMENT. 


OW comes it topaſs, that your men of leaſt wir 


But mark,] ſay, reported to be—for it is no more, my 
dear Sirs, than a report, and which, like twenty others 
taken up every day upon truſt, I maintain to be a vile 
and i tmalicious report into the bargain. 

T hate ſet diſfertation and above all things in 
the world, tis one of the fillieſt things in one of them, 
to darken your hypotheſis by placing a number of tall, 
opake words, one before another in a right line, betwixt 
your own and your reader's conception hen, in all 


SERM, xVII . r. 47+ 


are reported to be men of moſt judgment. 


6482 ) 


kkelibood, if you had looked about, you might have 
ſeen ſomething ſtanding, or hanging up, which would 
have cleared the point at once for what hin- 
4 drance, hurt, or harm doth the landable defire of 


„knowledge bring to any man, even from a ſot, a 
© pot, a fool, a ftool, a winter mittain, a truckle for 


* a pulley, the lid of a goldſmith's crucible, an oil bot- 
«tle, an old ſlipper, or a cane chair ?”-——— am this 
moment fitting upon one. Will you give me leave 
to illuſtrate this affair of wit and judgment by the 
two knobs on the top of the back of it they 
are faſtened on, you ſee, with two-pegs ſtuck ſlightly 
into two gimlet-holes, and will place what I have to ſay 


in ſo clear a light, as to let you ſee through the drift 


and meaning of my whole preface, as plainly as if 
every point and particle of it NEE Vp of ſun- 
beams. 

I enter now directly upon the point. | 

Here ſtands wit—and there ſtands judgment, cloſe 


beſide it, juſt: like. the two Knobs I'm ſpeaking of, 


upon the back of this ſelf-ſame chair on which I am 
ſitting. 

—You . higheſt and moſt orna- 
mental parts of its am -as wit and judgment are 
of curr—and like them too, indubitably both made 
and fitted to go together, in order, as we fay in all 


ſuch caſes of duplicated embelliſhment——cv-anfwer 


one anther. 
Now, for the fake of an 1 for the 


clearer illuſtrating this matter let us for a moment 


63) 
take off one of theſe two curious ornaments ( I care 
not which) from the point or pinnacle of the chair it 
now ſtands on—nay, don't laugh at it, but did you 


ever ſee, in the whole courfe of your fves, ſuch a r- 


diculous buſineſs as this has made of it? Why, 'tis 
as miſerable a ſight as a ſow with one ear ; and there 
is juſt as much ſenſe and ſymmetry in the one as in 
the other :——do——pray, get off your ſeats only to 
take a view of it Now would any man who valued 
his character a ſtraw, have turned a piece of work 
out of his hand in ſuch a condition ?—nay, lay your 
hands upon your hearts, and anſwer this plain queſ- 
tion, Whether this one ſingle knob, which now ſtands 
here like a blockhead by itſelf, can ſerve any purpoſe 
upon earth, but to put one in mind of the want of the 
other ?—and let me farther aſk, in caſe the chair was 
your own, If you would not in your conſciencesthink, 
rather than be as it is, that it would be ten times better 
without any knob at all? - 

Now theſe two knobs——or top ornaments of the 
mind of man, which crown the whole entablature 
—being, as I ſaid, wit and judgment, which of all 
others, as I have proved it, are the moſt needfu 
the moſt priz'd—the moſt calamitous to be without, 
and conſequently the hardeſt to come a for all theſe 
reaſons put together, there is not a mortal among us, 
fo deſtitufe of a love of good fame or feeding—or ſo 
ignorant of what will do him good therein who does 
not wiſh and ſtedfaſtly reſolve in his own mind, 10 
be, or to be thought at leaſt, maſter of the one or 
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the other, and indeed of both of them, if the thing 
ſeems any way feaſible, or likely to be brought to 
paſs. 

No your graver gentry having little or no kind of 
chance in aiming at the one—uoleſs they lay hold of 
the other. pray, what do you think would become 
of them? — Why, Sirs, in ſpite of all their gravities, 
they muſt e' en have been contented to have gone 
with their inſides naked: — this was not to be 
borne, but by an effort of philoſophy not to be ſup- 
poſed in the caſe we are upon — ſo that no ane could 
well have been angry with them, had they been ſatiſ- 
fied with what little they could have ſnatched up and 
ſecreted under their cloaks and great periwigs, had 
they not raiſed a hue and cry at the ſame time againſt 
the lawful owners. 

I need not tell your worſhips, that this was done 
with ſo much cunning and artifice=that the great 
Locke, who was "ſeldom outwitted by falſe ſounds— 
was nevertheleſs bubbled here. The cry, it ſeems, 
was ſo deep and folemn a one, and what with the 
help of great wigs, grave faces, and other implemeots 
of deceit, was rendered ſo general a one againſt the 
pos, wwits in this matter, that the philoſopher himſelf 
was deceived by it—it was his glory rb free the world 
from the lumber of a thouſand vulgar errors; but 
this was not of the number; ſo that inſtead of ſitting 
down coolly, as ſuch a philoſopher ſhould have done, 
to have examined the matter of fact before he phi- 
loſophiſed upon it—on the contrary, he took the fact 


6185.) 
tor chanted, and ſo joined in with the ery, and 
halloo'd it as boiſterouſly as the reſt. 

This has been the Magna Charta of tugidity.s ever 
fince——but your reverences plainly ſee, it has been 
obtained in ſuch a manner, that the title to it is not 
worth a groat :—-which, by the bye, is one of the 
many and vile impoſitions which gravity and grave 
folks have to anſwer for hereafter. . | 

As for great wigs, upon which I may be thought 
to have ſpoke my mind too freely—T beg leave to 
qualify whatever has been unguardedly faid to their 
diſpraĩſe or prejudice, by one general declaration— 
That I have no abhorrence whatever, nor do I deteſt 
and abjure either great wigs or long beards, any far- 
ther than when I ſee they are beſpolee and let grow 
on purpoſe” to carry on this ſelf-ſame impoſture—for 
any Pe OI be with . — mark 
only 

I write not for them. 

r. SHANDY, vor, 11, CRAP: 13. 


OPINION, - | 
FE are perpetually in ſuch engagements and 
ſituations, that 'tis our duties to ſpeak what 
our opinions are—but God forbid that this ſhould: 
ever be done but from its beſt motive—the ſenſe of 
what is due to virtue, governed by diſcretion, and 
the utmoſt fellow-feeling ; were we to go on other - 


| ( 286 } 
wife, beginning wich the great broad cloak of hypocriſy, 
and ſo down through all its little trimmings and facings, 
dearing away without mercy all that look'd feemly,— 
we ſhould leave but a tatter'd world of it. 
SER Me« XVII. r. 50. 


DEFAMATION. 


OES humanity clothe and educate the unknown 

orphan ?: Poverty, thou haſt no genealogies: 
See! is he not the father of the child > Thus do 
we rob heroes of the beſt part of their glory—their 
virtue. Take away the motive of the act, you take 
away all that is worth having in it :—-wreſt it to un- 
generous ends, you load the virtuous man who did it 
with infamy :—undo it alli beſeech yon, give him 
back his honour, -reſtore the jewel you have taken 
from him—replace him in the eye of the world— 

It is too late. | 


| IBID. P. 52 
[——————— 
3 RELIGION. 

MTYHERE are no principles but thoſe of religion to 
be depended on in caſes of real diſtreſs; and theſc 
are able to encounter the worſt emergencies, and to 
bear us up, under all the changes and chances to which 
eur life is fubjes. | 


SERM, KV. F. 12> 
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| ELOQUENCE. 
| 7 og is the power of eloquence; but never is 
it ſo great as when it pleads along with nature, 
and the culprit is a child ſtrayed from his duty, and 
returned to it again with tears, 
SERM». XX. . 107. 


GENEROSITY. 


ENEROSITY ſorrows as much for the over- 
matched, as Pity herſelf does. 
. 121. 


V EX ==_ 


CORPORAL TRIM'S DEFINITION OF 
RADICAL HEAT AND MOISTURE. 


INFER, an' pleaſe your worſhip, replied Trim, 

that the radical moiſture is nothing in the world 

but ditch-water—and that the radical heat, of thoſe 

who can go to the expence of it, is burnt brandy 

o the radical heat and moiſture of a private man, an- 

ſe pleaſe your honours, is nothing but ditch- water and 

a dram of geneva——and give us but enough of it, 

with a pipe of tobacco, to give us ſpirits, and drive 

away the vapours—we know not what it is to fear 
death, | 
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I am at a loſs, Captain Shandy, quoth Doctor 8:45, 
to determine in which branch of learning your ſer— 
vant ſhines moſt, whether in phyſiology or divinity, 

ep had not forgot Tyim's comment upon the ſer- 
mon. | 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, ſince the Cor- 
poral was examined in the latter, and paſs'd muſter 
with great honour. 

The radical heat and moiſture, quoth Doctor Se 
turning to my father, you muſt know is the baſis and 
foundation of ous being—as the root of a tree is the 
ſource and principle of its vegetation, it is inherent 
in the feeds of all animals, and may be preſerved 
ſundry ways, but principally, in my opinion, by 7 
Sabſtantials, impriments, and eccludenti. Nou 
this poor fellow, continued Doctor S/op, pointing to 
the Corporal, has had the misfortune to have heard 
ſome ſuperficial empiric diſcourſe upon this nice point, 

— That he has, —ſajd my father, Very 
| likely, ſald my uncle “'m ſure of it, quoth 
Toricdl.— : IF 


r. $HANDY, vol. If. CHAP, 40 
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TWITHSTANDING all we meet with in 
books, in many of which, no doubt, there are 
a good many handſome things ſaid upon the ſweets of 
retirement, & c.—yet ſtill . it is not good for man to de 


09 
alone nor can all which the cold- hearted pedant ſtuns 
our ears with upon the ſubjeR, ever give one anſwer 
of ſatisfaction to the mind; in the midſt of the loud- 
eſt vauntings of philoſophy, Nature will have her 
yearnings tor ſociety and friendſhip;—a good heart 
wants ſome object to be kind to and the beſt parts 
of our blood, and the pureſt of our n ſuffer l 
under the deſtitution. | 

Let the torpid Monk ſeek heaven comfortleſs and 
alone——God ſpeed him! For my own part, I fear, 


[ ſhould never ſo find the way: let me be wiſe and _- 


religious—but-let me be man: wherever thy Provi- 
dence places me, or whatever be the road I take to 
get to thee give me ſome companion in my journey, 
be it only to remark to, how our ſhadows lengthen as. 
the ſun goes down ;—to whom I may ſay, How freſh 
is the face of Nature ! How ſweet the flowers of the 
field! How delicious are theſe fruits! | 
SERMON, XYIIHe« r. 60. 


DISSATISFACTION. 


PITY che men whoſe natural pleaſures are burdens, 
and who; fly from joy (as theſe ſplenetic and 

moroſe ſouls do) as if it was really an evil in itſelf. 
| SERMON XXII, r. 145. 
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SORROW AND HEAVINESS OF HEART. 


F there is art evil in this world, tis ſorrow and 

heavineſs of heat. The loſs of goods, of health, 
of coronets and mitres, are only evils as they occa- 
fion forrow ; — take that out—the reſt is fancy, and 
dwelleth only in the head of man. 

Poor unfortunate creature that he is! as if the cauſes 
of anguiſh in the heart were not enow—but he muſt 
fill up the meaſure with thoſe of capricez and not only 
walk in a vain ſhadow, — but diſquiet himſelf in vain 
too. f 305 

We are a reſtleſs fer of beings; and as we are likely 
to continue ſo to the end of the world, K the beſt we can 
do in it, is to make the ſame uſe of this part of our 
character, which wiſe men do of other bad propen- 
fities—when they find they cannot conquer them. 
they endeavour, at leaſt, to divert them into good 
channels. | | 

If therefore we muſt be a ſolicitous race of ſelf-tor- 
mentors,-let us drop the common objects which 
make us ſo and for God's ſake be ſolicitous only 
to live well. 


3 ZUMON' 3X13.) 7. 793. 
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ROOTED OPINION NOT EASILY 
ERADICATED. 


OW difficult you will find it to convince a mi- 
ſerly heart, that any thing is good which is not 
profitable ! or a libertine one, that any thing is bad, 
which is pleaſant ! 
SERMON XXIII. v. 163, 


DEATH: 


WHERE. are: many inſtances of men, who, have 


received the news of death. with: the greateſt eaſe 
of mind, and even entertained; the thoughts of it with 
ſailes upon their countenances and this, either 
from ſtrength of ſpirits and the natural cheerfulnefs 
of their temper,or that they knew the world, and 
cared not for it. or expected a better==yet thauſands 
of good men, with all. the helps of philoſophy, and 
againſt all the aſſurances of a well-ſpent life, that the 
change maſt be to their account, - upon the approach 
of death have fill lean'd towards this world, and 
wanted ſpirits and reſolution to bear the ſhoek of a ſe- 
paration from it for ever. 

IMO XVIII. N. 37. 
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SORROW. 


WEET is the look of ſorrow for an Cs ina 
heart determined never to commit it more — 


upon that altar only could I offer up my wrongs. 
SERM. XVIII. r. 64, 


— 
——_— 


SIMPLICITY. 


QUMeLICITY is the great friend to nature; and 
if I would be proud of any thing in this filly 


world, it ſhould be of this honeſt alliance. 
SERMON XXIV. p. 107. 


Sr — — 


COVETOUSNESS. | 


know truly what it is, we muſt know what 

maſters it ſerves they are many, and of various 

calts and humours, —and each one lends it ſomething 
of its own complexional tint and character. 

This, I ſuppoſe, may be the cauſe that there is 2 

greater and more whimſical myſtery in the love ot 

money, than in the darkeſt and moſt nonſenſica! 


problem that ever was pored on, 


( 193 ) 

Even at the beſt, and when the paſſion ſeems to 
ſeek ſomething more than its own amuſement,—there 
is littleyery little, I fear, to be ſaid for its humanity. 
Alt may be a ſport to the miſer,—but conſider, —it 
muſt be death and deſtruction to others. The mo- 
ment this ſordid humour begins to govern fare wel 
all honeſt and natural affection! farewel, all he owes 
to parents, to children, to friends! - how faſt the 
obligations vaniſh! ſee—he is now ſtripped of all 
feclings whatever: the ſhrill cry of juſtice—and the 
low lamentation of humble diſtreſs, are notes equally 
beyond his compaſs. Eternal God! ſee !—he paſſes 
by one whom thou haſt juſt bruiſed, without one pen- 
five reflection: — he enters the cabin of the widow 
whoſe huſband and child thou haſt taken to thyſelf, 
—exaQs his bond, without a figh !== Heaven! if I am 
to be tempted—let it be by glory, —by ambition, —by 
ſome generous and manly vice: if I muſt fall, let it 
be by ſome paſſion which thou haſt planted in my na- 
ture, which ſhall not harden my heart, but leave mie 
room at laſt to retreat and come back to thee! | 


SERMON xIX. r. 81. 


6). 


HUMILITY. 


E that is little in his own eyes, is little too in his 

deſires, and conſequently moderate in his pur- 
ſuit of them: like another man, he may fail in his at- 
tempts, and loſe the point he aimed at; — but that is 
all,—he loſes not himſelf,—he loſes not his happi- 
neſs and peace of mind with it: even the contentions 
of the humble man are mild and placid. Bleſſed 
characters] when ſuch a one is thruſt back, who does 
not pity him? when he falls, who would not ſtretch 
out a hand to raiſe him up? 


PATIENCE AND CONTENTMENT. 


ATIENCE and Contentment,—which, like the 
treaſure hid in the field, for which a man ſold all 
he had to purchaſe—is of that price that it cannot be 
had at too great a purchaſe, fince without it the beſt 
condition in life cannot make us happy,—and with 
it, it is impoſſible we ſhould be miſerable even in the 
worſt. | . 


SERMON xv. r. 16. 
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HUMILITY CONTRASTED WITH PRIDE. 


HEN we reflect upon the character of. Hu» 
mility,—we are apt to think it ſtands the 
moſt naked and defenceleſs of all virtues whatever,» 
the leaſt able to ſupport its claims againſt the inſolent 
antagoniſt who ſeems ready to bear him down, andrall 
oppoſition which ſuch a temper can make. 8 
Now, if we confider him as ſtanding alone, - no 
doubt, in ſuch a caſe, he will be overpowered and 
trampled upon by his oppoſer;—but if we conſider 
the meek and lowly man, as he is - fenced and guarded 
by the love, the friendſhip, and wiſhes of all man- 
kind, — that the other ſtands alone, hated, diſcounte - 
nanced, without one true friend or hearty well - 
wither on his ſide: When this is balanced, we ſhall 
have reaſon to change our opinion, and be convinced 
that the humble man, ſtrengthened with ſuch an al- 
Lance, is far from being ſo over-matched, as at firſt 
fight he may appear: —nay, I believe one might ven- 
ture to go further, and engage for it, that in all fuch 


caſes where real fortitude and true perſonal courage 
were wanted, he is much more likely to give proof of 


it, and I would ſooner look for it in ſuch a temper 
than in that of his adverſary. Pride may make a man 
violent, —but Humility will make him firm: and 


which of the two, do you think, likely to come off 


with honour ?—he who acts from the changeable im- 
7 K 2 
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pulſe of heated blood, and follows the uncertain mo- 
tions of his pride and fury; —or the man who ſtands 
cool and collected in himſelf; - Who governs his re- 
ſentments, inſtead of being governed by them, and on 
every occaſion acts upon the ſteady motives of 2. 
capes and duty? | | 

- SERMON xxv. Pe 193. 


Wr regard to the provocations and offences, 
which are unavoidably happening to a man in his 
commerce with the world. take it as a rule, as a 
man's pride 1 is,—ſo is always his diſpleaſure; as the 
opinion of himſelf riſes.—ſo does the injury, —ſo 
does his reſentment: 'tis this which gives edge and 
force to the inſtrument which has ſtruck him,—and 
excites that heat in the wound which renders it in- 
curable. 

gee how different the caſe is with the humble man: 
one half of theſe painful conflicts he actually eſcapes; 
the other part falls Ightly on him: — he provokes no 
man by contempt; thruſts himſelf forward as the 
mark of no man's envy; ſo that he cuts off the firſt 
fretful occaſions of the greateſt part of theſe evils; 
and for thoſe in which the paſſions of others would 
involve him, like the humble. ſhrub in the valley, 
gently' gives way, and ſcarce feels the injury of thoſe 
ſtortny encounters which-rend the proud — and 


tear it up by its roots. 
SERMON XXV. r. 190. 
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PRIDE. 


WIE ey i ts he is ſore all over: touch 
him — you put him to pain; and though, of all 


others, he acts as if every mortal was void of ſenſe and 


feeling, yet is poſſeſſed with ſo nice and exquiſite a 
one himſelf, that the flights, the little neglects, and 
inſtances of diſeſteem, which would be ſcarce felt by 


another man, are perpetually wounding him, and oft- 


times-piercing him to the very heart. 
SERMON XXIV. r. 174. . 


Pn ibꝛ is a vice which grows up in ſociety ſo ipſen- 
fibly, ſteals in unobſerved upon the heart upon ſo 
many occaſions ;—forms + upon ſuch ſtrange pre- 
tenſions, and when it hasta fie P,eils itſelf under ſuch 
a variety of unſuſpected appearances, —ſometimes even 
under that of Humility itſelf ;—in all which caſes, 
Self- love, like a falſe friend, inſtead of checking, moſt 
treacherouſly feeds this humour, —points out ſome ex- 
cellence in every ſoul to make him yain, and think 
more highly of himſelf than he ought to think; — that 
upon the whole, there is no one weakneſs. into which 
the heart of man is more eaſily betrayed—or which 
requires greater helps of good ſenſe and good princi- 
ples to guard againſt. | 


SERMON XXIV, r. 177. 
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O Gop ! what is man {—even a thing of nought—-: 
poor, infirry, miſerable, ſhort-lived creature, that 
paſſes away like a ſhadow, and is haſtening off the 
ſtage, where the theatrical titles and diſtinctions, and 
the whole maſk of pride which he has worn for a day, 
will fall off, and leave him naked as a neglected flave, 
—vend forth your imagination, I beſeech you, to view 
the laſt ſcene of the greateſt and proudeſt who ever 
awed and governed the world—Sce the empty va- 
-pour diſappearing ! one of the arrows of mortality this 
moment ſticks faſt within him: ſee—it forces out his 
life, and freezes his blood and ſpirits. | 

Approach his bed of ſlate—lift up the curtain re- 
gard a moment with ſilence 

Are theſe cold hands and pale lips, all that are left 
of him who was canoniz'd by his 0 own pride, or made 
a god of by his flatterers r 

O my ſoul! with what dreams haſt thou been be · 
witched? how haſt thou been deluded by the objects 
thou haſt ſo eagerly graſped at? | 

If this reflection from the natural imperfections of 
man, which he cannot remedy, does nevertheleſs ſtrike 
a damp upon human pride, much more muſt the con- 
 Gderations do fo, which ariſe from the wilful depra- 
vations of his nature. 

Survey yourſelves a few moments in this light— 
behold. a diſobedient, ungrateful, untractable, and 
diſorderly ſet of creatures, going wrong ſeven times a 
day,—aRing ſometimes every hour of it againſt your 
own convictions, your own intereſts, and- the inten- 
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tions of your God, who wills and purpoſes nothing 


but your happineſs and proſperity—— What reaſon 
does this view furniſh you for pride? how many does 
it fuggeſt to mortify and make you aſhamed ?—Well 
might the ſon of Syrach ſay, i in that ſarcaſtical remark 
of his upon it, That prid* was not made for an 
for ſome purpoſe, and for ſome particular beings, the 
paſſion might have been ſhaped—but not for him—— 
fancy it where you will, 'tis no where ſo improper 
'tis in no creature ſo unbecoming,  — 

But why ſo cold an aſſent to fo inconteſted a truth? 
perhaps thou haſt reaſons to be proud; for 
Heaven's ſake let us hear them Thoù haſt the advan- 
tages of birth and title to boaſt of—or thou ſtandeſt 
in the ſunſhine of court-favour—or thou haſt a large 
fortune—or great talents—or much learning—or na- 
ture has beſtowed her graces upon thy perſon—ſpeak 
—on which of theſe foundations haſt thou raiſed this 
fanciful ſtrufture ? Let us examine them. 

Thou art well born: then truſt me, "twill pollute 
no one drop of thy blood to be humble: humility 
calls no man down from his rank, —diveſts not princes 
of their titles; it is like what the clear olſcure is ih 
painting; it makes the hero ſtep forth in the canvas, 
and detaches his figure from the group in which he 
would otherwiſe ſtand confounded for ever. 

If thou art rich—then ſhew the greatneſs of thy 


fortune —or, what is better, the greatneſs of thy ſoul, 
in the meekneſs of thy converſation ; condeſcend to 
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men of low eſtate—ſupport the diſtreſſed, and patro- 
nize the neglected. Be great; but let it be in con- 
ſidering riches as they are, as talents committed to an 
earthen veſſel —That thou art but the receiver, — and 
that to be obliged Md to be vain too, —is but the old 
ſoleciſm of pride and beggary, which, though they 
often meet, - yet ever make but an abſurd ſociety. 

If thou art powerful in intereſt, and ſtandeſt deified 
by a ſervile tribe of dependants, why ſhouldſt thou 
be proud, —becauſe they are hungry ?—Scourge me 
ſuch ſycophants; they have turned the heads of thou- 
ſands as well as thine—— 

But tis thy own dexterity and ſtrength which have 
gained thee this enfinence :—allow it; but art thou 
proud, that thou ſtandeſt in a place where thou art 
the mark of one man's envy, another man's malice, 
or a third man's revenge, —where good men may be 
ready to ſuſpect thee, and whence bad men will be 
ready to pull thee down? I would be proud of nothing 
that is uncertain : Haman was ſo, becauſe he was ad- 
mitted alone to queen EAber's banquet ; and the diſ- 
tinion raiſed him,—but it was fifty cubits higher 
than he ever dreamed or thought of. 

Let us paſs on to the pretences of learning, &c. &c. 
If thou haſt a little, thou wilt be proud of it in courſe; 
if thou haſt much, and good ſenſe along with it, 
there will be no reaſon to diſpute againſt the paſhon : 
a beggarly parade of remnants is but a ſorry object of 
pride at the beſt ;—but more ſo, when we can cry 
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out upon it, as the poor man did of his hatchet 

Alas ! maſter, for it was borrowed *. 

It is treaſon to ſay the ſame of Beauty,—whatever 
we do of the arts and ornaments with which Pride is 
wont to ſet it off; tie weakeſt minds are moſt caught 
with both; being ever glad to wia attention and cre- 
dit from ſmall ar d ſlender accidents, through diſability 
of purchaſing them by better means. 


SERMON XXIV, P. 182. 


* II Kings, vi, 5. 


MR. SHANDY'S BED OF JUSTICE. 


HE ancient Goths of Germany, who (the learned 
Cluverius is politive) were firſt ſeated in the 
country between the Fiftula and the Oder, and who 
afterwards incorporated the Hercule, the Bugians, and 
ſome other Yandallic clans to *em,—had all of them 
a wiſe cuſtom of debating every thing of importance 
to their ſtate, twice; that is, —once drunk and once 
ſober ; Drunk that their councils might not 
want vigour —and ſober—that they might not 
want diſcretion. | a) 
Now my father being entirely a water-drinker,moye 
was a long time gravelled almoſt to death, in turning 
this as much to his advantage, as he did every other 
K 5 
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thing, which the ancients did or ſaid ; and it was not 
till the ſeventh year of his marriage, after a thouſand 
fruitleſs experiments and devices, that he hit upon an 
expedient which anſwered the purpoſe; and that was, 
when any difficult and momentous point was to be ſet - 
tled in the family, which required great ſobriety, and 
great fpirit too, in its determination, —he fixed and 
ſet apart the firſt Sunday night in the month, and the 
Saturday night which immediately preceded it, to ar- 
- gue it over, in bed, with my mother: by which con- 
trivance, if you conſider, Sir, with yourſelf, * + 


* * * * R 8. - * * 
» * . . - — * * 
o o o . o * * * * 
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Theſe, my father, humorouſly enough, called his 
beds of jaftice ;for from the two different counſels 
taken in theſe two different humours, a middle one 
was generally found ont, which touched the point of 
wifdom as well, as if he had got drunk and ſober 
a hundred times. 

It muſt not be made a ſecret of to the world, that 
this anſwers full as well in literary difcuffions, as 
Fither in military or conjugal: but it is not every 
author that can try the experiment as the Goch and 
. Fandals did it—or, if he can, may it be always for 
Nis body's health ; and to do it, as my father did it, 
I am fure it would be always for his ſoul's. 

My way is this ;— : 
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In all nice and tickliſh diſcufſions—(of which, 
Heaven knows, there are but too many iti my book), 
obere I find I cannot take a ſtep without the 
danger of having either their worſhips or their re- 
verences upon my back —I write one half u,. 
and t'other Faftiny ;j—— or write it all full,. - and cor- 
rect it faſting or write it faſting, and correct it 
full, for they all come to the ſame thing 80 that 
with a leſs variation from my father's plan, than my 
father's from the Gothic—1I feel myſelf upon a par with 
him in his firſt bed of juſtice,—and no way inferior 
to him in his ſecond. —Theſe different and almoſt 
irreconcileable effects, flow uniformly from the wiſe 
and wonderful mechaniſm of nature,—of which, —be 
her's the honour, —All that we can do, is to turn and 
work the machine to the improvement and better 

manufactory of the arts and ſciences. 
Now, when I write full,—I write as if I was never 
to write faſting again as long as I live;—that is, I 
write free from the cares as well as the terrors of the 
world, I count not the number of my ſcars,—nor 
does my fancy go forth into dark entries and bye cor- 
ners to antedate my ſtabs. In a word, my pen 
takes its courſe ; and 1 write on as much from the 
fullneſs of my heart, as my ſtomach 

But when, an' pleaſe your honours, I indite faſting, 
'tis a different hiſtory.— I pay the world all poſſible 
attention and reſpect. and have as great a ſhare 
' (whilſt it laſts) of that underſtrapping virtue of diſ- 
cretion, as. the beſt of you,—So that betwixt both, E 
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write a careleſs kind of a civil, nonſenſical, good-hu- | 
moured, Shandean book, which will do all your hearts 
good 

Aud all "ut heads too,—provided you under- 
ſtand it. 

We ſhould begin, ſaid my father, turning himſelf 
| half round in bed, and ſhifting his pillow a little to- 
wards my mother's, as he opened to debate. We 
ſhould begin to think, Mrs. Shandy, of putting this 
boy into breeches,—— / 

We ſhould ſo, —ſaid my mother. We defer it, 
my dear, quoth my father, ſhame fully. 

I think we do, Mr. Shandy, ſaid my mother; 
Lot but the child looks extremely well, ſaid 
my father, i in his veſts and tunicks. 
| He does look very well in them,—replied my 


mother. 
And for that reaſon it would be almoſt a fin, 
: added my father, to take him out of em. 
It would ſo,—faid my mother.—But indeed he 
is -rowing a very tall Iad, —rejoined my father. 

| He is very tall for his age, indeed, —ſaid my 


mother, 
J can not (making two ſyllables of it) ima- 


vine, quoth my fathey, who the deuce he takes after. 
I cannot conceive, for my life, —faid my mother.—- 
Humph !—ſaid my father. 
(The dialogue ceaſed for a moment.) 

l am very ſhort myfelf,—continued my father, 

gravely. 
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You are very ſhort, Mr. Shandy,—faid my mother, 
Humph! quoth my father to himſelf, a ſecond time; 
in muttering which, he plucked his pillow a little 
further from my mother's,—and turning about again, 


there was an end of the debate for three minutes and a 
half. 


When he gets theſe breeches made, cried my 
father in a higher tone, he'll look like a beaſt in em. 
He will be very aukward in them at firſt, replied my 
mother. —— 
And t'will be lucky, if that's the worſt rg 
added my father, 
It will be very lucky, anſwered my mother. 
I ſuppoſe, replied my father, making ſome pauſe 
firſt, —he'll be exactly like other people's children. 
Exactly, faid my mother. | 
——— Though I ſhould be ſorry for that, added my 
father; and fo the debate ſtopped again. 
hey ſhould be of leather, ſaid my father, 
turning him about again, 
They will laſt him, ſaid my mother, the longeſt. 
But he can have no linings to em, replied my fa- 
ber. = 
He cannot, faid my mother. 
Twere better to have them of fuſtian, quoth my 
father. 
N othing can be better, quoth my mother. 
Except dimity, replied my father: 'Tis beſt 
of all, replied my mother. 
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— ne muſt not give him his death, however, 
interrupted my father, 
By no means, ſaid my mother: 
dialogue ſtood ſtill again. 

I am reſolved, however, quoth my father, break- 
ing ſilence a fourth time, be ſhall have no pockets in 
them. 

l bere is no occaſion for any, ſaid my mo- 

ther. | 

I mean in his coat and waiſtcoat,—cried my father, 
I mean ſo too,—replied my mother. 

Though if he gets a gig or top——— Poor 

ſouls! it is a crown and a ſceptre to them,—they 

ſhould have where to ſecure it 

Order it as you pleaſe, Mr. Shandy, replied my 

mother, 


=and ſo the 


But don't you think it right ? added my fa- 
ther, preſling the point home to her. 

Perfectly, ſaid my mother, if it pleaſes you, Mr. 
Shandy, ——— 
-There's for you ! criei my father, Toſfing 
temper. Pleaſes me ! You never will dif- 
tinguiſh, Mrs. Shandy, nor ſhall I ever teach you to 
do it, betwixt a point of pleaſure and a point of con- 
venience, ————This was on the Sunday night ;— 
and further this chapter ſayeth not. 


T. SHANDY, VOL, HI, czar. 60 
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BEAUTY. 


EAUTY has ſo many charms, one knows not 
how to ſpeak againſt it ; and when it happens 

that a graceful figure is the habitation of a virtuous 
ſoul, when the beauty of the face ſpeaks out the mo- 
deſty and humility of the mind, and the juſtneſs of the 


proportion raiſes our thoughts up to the heart and wif. 


dom of the great Creator, ſomething may be allow- 
ed it, —and ſomething to the embelliſhments which ſet 
it off ;—and yet, when the whole apology is read, —it 
will be found at laſt, that Beauty, like Truth, never is 
ſo glorious as when it goes the plaineſt. 


SEAM, XXtv, r. 187. 


WISDOM. 


T ESSONS of Wiſdom have never ſueh power over 
us, as when they are wrought into the heart 


through the ground-work of a ſtory which engages 


the paſſions : is it that we are like iron, and muſt firſt. 


de heated before we can be wrought upon? or, is the 
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heart ſo in love with deceit, that where a true report 
will not reach it, we muſt cheat it with a fable, in order 
to come at the truth? 


SERM, XX. P. 93. 


HUNGER. 


F all the terrors of nature, that of one day or 
other dying by hunger, is the greateſt; and it 
is wiſely wove into our frame to awaken man to in- 
duſtry, and call forth his talents ; and though we 
ſeem to go on careleſsly, ſporting with it as we do 
with other terrors,—yet, he that ſees this enemy fairly, 
and in his moſt frightful ſhape, will need no long re- 
monſtrance to make him turn out of the way to avoid 
him, 


SERM, XX. r. 99. 


DISTRESS, 


OTHING ſo powerfully calls home the mind 
as diſtreſs ; the tenſe fibre then relaxes, —the 
ſoul retires to itſelf.— ſits penſive and ſuſceptible. ot 


1 
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right impreflions : If we have a friend, tis then we 
think of him; if a benefaRor, at that moment all his 5 
kindneſſes preſs upon our mind. 


SERM. XX. f. 97. 


MR. SHANDY'S LETTER TO HIS ROLES 
ON LOVE, 


My. dear brother Toby, 


HAT I am going to ſay to thee, is upon the 

nature of women, and of love-making to 

them; and perhaps it is as well for thee—though not 

ſo well for me that thou haſt occaſion for a letter of 

inſtructions upon that head, and that I am able to write 
it to thee. 

Had it been the good pleaſure of him who diſpoſes 
of our lots and thou no ſufferer by the knowledge, I 
had been well content that thou - ſhouldſt have 
dipp'd the pen this moment into the ink, inſtead of 
myſelf; but that not being the caſe— Mrs. 
andy being now cloſe beſide me, preparing for bed 
I have thrown together without order, and juſt as' 
they have come into my mind, ſuch hints and docu- 
ments as I deem may be of uſe to thee; intending in 
this to give thee a token of my love; not doubting, 
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my dear Toby, of the manner in which it will be ac- 
cepted. | | 
In the firſt place, with regard to all which concerns 
religion in the affair though I perceive, from a 
glow in my cheek, that I bluſh as I begin to ſpeak to 
thee upon the ſubject, as well knowing, notwith- 
ſtanding thy unaffected ſecrecy, how few of its offices 
thou neglecteſt yet I would remind thee of one (dur- 
ing the continuance of thy courtſhip) in a particular 
manner, which I would not have omitted : and that 
is, never to go forth upon the enterprize, whether it 
be in the morning or the afternoon, without firſt re- 
commending thyſelf to the protection of Almighty 
| - God, that he may defend thee from the evil one. 
Shave the whole top of thy crown clean once at 
leaſt every four or five days, but oftener if conve- 
nient ; leſt in taking off thy wig before her, through 
abſence of mind, ſhe ſhould be able to diſcover how 
much has been cut away by Time—how much by 
Trim, 
— Twere better to keep ideas of baldneſs out of 
her fancy, 
Always carry it in thy mind, and act upon it, as 3 
ſure maxim, Toby— | 
% That women are timid :“ And 'tis well they are — 
elſe there would be no dealing with them. 
Let not tt breeches be too tight, br hang too looſe 
about thy thighs, like the trunk hoſe of our anceſtors. 
A juſt medium prevents all concluſions. 


4 


Whatever thou haſt to ſay, be it more or leſs, forget 
not to utter it in a low, ſoft tone of voice. Silence, 
and whatever approaches it, weaves. dreams of mid- 
night ſecrecy into the brain. For this cauſe, if thou 
canſt help it, never throw down the tongs and 
poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleafantry and facetiouſneſs in 
thy diſcourſe with her, and do whatever lies in thy 
power at the ſame time, to keep from her all books 
and writings which tend thereto : there are ſome de - 
votional tracts, which if thou canſt entice her to read 
over—it will be well: but ſuffer her not to look at 
Rabelais, Or Scarron, or Don Quixote, 

— They are all books which excite laughter ; and 
thou knoweſt, dear Toby, that there is no paſlion ſo ſe- 
rious as luſt. : 

Stick a pin in the boſom of thy ſhirt, before thou 
entereſt her parlour. 

And if thou art permitted to fit upon the ſame 
ſopha with her, and ſhe gives thee occaſion to lay thy 
hand upon her*'s—beware of taking it—thou canſt not 
lay thy hand on her's, but ſhe will feel the temper of 
thine. Leave that and as many other things as thou 
can'ſt, quite undetermined; by ſo doing, thou wilt 
have her curioſity on thy fide; and if ſhe is not con- 
quered by that, and thy Ass continues ſtill kicking, 
which there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe—Thou muſt 
begin, with firſt loſing a few ounces of blood below 
the cars, according to the practice of the antient 
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Seythians, who cured the moſt intemperate fits of the 
appetite by that means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the part anoint- 
ed with the ſyrup of hellebore, uſing proper evacua- 
tions and purges——and, I believe, rightly. But thou 
muſt eat little or no goat's fleſh, nor red deer——nor 
even foal's fleſh by any means; and carefully abſtain 
that is, as much as thou can'ſt, from peacocks, 
cranes, coots, didappers, and water-hens. 

As for thy drink, —I need not tell thee, it muſt be 
the infuſion Vexvain, and the herb Han a, of which 
[LEtian relates ſuch effects - but if thy Romach palls 
with it—diſcontinue it from time to time, taking cu- 
cumbers, melons, purſlane, water-lilies, woodbine, and 
lettuce, in the ſtead of them. 4 

There is nothing further for thee, which occurs to 

me at preſent. | 
UEnleſs the breaking out of a freſh war —80 
wiſhing every thing, dear Zody, for the beſt, 

I reſt thy affectionate brother, 

| WALTER SHANDY. 


IMPOSTURE. 


HAT a problematic ſet of creatures does ſimu- 
lation make us! who would divine that— 
that anxiety and concern, ſo viſible in the airs of on- 
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half of that great aſſembly, ſhould ariſe from nothing 
elſe, but that the other half of it may think them to 
be men of conſequence, penetration, parts, and con- 
duct? What a noiſe amongſt the claimants about it! 
Behold Humility, out of mere pride ;—and Honey, 
almoſt out of knavery :— Chaftity never once in harm's 
way: and Courage, like a Spanih ſoldier upon an 
Italian ſtage—a bladder full of wind. 

Hark ! that, the ſound of that trumpet, Jet not 
my ſoldier run, —it is ſome good Chriſtian giving 
alms. O, Pity ! thou gentleſt of human paſſions ! 
ſoft and tender are thy notes, and ill accord they with 
ſo loud an inſtrument. 

Thus ſomething jars, and will for ever jar in theſe 
caſes, ; 

Impoſture is all diſſonance, let what maſter ſoever 
of it undertake the part: let him harmoniſe and mo- 
dulate it as he may, one tone will contradi& another; 
and whilſt we have ears to hear, we ſhall diſtinguiſh 
it: 'tis truth only which is conſiſtent, and ever in 
harmony with itſelf: it fits upon our lips, like the na- 
tural notes of ſome melodies, ready to drop out, whe- 
ther we will or no;—it racks no invention to let our- 
ſelves alone, and needs fear no critic, to have the fame 
excellency in the heart, which appears in the action. 

SEKMON AvII. r. 48. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


HERE is ſcarce any lot ſo low, but there is ſome- 
thing in it to ſatisfy the man whom it bas bo- 
fallen; Providence having ſo ordered things, that in 
every man's cup, how bitter ſoever, there are ſome 
cordial drops—ſome good circumſtances, which, if 
wiſely extracted, are ſufficieat for the purpoſe he wants 
them—that is, to make him contented, and if not hap- 
Py, at leaſt reſigned. 
SERMON xv. p. 19. 


SDS ——— 


EVILS. 

NWILLINGLY does the mind digeſt the evils 
prepared for it by others ;—for thoſe we pre- 

pare ourſelves, —we eat but the fruit which we have 
planted and watered >—a ſhattered fortune, —a ſhat- 
tered frame, ſo we have but the fatisfaftion of ſhatter» 
ing them ourſelves, paſs naturally enough into the ha- 
bit, and by the eaſe with which they are both done, 
they ſave the ſpectator a world of pity: but for thoſe, 
like Faced's, brought upon him by the hands from 
which he looked for all his comforts, —the avarice of 
a parent,—the unkindneſs of a relation,—the ingra- 
titude of a child, they are evils which leave a ſcar; 
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veſides, as they hang over the heads of all, and there - 
fore may fall upon any !—every looker-on has an in- 
tereſt in the tragedy ; but then we are apt to intereſt 
ourſelves no otherwiſe, than merely as the incidents 
themſelves ſtrike our paſſions, without carrying the 
leſſon further: —in a word—we realize nothing: we 
ſigh—we wipe away the tear, — and there ends the 
ſtory of miſery, and the moral with it. 


SERMON XXII» p. 134. 


CC ——— ————— 


THE DANCE. 


T was in the road betwixt Ni/mes and Lunel, where 
there is the beſt Mu/catto wine in all France, and 
which, by the bye, belongs to the honeſt canons of 
MonTrPELLtizs,—and foul befal the man who has 
drank it at their table, who grudges them a drop 
of it. | h 
he fut was ſet—they had done their work, 
the nymphs had tied up their hair afreſh—and the 
ſwains were preparing for a carouſal——my mule 
made a dead point. Tis the fife and tabourin, ſaid 
I-Pm frightened to death, quoth he——They are 
running at the ring of pleaſure, faid I, giving him a 
prickw—=by ſaint ZBoegar, and all the ſaints at- the 
backſide of the door of purgatory, ſaid he—{making ' 
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che ſame reſolution with the abbeſſe of Andouillet.) 
I'll not go a ſtep further "Tis very well, Sir, 
faid I—I never will argue a point with one of your 
family, as long as I live; ſo leaping off his back; and 
kicking off one boot into this ditch, and t'other into 
that—T'll take a dance, ſaid I—ſo ſtay you here. 

A ſun-burnt daughter of labour roſe up from the 
group to meet me, as I advanced towards them ; her 
hair, which was a dark cheſtnut, approaching rather 
to a black, was tied up in a Knot, all but a ſingle 
treſs. 

We want a cavalier, ſaid ſhe, holding out both her 
hands, as if to offer them—And a cavalier ye ſhall 
have, ſaid I, taking hold of both of them. 

Hadſt thou, Nannette, been array'd like a ducheſſe! 

hut that curled ſlit in thy petticoat ! 

| Nannette cared not for it. 

We could not have done without you, ſaid ſhe, let- 
ting go one hand, with ſelf-taught politeneſs, leading 
me up with the other. 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompenſed with 
a pipe, and to which he had added a tabourin of bis 
own accord, ran ſweetly over the prelude, as he fat 
upon the bank—Tie me vp this trefs inſtantly, ſaid 
Nanette, putting a piece of ſtring into my hand—It 
taught me to forget I was a ſtranger—The whole knot 
fell down—We had been ſeven years acquainted. 

The youth ſtruck the note upon the tabourin—h1s 
pipe Followed, and oft we DOE" the dence take 


that flit!“ 


ee 
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The ſiſter of the youch, who had ſtolen her voice 
from heaven, ſung alternately with her brother 
"twas a Gaſcoigne roundelay. | 

VIVA La Jota' 

FLDON LA TRISTESSA |! 
The nymphs jwined in uniſon, 15 their ſwains an oc- 
tave below them— 

I would have given a crown to have it ſew'd up 
Nannette would not have given a sous va la joia ! 
was in her lips va la joia ! was in her eyes. A 
tranſient ſpark of amity ſhot acroſs the ſpace betwixt 
us—She look'd amiable !—Why could I not live, and 
end my days thus! Juſt Diſpoſer of our joys and ſor- 
rows, cried I, why could not a man fit down in the lap 
of content here—and dance, and ſing, and ſay his pray- 
ers, and go to heaven with this nut- brown maid ? Ca- 
priciouſly did ſhe bend her head on one fide, and dance 
up infidious ——Then tis time to dance off, quoth I! 
ſo changing only partners and tunes, I danced it away 
from Lune! to Montpellier — from thence to Peſenas, 
Bexiers I danced it along through Narbonne, Car- 
caſſon, and Ca dle Naudairy, till at laſt I danced myſelf 
into Perdrillo's pavilion. 


T. HANDY. VOL, iv. CHAP, 24. 
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OPPRESSION. 


OLOMON ſays, Oppreſſion will make a wiſe man 

mad.—What will it do then to a tender and inge - 
nuous heart, which fells itſelf neglected, — too full of 
reverence for the author of its wrongs to complain ?— 
See, it fits down in filence, robbed by diſcouragements, 
of all its natural powers to pleaſe, born to ſee others 
loaded with careſſes—in ſome uncheery corner it nou- 
riſhes its diſcontent, and with a weight upon its ſpirits, 
which its little ſtock of fortitude is not able to with- 
ſiand,—it droops and pines away. Sad victim of 
caprice ! 


SERMON xxII. P, 136. 


VIRTUE AND VICE. 


HOEVER tonfiders the ſtate and condition of 

human nature, and upon this view, how much 
ſtronger the natural motives are to virtue than to vice, 
would expect to find the world much better than it is, 
or ever has been ;—for who would ſuppoſe the genera- 
lity of mankind to betray ſo much folly, as to act 
againſt the common intereſt of their own kind, as every 
man does who yields to the temptation of what 1s 
wrong ? 

SERMON xxxIII. F. 61. 
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WISDOM, 


HERE is no project to which the whole race of 
mankind is {o univerſally a bubble, as to that 
of being thought wiſe: and the affectation of it is ſo 
viſible, in men of all complexions, that you every day 
fee ſome one or other ſo very folicitous to eſtabliſh the 
character, as nat to allow himſelf leiſure to do thethings 
which fairly win it: —expending more art and ſtrata» 
gem to appear ſo in the eyes of the world, than what 
would ſuffice to make him ſo in truth. 

It is owing to the force of this deſire, that you ſee 
in general there is no injury touches a man ſo ſenſibly, 
as an inſult upon his parts and capacity: tell a man 
of other defects, that he wants learning, induſtry or ap- 
plication, —he will hear your reproof with patienge. 
Nay, you may go farther; take him ina proper 
ſeaſon, you may tax kis morals, you may tell him he 
is irregular in his conduct. paſſionate or revenge- 
ful in his nature,—looſe in his principles ;—deliver it 
with the gentleneſs of a friend, —poſlibly he'!l not only 
bear with you, but, if ingenuous, he will thank you 


for your lecture, and promiſe a reformation ;—but 
hint, —hint but a defect in his inteJletuals,—touch 
but that ſore place, from that moment you are look'd | 
upon as an enemy ſent to torment him before his time, 


and in return may reckon upon his reſentment and ill 


will for ever: ſo that in general you will find it fafer , 
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to tell a man he is a knave than a fool, ——and ſtand 
a better chance of being forgiven, for proving he 
has been wanting in a point of common honeſty, 
than a point of common ſenſe, Strange ſouls that 
we are] as if to live well was not the greateſt argument 
of wiſdom ;—and, as if what reflected upon our 
morals, did not moſt- of all reflect ern our under- 
ſandings ! & 


SERM, XXVI. v. 207, 


CorPorRal Trims 
*: "Ie 


„ REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


X young maſter in London is dead! ſaid Obadiab. 

4 Agreen ſatin night-gown of my mother's, which 
bad been twice ſcowered, was the firſt idea which Oba- 
diah's exclamation brought into Sy/annah's head. Then, 
quoth Suſannah, we muſt all go into mourning — Oh 
*twill be the death of my poor miſtreſs, cried Suſannal 
My mother's u hole wardrobe followed What 
a proceſhon ! her red damaſk, — her orange tawny,— 
her white and yellow luſtrings,—ber brown taffety,— 
her bone-laced caps, her bed-gowns,—and comfortable 
under · pettiooats. Not a rag was left behind ,— No,— 
ſhe will never look up again, ſaid Suſannah. 
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We had-a fat fooliſh ſcullion—my father, I think; 
kept her for her ſimplicity :; he had been all autumn 
ſtruggling with a dropſy. He is dead! aid Ola. 
diab, he is certainly dead 1 am not oy ſaid the 
{ooliſh ſcullioun. 7 ** 

—Here is ſad. news, Tri rim 4 exiod had l N 
ber eyes, as im ſtepp'd into the kitchen ———-Maſtec 
Bubby is dead and buried, the funeral was an interpo- 


lation of Sy/anne>'s—we ſhall have all, to 0 8⁰ into 
mourning, ſaid Suſannah, 5 wei; 
I hope not, ſaid Trim / vou hope nat | cried Sa- 
— earneſtly. The mourning ran not into Tims 
head, whatever it did in Sgannab's.—I hope ſaid 
Trim, explaining himſelf, I hope in God the news is 
not true. I heard the letter read with my on ears, 
anſwered Obadiah. Oh! he's dead, ſaid Saſannab 
As ſure, ſaid the ſcullion, as I am alive.' +-. .. 
I lament for him from my heart and my ſoul, ſaid, 
Trim, fetching a figh—Poor creature. RON — 
poor gentleman! Bel 
— He was alive laſt Whit/untide, faid the an 
Whithuntide ! alas ! cried Trim, extending bis right arm, 
and falling inſtantly into the ſame attitude in which he 
read the ſermon,—what is Hhir/untide, Jonathan (for 
that was the coachman's name), or Shrovetide, or any 
tide, or time paſt, to this? Are we not here now, 
continued the Corporal, (ſtriking the end of his ſtick 
perpendicularly upon the floor, ſo as to give an idea of 
health and ſtability)—and are we not (dropping 
his hat upon the ground) gone! in a moment 
a 
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"Twas infinitely ſtriking! S»/annah burſt into a flood 
of tears We are not ſtocks and ſtones. — Fonathar, 
© Obediah, the cook-maid, all melted. The foolith fat 
ſcullion herſelf, who was ſcouring a fiſh-kettle upon 
her knees, was rouzed with it.— The whole kitchen 
crowded about-the Corporal. 

o us, Jonathan, who know not what want or 
care is, Who live here in the ſervice of two of the 
beſt of maſters—(bating in my own caſe his Majeſty 
King William the Third, whom I had the honour to 
ſerve” both in Jreland and Flanders) —I own it, that 
from Whit/untide to within three weeks of Chriſtmas, 
tis not long—'tis like nothing ;—but to thoſe, 
Fonathan, who know what death is, and what havoc 
and deſtruction he can make, before a man can wheel 
about, — tis like a whole age.— O Fenathan ! twould 
make a good-natured man's heart bleed, to conſider 
{continued the Corporal, ſtanding perpendicularly), 
how low many a brave and upright fellow has been 
laid fince that time !—And truſt me, S, added the 
Corporal, turning to Suſannab, whoſe eyes were ſwim- 
ming in water, before that time comes round again, 
many a bright eye will be dim.—Szſannab placed 
it to the right fide of the page—ſhe wept—but ſhe 
curt*ficd too. Are we not, continued Trim, looking 
ſtill at Sz/annah,—are we not like a flower of the 
field—a tear of pride ſtole in betwixt every two tears 
of humiliation—elſe na tongue could have deſcribed 
Saſannab's affliction—is not all fleſh graſs ? *Tis clay, 
—'tis dirt.— They all looked directly at the ſcullion, 
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— the ſcullion had juſt been ſcouring a fiſh- kettle It 
was not fair. 

— W hat is the fineſt face that ever man looked at 
I could hear Trim talk fo for ever, cried Suſannah— 
what is it! ¶Saſaunab laid her hand upon Trim's ſhoul- 
der)—but corruption? Su/annah took it off. 

— Now I love you for this—and *tis this delicious 
mixture within you, which makes you, dear creatures, 
what you are—And he who hates you for it—all I can 
{ay of the matter is that he has either a pumpkin for 
his head—or a pippin for his heart, and h he 
is diſſected, it will be found ſo. 

For my own part, I declare it, that out of doors, I 
value not death at all: not this . . . added the Corpo- 
ral, ſnapping his fingers, - but with an air which no 
one but the Corporal could have given to the ſentiment. 
In battle, I value death not this. . , and let him 
not take me cowardly, like poor Joe Gibbins, in ſcour- 
ing his gun. What is he? A pull of a trigger 
a puſh of a bayonet an inch this way or that makes 
the difference. Look along the line - to the right 
ſee! Jack's down! well, —'tis worth a regiment of 
horſe to him. NO tis Dick, Then 7ack's no worſe. 
Never mind which, —we paſs on,—in hot purſuit the 
wound itſelf which brings him is not felt, the beſt 
way is to ſtand up to him, the man who flies, is in 
ten times more danger than the man who marches up 
into his jaws.— I've look'd him, added the Corporal, 
an hundred times in the face, —and know what ha is, 
He's nothing, Oadiah, at all in the field, But heis 
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very frightful in a houſe, quoth Oꝶadiab. I never 
mind it myſelf, ſaid Jonathan, upon a coach-box. 

I pity my miſtreſs. She will never get the better 
of it, cried Suſannab. Now I pity the Captain the 
moſt of any one jn the family, anſwered Trim. Ma- 
dam will get eaſe of heart in weeping, and the Squire 
in talking about it, - but my poor maſter will keep it 
all in ſilence to himſelf.—I ſhall hear him ſigh in his 
bed for a whole month together, as he did for Lieute- 
rant Le Fevre, An' pleaſe your honour, do not ſigh 
ſo piteouſly, I would ſay to him as I laid beſide him. 
I cannot help it, Trim, my maſter would ſay,—'tis ſo 
melancholy an accident—I cannot get it off my heart, — 
Four honour fears not death yourſelf.—I hope, Trim, 
I fear nothing, he would ſay, but the doing a wrong 
thing.— Well, he would add, whatever betides, I will 
take care of Le F.ure's boy.— And with that, like a 
quſfeting draught, his honour would fall aſleep. 

I like to hear Trim's ſtories about the Captain, ſaid 
Su anah, He is a kindly-hearted gentleman, ſaid 
Obadiab, as ever lived. Aye, — and ag brave a one 
too, ſaid the Corporal, as ever ſtept before a platoon, 
There never was a better officer in the king's army, 
or a better man in God's world ; for he would march 
up to the mouth of a cannon, though he ſaw the 
lighted match t the very touch: hole, —and yet, for 
all that, he ha a heart as ſoft as a- child for- other 
 people.—He would not hurt a chicken. I would 
ſooner, quoth Jonathan, drive ſuch a gentleman for 
ſeven pounds a year—than ſome for eight.— Thank 
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thee, Jonathan for thy twenty ſhillings, —as much, 

Jonathan, ſaid the Corporal, ſhaking him by the hand, 
as if thou hadſt put the money into my own: pocket. 
I would ſerve him to the day of my death-qut of 
love. He is a friend and a brother to me,—and.could 
I be ſure my poor brother Tom was dead, continued 
the Corporal, taking out his handkerchiefp—vere I 
worth ten thouſand pounds, I-would leave every ſhil- 
ling of it io the Captain, —T7im could not refrain from 
tears at this teſtamentary proof he gave of his affecti- 
on to his maſter. The whole kitchen was affected 
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| PA 5 a fine ſaying for every thiog— 
For Death it has an entire ſet, _ . . 

60 Tis an inevitable chance the firſt tatuteof Mae: 
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« To die, is the great debt and tribute due unto na- 
ture: tombs and monuments, which ſhould perpe- 
v tuate our memories, pay it themſelves; and the 
1 proudeſt pyramid of them all, which wealth and 

ſeience have erected, has loſt its apex, and ſtands 
. 4. obtruncated in the traveller's horizon Kingdoms 
„and provinces, and towns and cities, have they 
& not their periods? and when thoſe principles and 
* powers, which at firſt cemented and put them toge- 
ther, have performed their ſeveral revolutions, they 
fall back. | 

Where is Trey, and Mycenæ, and Thebes, and Delos, 
% and Per/epolis, and Agrigentum What is become 
« of Nineveb and Babylon, of Cyzicum, and Mitylene ? 
« The faireſt towns that ever the ſun roſe upon are 
% now no more: the names only are left, and thoſe 
„% [for many of them are wrong ſpelt} are falling 
« themſelves by piece-meal to decay, and in length 
of time will be forgotten, and involved with every 
« thing in a perpetual night: the world itſelf muſt— 
«« muſt come to an end. 

„ Returning out of Aa, when I ſailed from Zgina 
towards Megara, I began to view the country round 
„about. gina was behind me, Megara was before, 

% Pyrevs on the right hand, Corinth on the left.— 
« What flouriſhing towns now proſtrate upon the 
earth! Alas! alas! ſaid I to myſelf, that man ſhould 
v0 dente rb his ſoul for the loſs of a child, when ſo much 
as chls lies aw fully buried in his preſenge.—Remem- 


der, ſaid I to myſelf again—reinepiber thou art a 
<a 
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« My ſon is dead! —ſo much the better; —tis 2 
« ſhame in ſuch a tempeſt to have but one anchor, 

« But he is gone for ever from us !—be it ſo, He 
« is got from under the hands of his barber before he 
« was bald—he is but riſen from a feaſt before he 
« was ſurfeited—from a alt before he had got 
1% drunken. | 

« The © bracians wept when a child was born—and 
« feaſted and made merry when a man went out of the 
« world; and with reaſon. Death opens the gate of 
« fame, and ſhuts the gate of efivy after it—it un- 
* looſes the chain of the captive, and puts the 
©« bondſman's taſk into another man's hands. 

„ Shew me the man who knows what life is, who 
« dreads it, and I'll ſhew thee a priſoner who dreads 
« his liberty.“ 


co NTENTMEN T. 


HERE are thouſands ſo extravagant in their 
ideas of contentment, as to imagine that it muſt 
conſiſt in having every thing in this world turn out 
the way they wiſh—that they are to fit down in hap- 
pineſs, and feel themſelves fo at eaſe at all points, as 
to defire nothing better and nothing more. I own 
there are inſtances of ſome, who ſeem to paſs through 
the world as if all theif paths had been ſtrewed with 
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roſe-buds of delight; but a little experience wil 
convince us, tis a fatal expectation to go upon, —We 
are born to trouble; and we may depend upon it whilſt 
we live in this world we ſhall have it, though with in- 
termiſhons—that is, in whatever ſtate. we are, we 
ſhall find a mixture of good and evil; and therefore 
the true way to contentment is to know how to receive 
_ theſe certain viciſſitudes of life, the returns of good 
and evil, ſo as neither to be exalted by the one, or over- 
thrown by the other, but to bear ourſelves towards 
every thing which happens with ſuch eaſe and indif- 
ference, of mind, as to hazard as little as may be. 
This is the true temperate climate fitted for us by 
nature, and im which every wiſe man would wiſh to 


live. 4 
SERMON xv. P. 17, 
THE TRANSLATION. 
n ; PARIS. 


HERE was nobody in we box I was let into 
but 'a kindly old French officer. . I love the 
character, not only becauſe I honour: the man whoſe 
manners are ſoftened by a profeſſion which makes bad 
men worſe; but that I once knew one—for he is no 
more—aad why ſhould I not reſcue one page from 
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violation by writing his name in it, and telling the 
world it was Captain Tobias Shandy, the deareſt of 
my fleck and friends, whoſe philanthropy I never 
think of at this long diſtance from his death—but my 
eyes guſh out with tears, For his ſake, I have a pre- 
dilection for the whole corps of veterans ; and ſo I 
ſtrode over the two back rows of benches, and placed 
myſelf beſide him. 

The officer was reading attentively a ſmall pamphlet, 
it might be the book of the opera, with a large pair 
of ſpectacles. As ſoon as I ſat down, he took his 
ſpeRacles off, and putting them into a ſhagreen caſe, 
returned them and the book into his pocket together, 
I half roſe up, and made him a bow. 

Tranſlate this into any civilized. language in 1 

world — the ſenſe is this: 
„ Here's a poor ſtranger come into the box he 
« ſeems as if he knew nobody; and is never likely, 
« were he to be ſeven years in Paris, if every man he 
« comes near keeps his ſpectacles upon his noſe— tis 
« ſhutting the door of converſation abſolutely in his 
« face—and uſing him worſe than a German.“ 

The French officer might as well have ſaid it all 
aloud; and if he had, I ſhould in courſe have put the 
bow I made him into French too, and told him, 1 
« was ſenſible of his attention, and return'd him a 
© thouſand thanks for it.” * | 

There is not a ſecret ſo aiding:to the progreſs of 
ſociality, as to get maſter of this rt band, and be 
quick in rendering the ſeveral turns of logks and 
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limbs, with all their inflections and delineations, into 
plain words. For my on part, by long babitude, I do 
it ſo mechanically, that when I walk the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, I go tranſlating all the way; and have more than 
once ſtood behind in the circle, where not three words 
have been ſaid, and have brought off twenty different 
dialogues with me, which I could fairly have wrote 
down and ſworn to. 

J was going one evening to Martini's concert at 
Milan, and was juſt entering the door of the hall, 
when the Marquifina di E*** was coming out in a 
ſort of a hurry—ſhe was almoſt upon me before I 
ſaw her; ſo I gave a ſpring to one fide to ler her paſ; 
— She had done the ſame, and on the ſame fide too: 
ſo we ran our heads together: ſhe inſtantly got to 
the other fide to get out ; I was juſt as unfortunate as 
ſhe had» been; for I had ſprung to that fide and op- 
poſed her paſſage again—We both flew together to 
the other fide, and then back —and ſo on — it was re- 
diculous; we both bluſh'd intolerably ; ſo I did at 
laſt the thing I ſhould have done at firſt——1 ſtood 
ſtock ſtill, and the Marquiſina had no more difficulty. 
1 had no power to go into the room, till I had made 
her ſo much reparation as to wait and follow her with 
my eye to the end of the paſſage—She look'd back 
twice, and walk'd along it rather fideways, as if ſhe 
would make room for any one coming up ſtairs to paſs 
her—No, ſaid I that's a vile tranſlation: the Marqui- 
ana has a right to the beſt apology I can make her; 
and that opening is left for me to do it in—ſo I ran 
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and begg'd pardon for the embarraſſment I had given 
her, ſaying it was my intention to have made her way! 
She anſwered, ſhe was guided by the ſame intention 
towards me—ſo we reciprocally thank'd each othenp 
She was at the top of the ſtairs; and ſeeing no chi- 
cheſbte near her, I begg*d to hand her to her coach ſo 
we went down the ſtairs, ſtoppingat every third ſtep to 
talk of the concert and of the adventure. Upon my 
word, Madame, ſaid I, when I had handed her in, I 
made fix different efforts to let you go out—And I 
made fx efforts, replied ſhe, to let you enter—I wiſh 
to heaven you would make a ſeventh, ſaid I- With all 
my heart, ſaid ſhe, making room—Lite is too ſhort to 
be long about the forms of it—ſo I inſtantly ſtepp'd in, 
and ſhe carried me home with her—And what became 
of the concert, St. Cecilia, who I ſuppoſe was at it, 
knows more than J. | 

I will only add, that the connection which aroſe out 
of the tranſlation, gave me more pleaſure than any one 
I had the honour to make in Italy. 


SENT, JOURNEY, r. 106. 


ENMITY. 


' 


HERE is no ſmall degree of malicious craft in 
fixing upon a feaſon to give a mark of eamny 
and ill-will: a word—a look, which at one time 


1 


would make no impreſſion at another time wounds 
the heart; and like a ſhaft flying with the wind, 
pierces deep, which, with its own natural force, would 
ſcarce have reached the obje aimed at. 


 SERM. xvI. r. 23, 


— k 


SHAME AND DISGRACE. 


EY who have conſidered our nature, affirm, 

that ſhame and diſgrace are two of the moſt 
inſupportable evils of numan life: the courage and 
ſpirits of many have maſtered other misfortunes, and 
borne themſelves up againſt them; but the wiſeſt 
and beſt of ſouls have not been a match for theſe ; 
and we have many a tragical inſtance on record, what 
greater evils have been run into, merely to avoid this 
one, . 


Without this tax of infamy, poverty, with all the 
burdens it lays upon our fleſh — ſo long as it is virtuous, 
could never break the ſpirits of a man; all its hun- 
ger, and pain, and nakedneſs are nothing to it, 
they have ſome counterpoiſe of good ; and beſides, 
they are directed by Providence, and muſt be ſub- 
mitted to: but thoſe are afflictions not from the 
hand of God or nature—# for they do come forth of the 
.DvsT, and moſt properly may be ſaid 20 ſpring out of 
the GROUND, and this is the reaſon they lay ſuch 
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ſtreſs upon our patience,—and in the end creates ſuch 
a diſtruſt of the world, as makes us look up—and pray, 
Let me fall into thy hands, O God ! but let me not fall inio 
the hands of men,” 


SERM, XVI, r. 29. 


CURIOSITY. 


HE love of variety, or curiofity of ſeeing new 
things, which is the ſame, or at leaſt a ſiſter 
paſſion to it, —ſeems wove into the frame of every ſon 
and daughter of Adam ; we uſually ſpeak of it as one 
of nature's levities, though planted within us for the 
ſolid purpoſes of carrying forwards the mind to freſh 
inquiry and knowledge: ſtrip us of it, the mind (I 
fear) would doſe for ever over the preſent page, and 
we ſhould all of us reſt at eaſe with ſuch objects as pre- 
ſented themſelves in the pariſh or province where we 
firſt drew breath. 

It is to this ſpur, which is ever in our fides, that 
we owe the impatience of this defire for travelling : 
the paſſion is no way bad, — but as others are, — in its 
miſmanagement or exceſs ;—order it rightly, the ad- 
vantages are worth the purſuit ; the chief of which 
are—to learn the languages, the laws and cuſtoms, 
and underſtand the government and intereſt of other 
nations,—to acquire an urbanity and confidence af 
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behaviour, and fit the mind more eaſily for conver- 
ſation and diſcourſe—to take us out of the company 
of our aunts and grandmothers, and from the track 
of nurſery miſtakes; and by ſhewing us new objects, 
or old ones in new lights, to reform our judgments— 
by taſting perpetually the varieties of nature, to know 
what is good—by obſerving the addreſs and arts of men, 
to conceive what 7s fincere,—and by ſeeing the differ- 
ence of ſo many various humours and manners, to 


look into ourſelves and form our own. 
| SER M. XX, r. 104. 


—— 


INJURY. 


N injury unanſwered, in courſe grows weary of 
itſelf, and dies away in a voluntary remorſe, 
In bad diſpoſitions, capable of no reſtraint but fear 
Ait has a different effect the ſilent digeſtion of one 
wrong provokes a ſecond, 


- SERM. XIV. P. 24. 


— — — — — 
INSOLE NC E. 


HE iuſolence of baſe minds in ſucceſs is bound- 
leſs; and would ſcarce admit of a compariſon, 
did not they ſometimes furniſh us with one, in the de- 
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grees of their abjection when evil returns upon them 
the ſame poor heart which excites ungenerous tem- 
pers to triumph over a fallen adverſary, in ſome in- 
ſtances ſeems to exalt them above the point of cou- 
rage, ſinks them in others even below cowardice. 
Not unlike ſome little particles of matter ſtruck off 
from the ſurface of the dirt by ſunſhine —dance and 
ſport there whilſt it laſts but the moment 'tis with- 
drawn—they fall down—for duſt they are—and unto 
duſt rhey will return—whilſt firmer and larger bodies 
preſerve the ſtations which nature has aſſigned them, 
ſubjected to laws which no changes of weather can 
alter, 


SERMON XXI, F. 25. 


—— — — 
THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE, 


Par1s, 


1 STOPP'D at the Qua de Conti in my return home, 
to purchaſe a ſet of Salſpearo. 

The bookſeller faid he had not a ſet in the world.— 
Comment / ſaid I; taking one up ont of a ſet which 
lay upon the counter betwixt us.—He faid, they were 
ſent him only to be got bound, and were to be ſent 


back to Yr/ailles in the morning to the Count de 
B#*##*, 


11 

—And does the Count de B*#**+#, ſaid I, read 
Shakſpeare * Cet un Eſprit | fort, replied the book- 
ſeller. He loves Exgliſi books ; and, what is more to 
his honour, Monſieur, he loves the Engliſh too. You 
ſpeak this ſo civilly, ſaid I, that it is enough to oblige 
an Engliſhman to lay out a louis- d'or or two at your 
ſnop— The bookſeller made a bow, and was going to 
ſay ſomething, when a young decent girl, of about 
twenty, who by her air and dreſs ſeemed to be Fille 
de Chambre to ſome devout man of faſhion, came into 
the ſhop, and aſked for Les Egarements du Caur & de 
PE/prit : the bookſeller gave her the book directly; 
ſhe pulled out a little green ſatin purſe run round with 
a riband of the ſame colour, and putting her finger 
and thumb into it, ſhe took out the money and paid for 
it. As I had nothing more to ſtay me in the ſhop, 
we both walked out of the door together. 

And what have you to do, my dear, ſaid I, with 
The wanderings of the heart, who ſcarce know yet you 
have one? nor, till love has firſt told you it, or ſome 
faithleſs ſhepherd has made it ache, can'ſt thou ever be 
ſure it is ſo.——Le Dieu men garde! ſaid the girl. 
With what reaſon, ſaid I,—for if it is a good one, tis 
'a pity it ſhould be ſtolen : tis a little treaſure to thee, 
and gives a better air to your face, than if it was dreſſed 
out with pear.s.. 

The young girl liſtened with a ſubmiſſive a attention, 

holding her ſatin purſe by its riband in her hand all 
the time. Tis a very ſmall one, ſaid I, taking hold 
of the bottom of it—ſhe held it towards me—and 
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there is very little in it, my dear, faid I; but be as 
good as thou art handſome, and Heaven will fill its L 
had a parcel of crowns in my hand to pay for Shak: | 
ſpeare ; and as ſhe let go the purſe entirely, I put a ſin- 
gle one into it ; and tying up the rihand ina NED 
returned it to her. 2 
The young girl made me more an humble N 
| than a low one—it was one of thoſe quiet, thankful > 
finkings where the ſpirit bows itſelf down—the body 
does no more than tell it; I never gave a girl a crown 
in my life which gave me half the pleaſure. | 
Muy advice, my dear, would not have been worth a 
pin. to. you, ſaid ], if I had not given this along with 
it: but now, when you ſee the crown, you will re- 
member it ſo do my dear, lay it out in 
ribands. 
. Upon my word, Sir, cid the giel late. I am 
incapable—in ſaying which, as is-uſual in little -bar- 
gains of honour, ſhe gave me her hand En verite, 
Manficur, je mettrai cet argent d part, (aid: ſhe... 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt man 
and woman, it ſanctiſies their moſt private walks; ſo 
notwirhſtanding. it was duſky, yet as both our roads 
lay the ſame. way, we made no ſcruple of wie 
along the Quai de Conti together. 

She made me a ſecond coutteſy in ſetting off, a 
before we got twenty yards from the door, as if ſhe bad 
not done enough before, ſhe made a fort of a little op 
to tell me again—ſhe thanked re. 
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It was a ſmall tribute, I told her, which 1 could 
not avoid paying to virtue, and would not be miſtaken 
in the perſon I had been rendering it to for the world 
— but I ſee innocence, my dear, in your face—and 
foul: befal the man who ever ow a ſnare in its 
Way. 

The girl ſeemed affected ſome way or other with 
what I faid—ſhe gave a low figh—I found I was not 
empowered to inquire at all after it—ſo ſaid nothing 
more till I got to the corner of the Rue de Newers, where 
we were to part. N | 

But is this the way, my dear, ſaid I, to the Hite! 
de Modene ? ſhe told me it was—or, that I might go 
by the Rue de Gneneguault, which was the next turn.— 
Then I will go, my dear, by the Rue de Gueneguault, 
ſaid I, for two reaſons ; firſt, I ſhall pleaſe myſelf, and 
next, I ſhall give you the protection of my company 
as far on your way as I can. The girl was ſenſible I 
was civil—and faid ſhe wiſhed the Hotel de Modene was 
in the Rue de St. Pierre. Vou live there, ſaid I. She 
told me ſhe was lle de chambre to Madame R* * * * — 
Good God! faid J, it is the very lady for whom I 
have brought a letter from Anient.— The girl told me 
that Madame R***+, ſhe believed, expected a ſtranger 
with a letter, and was impatient to ſee him—ſo' I de- 
fired the girl to preſent my compliments to Madame 
R*#*#*+#, and ſay I would certainly wait upon her in 
the morning. 

We ſtood ſtill at the corner of the Rue de Newers 
whilſt this paſſed we then ſtopped a moment whilſt 
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ſhe diſpoſed of her Egarements du Cæur, more commo- 
diouſly than carrying them in her hand—they were two 
volumes ; ſo I held the ſecond for her whilſt ſhe put the 
firſt into her pocket ; and then ſhe held her pocket, 
and I put the other in after it. 

It is ſweet to fee] by what fine-ſpun threads our af - 
fections are drawn together. 

We ſet off afreſh, and as ſhe took her third ſtep, 
the girl put her hand within my arm! was juft bid - 
ding her—but ſhe did it of herſelf, with that undelibe - 
rating ſimplicity, which ſhewed it was out of her 
head that ſhe had. never ſeen me before, For my own 
part, I felt the conviction of ſanguinity ſo ſtrongly, 
that I could not help turning half round to look in 
her face, and ſee if I could trace out any thing in it © 
of a family likeneſs, Tut! ſaid I, are we not all re - 
lations ? l | 

When we arrived at the turning of the Rue de 
Gueneguault, I ſtopped to bid her adieu for good and 
all: the girl would thank me again for my company and 
kindneſs——She bid me adieu twice—I repeated it as 
often; and ſo cordial was the parting between us, that 
had it happened any where elſe, I'm not ſure but I ſhould 
have figned it with a kiſs of charity, as warm and as 
holy as an Apoſtle. 

But in Paris, as none kiſs each other but 7 men 
I did what amounted to the ſame thing 

I bid God bleſs her, 


SENT, JOURNEY, r. 131. 
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CONTUMELY. 


H OW many may we obſerve every day, even of 
the gentler ſex, as well as our own, who, with- 
out conviction of doing much wrong, in the midſt of 
a full career of calumny and defamation, riſe up punc- 
tual at the ſtated hour of prayer, leave the cruel ſtory 
half untold till they return, —go,—and kneel down 
+ before the throne of Heaven, thank God that he had 
not made them like others, and that his Holy Spirit 
had enabled them to perform the duties of the day, 
in fo Chriſtian and conſcientious a manner! 

This deluſive itch for flander, too common in all 
ratks of people, whether to gratify, a little ungenerous 
reſentment ; whether oftener out of a principle of le- 
velling, from a narrowneſs and poverty of ſoul, ever 
impatient of merit and ſuperiority in others ; whether 
a mean ambition, or the inſatiate luſt of being witty, 
(a talent in which ill nature and malice-are no ingre- 
dients); or, laſtly, whether from a natural cruelty of 
diſpoſition, abſtracted from all views and conſidera- 
tions of ſelf; to which one, or whether to all jointly ; 
we are indebted for this contagious malady, this much 
is certain, from whatever ſeeds it ſprings, the growth 
and progreſs of it are as deſtructive to, as they are 
unbecoming a civilized people. To paſs a hard and ill- 
natured reflection upon an undeſigning action; to in- 
vent, or, which is equally bad, to propagate a vex2- 


t 
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tious report, without colour and grounds; to plunder 
an innocent man of his character and good name, a 
jewel which perhaps he has ſtarved himſelf to pur- 
chaſe, and probably would hazard his life to ſecure ; 
to rob him at the ſame time of his happineſs and peace 
of mind; perhaps his bread, — the bread, may be, of a 
virtuous family; and this, as Solomon ſays of the mad- 
man, who caſteth fire-brands, arrows, and death, and 
ſaith, Am I not in ſport? all this out of wantonneſs, 
and oftener from worſe motives ; the whole appears 
ſuch a complication of badneſs, as requires no words 
or warmth of fancy to aggravate. Pride, treachery, 
envy, hypocriſy, malice, cruelty, and ſelf-love, may 
have been ſaid, in one ſhape or other, to have occa- 
fioned all the frauds and miſchiefs that ever happened 
in the world: but the chances aga inſt a coincidence 
of them all in ene perſon are ſo many, that one would 
have ſuppoſed the character of a common ſlanderer 
as rare and difficult a production in nature, as that of 


a great genius, which ſeldom happens above once in 
an age. 


SERMON XI, r. 226. 
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SEDUCTION. 


OW abandoned is that heart which bulges the 
tear of innocence, and is the cauſe—the fatal 
|- © cauſe of overwhelming the ſpotleſs ſoul, and plunging 
the yet untainted mind into a ſea of ſorrow and repent- 
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tance!—Though born to protect the fair, does not 
man act the part of a demon —firſt alluring by his 
temptations, and then triumphing in his victory? — 
When villany gets the aſcendancy, it ſeldom leaves 


the wretch till it has thoroughly polluted him. 
LETTER CXXIX, 


SLANDER. 


OW frequently is the honeſty and integrity of a 

man diſpoſed of by a ſmile or ſhrug !—how 

many good and generous actions have been ſunk into 

oblivion, by a diſtruſtful look, or ſtampt with the im- 

putation of proceeding from bad motives, by a myſte- 
rious and ſeaſonable whiſper ! 

Look into companies of thoſe whoſe gentle natures 
ſhould diſarm them, we ſhall find no better account. 
How large a portion of chaſtity is ſent out of the 
world by diſtant hints, —nodded away and cruelly 
winked into ſuſpicion, by the envy of thoſe who are 
paſt all temptation of it themſelves! How often does 
the reputation of a helpleſs creature bleed by a report 
—which the party, who 1s at the pains to propayate 
it, beholds with much pity and fellow-feeling—that 
\ ſhe is heartily ſorry for it, hopes in God it is no: 
true: however, as Archbiſhop Tillotſon wittily obſerves 
upon it, is reſolved, in the mean time, to give the 
report her paſs, that at leaſt it may have fair play to 
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take its fortune in the world to be believed or not, 
according to the charity of thoſe into whoſe hands it 
Mall happen to fall ! | 

So fruitful is this vice in variety of expedients, to 
fatiate as well as diſpuiſe itſelf. But if theſe ſmoother 
weapons cut fo fore,—what ſhall we ſay of open and 
unbluſhing ſcandal - ſubjected to no caution, tied down 
to no reſtraints If the one, like an arrow ſhot in 
the da:k, does nevertheleſs ſo much ſecret miſchief, — 
this, like the peſtilence, which rageth at noog-day, 
ſweeps all before it, levelling without diſtinction the 
good and the bad; a thouſand fall beſide it, and ten 
thouſand on its right hand they fal!—ſo rent and 
torn in this tender part of them, ſo unmercifully 


butchered, as ſometimes never to recover either the 


wounds——or the anguiſh of heart which * have 
occaſioned. 

But there is nothing ſo bad which will not admit of 
ſomething to be ſaid in its defence. 

And here it may be aſk*d—whether the inconveni- 
ences and ill effects which the world feels from the 
licentiouſneſs of this practice are not ſufficiently 
counterbalanced by the real influence it has upon men's 
lives and conduct ? that if there was no evil-ſpeak- 


ing in the world, thouſands would he encouraged to 


do ill, and would ruſh into many indecorums, 
like a horſe into the battle, were they ſure to eſcape 
the tongues of men. 
That if we take a general view of. the world „ue 
ſhall find that a great deal of virtue, —at jJeaſt of the 
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outward appearance of it, —is not ſo much from any 
fixed principle, as the terror of what the world will 
ſay, — and the liberty it will take upon the occaſions we 
Mall give. 

That if we deſcend to particulars, numbers are 
every day taking more pains to be well ſpoken of, 
than what would actually enable them to live ſo as to 
deſerve it. | ? | 

That there are many of both ſexes who can ſupport 
life well enough without honour or chaſtity, - who 
without reputation (which is but the opinion which 
the world has of the matter), would hide their heads 
in ſhame, and fink down in utter deſpair of happineſs. 
— No doubt the tongue is a weapon which does chaſ- 
tize many indecorums which the laws of meg will 
not reach,—and keeps many in awe- whom con- 
ſcience will not ;—and where the caſe is indiſputably 
flagrant, —the ſpeaking of it in ſuch words as it de- 
ſerves—ſcarce comes within the prohibition. In 
many caſes it is hard to expreſs ourſelves ſo as to fix 
a diſtinction betwixt oppoſite characters; and ſome- 
times it may be as much a debt we owe to virtue, and 
as great a piece of juſtice to expoſe a vicious charac- 
ter, and paint it in its proper colours, —as it is to ſpeak 
well f the deſerving, and deſcribe his particular vir- 
tues.—And, indeed, when we inflict this puniſhment 
upon the bad, merely out of principle, and » ithout 
indulgences to any private paſſion of our own, it is a 
caſe which happens ſo ſeldom, that one might venture 


to except it. 


S ERM. P. 220. 
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DR. SLOP AND SUSANNAH,] 


HEN the cataplaſm was ready, a ſcruple of 
* decorum had unſeaſonably roſe up in Suſan- 
nah's conſcience, about holding the candle, while Sp 
tied it on; Slop had not treated Suſannab's d ſtemper 
with anodynes—and fo a quarrel had enfued betwixt 
them. 
Oh! oh !—ſaid Sp, caſting a glance of undue 
freedom in Su/annah's face, as ſhe declined the office; 
then, I think I know you, Madam—— You know 
me, Sir! cried Suſannah faſtidiouſly, and with a toſs 
of her head, levelled evidently, not at his profeſſion, 
but at the doctor himſelf, you know me! cried 
Suſannah again, Doctor Shp clapped his finger and 
his thumb inſtantly upon his noſtrils ;—S4/amnab's 
ſpleen was ready to burſt at it; —' [is falſe, ſaid Su/ane 
nahb,— Come, come, Mrs. Modeſty, ſaid Sp, not a lite 
tle elated with the ſucceſs of his laſt thruſt, —'f you 
won't hold the candle, and look—you may hold it and 
ſhut your eyes :—That's one of your Popiſh ſhifts, 
cried Suſannah . Tis better, ſaid Slop, with a nod, 
than no ſhift at all, young woman!——and | defy 
you, Sir, cried Su/armah, pulling her ſhift ſleeve be- 1 
low her elbow. 
It was almoſt impoſſible for two perſons to aſſiſt 
each other in a furgical caſe with a more ſplenetic 
cordiality. 
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Sep ſnatched up the cataplaſm.—Sſann ab ſnatched 


up the candle; A little this way, ſaid Sh; Sy/an- 
nab looking one way, and rowing another, inſtantly 
fet fire to Shop's wig, which being ſomewhat buſhy and 
unctuous withal, was burnt out before it was well 
kindled, ——You impudent whore! cried Sep, „for 
what is paſhon but a wild beaſt ?)—you impudent 
whore, cried Slop, getting upright, with the cataplaſm 
in his hand; I never was the deſtruction of any 
body's noſe, ſaid Su/annah,—which is more than you 
can fay ;—-Is it ?—cried Slp, throwing the cataplaſm 
in her face :—Yes, it is, cried Sy/amnah, returning 
the compliment with what was left in the pan. 
7. SHANDY, VOL, {11, c. 46. 


CHARITY TO ORPHANS. 


HEY whom God hath bleſſed with the means, 

and for whom he has done more, in bleſſing 

them likewiſe with a diſpoſition, have abundant rea- 

fon to be thankful to him, as the Author of every 

good gift, for the meaſure he hath beſtowed to them of 
doth; tis the refuge againſt the ſtormy wind and tem- 
peſt, which he has planted in our hearts; and the con- 
ſtant fluctuation of every thing in this world, forces 

all the ſons and daughters of Adam to ſeek ſhelter un- 


1 


der it by turns, Guard it by entails and ſettlements 2s 


we will, the moſt affluent plenty may be ſtripp'd, and 
find all its worldly comforts, like ſo many withered 
leaves dropping from us the crowns of princes may 
be ſhaken ; and the greateſt that ever awed the world, 
have looked back and moralized upon the turn of the 
wheel, | 

That which has happened to one, may happen to 
every man: and therefore that excellent rule of our 
SAVIOUR, in acts of benevolence, as well as every 


thing elſe, ſhould govern us; that 2h, fſoeuer ye would 


that men ſhould do to you, do ye alſo unto them, 

Haſt thou ever lain upon the bed of languiſhing, 
or laboured under a diſtemper which threatened thy 
life? Call to mind thy ſorrowful and penſive ſpirit at 
that time, and ſay, What it was that made the thoughts 
of death ſo bitter? — If thou haſt children,—l affirm 
it, the bitterneſs of death lay there! If unbrought up, 


and unprovided for, What will become of them? 


Where will they find a friend when I am gone? 
Who will ſtand up for them, and plead their cauſe 
againſt the wicked? . 

Bleſſed Gop! to thee, who art a father to the 
fatherleſs, and huſband to the widow, II entruſt 
them. 

Haſt thou ever ſuſtained any conſiderable ſhock in 
thy fortune? or, has the ſcantineſs of thy condition 
hurried thee into great ſtraits, and brought thee: al- 


moſt to diſtraction ? Conſider what was it that ſpread 
able in that wilderaeſs of thought, —who made thy 
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cup to overflow? Was it not a friend of confolation 


who ſtepped in, ſaw thee embarraſſed with tender 
Pp'edges of thy love, and the partner of thy cares,— 
took them under his protection? Heaven! thou wil 
reward him for it !—and freed thee from all the terri- 
tying apprehenfions of a parent's love ? 

Haſt thou— . | 

But how ſhall I aſk a queſtion which muſt 
bring tears into ſo many eyes ?—Haſt thou ever been 
wounded in a more affecting manner ſtill, by the loſs 
of a moſt obliging friend, —or been torn away from 
the embraces of a dear and promiſing child by the 
ſtroke of death ? Bitter remembrance! nature droops 
at it—but nature is the ſame in all conditions and Jots 
of life.— A child thruſt forth in an evil hour, without 
food, without raiment, bereft of inſtruction, and the 
means of its ſalvation, is a ſubject of more tender 
heart-aches, and will awaken every power of nature: 
as we have felt for ourſelves,-let us feel for 
Cnntsr's ſake—let us feel for theirs, 

SERM, XXIII. r. 164. 


CRITICISM. 


OW did Garrick ſpeak the ſoliloquy laſt night ? 
— Oh, againſt all rule--my Lord--moſt ungram- 
matically | betwixt the ſubſtantive and the adjective, 
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which ſhould agree together in number, caſe, and gender, 
he made a breach thus, ſtopping, as if the point 
wante4 ſettling; - and betwixt the nominative caſe, 
which your Lordſhip knows ſhould govern the verb, 
he ſuſpended his voice in the epilogue a dozen times, 
three ſeconds and three fifths by a ſtop-watch, my 
Lord, each time—Admirable grammarian !—but in 
ſuſpending his voice—was the- ſenſe ſuſpended like- 
wiſe? did no expreſſion of attitude or countenance 
fill up the chaſm ? Was the eye filent ? Did you nar- 
rowly look !—I look'd only at the ſtop-watch, my 
Lord.— Excellent obſerver ! 

And what of this new book the whole world makes 
ſuch a noiſe about? Oh! *tis out of all plumb, my 
Lord,—quite an irregular thing !—not one of the an- 
gles at the four corners was a right-angle.—I had my 
rule and compaſſes, &c. my Lord, in my pocket 
Excellent critic! ä | 

— And for the epic poem your Lordſhip bid me 
look at-upon taking the length, breadth, height, and 
depth of it, and trying them at home upon an exact 
ſcale of Baſſi's tis out, my Lord, in every one of its 
dimenſions, —Admirable connoiſſeur !—And did you 
ſtep in, to take a look at the grand picture in your 
way back ?—'Tis a melancholy daub ! my Lord; not 
one principle of the pramid in any one group and 
what a price !—for there is nothing of the colouring of 
Titian—the expreſſion of Ruben — the grace of Raphael 
—the purity of Dominichino— the corregie/city of Cor- 
regio the learning of Pouſfin—the airs of Guido the 

M5 


9 
ꝛaſte of Carrachio—or the grand contour of Angels,— 
— Grant me patience, juſt Heaven I Of all the cants 
whick are canted in this canting world—though the 
cant of hypocrites may be the worſt—the cant of cri- 
ticiſm is the moſt tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot to kiſs the hand of that 
man whoſe generous heart will give up the reins of his 
Imagination into his author's hands— be pleaſed he 
knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 


T. SHANDY, vol. U. r. 25, 


EPITAPH ON A LADY. 


OLUMNS and labour'd urns but vainly ſhow 
An idle ſcene of decorated woe. 

The ſweet companion, and the friend fincere, 

Need no mechanic help to force a tear. 

In heart - felt numbers, never meant to ſhine; 

Till low eternal o'er a hearſe like thine; 

Twill flow whilſt gentle goodneſs has one friend, 


Or kindred-tempers have a tear to Jend. 
LETTER XLP, 


6 


DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 


HEN the edge of appetite is worn down, and 
the ſpirits of youthful days are cooled, which 
hurried us on in a circle of pleaſure and impertinence, 
—then reaſou and reflection will have the weight 
which they deſerve ;—affliftions, or the bed of ſick- 
neſs, will ſupply the place of conſcience ;—and if 
they ſhould fail, —old age will overtake us at laſt, — 
and ſhew us the paſt purſuits of life, and force us to 
look upon them in their true point of view. If there 
be any thing more to caſt a cloud upon ſo melancholy 
a proſpect as this ſhews us,— it is ſurely. the difficulty 
and hazard of having all the work of the day to per- 


form in the laſt hour: of making an atonement to 


Gop when we have no ſacrifice to offer. him, but the 
dregs and infirmities of thoſe days, when we could: 
have no pleaſure in them. Whatever ſtreſs ſome may 
lay upon it—a death-bed repentance is but a weak and: 


lender plank to truſt our all upon. 
SERMON XXXV11, F. 142. 
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THE ADDRESS. 


VERSAILLES. 


SHOULD not like to have my enemy take a view 

of my mind when I am going to afk protection 
of any man; for which reaſon I generally endeavour 
to protect myſelf; but this going to Monſieur le Duc 
de C***#* was an act of compulſion——had it been 
an act of choice, I ſhould kave done it, I ſuppoſe like 
other people. 

How many mean plans of dirty addreſs, as I went 
along, did my ſervile heart form? I deſerved the 
HBaſtile for every one of them. 

Then nothing would ſerve me, when I got within 
ſight of Verſailles, but putting words and ſentences 
together, and conceiving attitudes and tones to wreath 
myſelf into Monſieur le Duc de C****%g good graces + 
— This will do, ſaid I—Juſt as well, retorted I again, 
as a coat carried up to him by an adventurous taylor, 
without taking the meaſure—Fool! continued I— 
ſee Monſieur le Duc's face firſt—obſerve what cha- 
racter is written in it—take notice in what poſture he 
ſtands to hear you—mark the turns and expreſſions of 
his body and limbs—and for the tone the fin ſt ſound 
which comes from his lips will give it you; and from 
all theſe together you'll compound an addreſs at once 
upon the ſpot, which cannot diſguſt the Duke—the in- 
gredients are his own, and moſt likely to go down. 
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Well! ſaid I, I wiſh it well over—Coward again! 
as if man to man were not equal throughout the whole 
ſurface of the globe: and if in the field why not face 
to face in the cabinet too? And truſt me, Yorick, 
whenever it is not ſo, man is falſe to himſelf, and 
betrays his own ſuccours ten times where nature does 
it once. Go to the Duc de C****#* with the Baſtile in 
thy look—my life for it, thou wilt be ſent back to Pa- 
ris in half an hour with an eſcort. 

I believe ſo, ſaid I- Then I'll go to the Duke, by 
Heaven ! with all the gaiety and debonairneſs in the 
world, — 

And there you are wrong again, replied 4 
heart at eaſe, Yorick, flies into no extremes—'tis ever 
on its center Well! well! cried I, as the coach- 
man turn'd in at the” gates, I find I ſhall do very well: 
and by the time he had wheel'd round the court, and 
brought me up to the door, I found myſelf ſo much 
the better for my own lecture, that I neither aſcended 
the ſteps like a victim to juſtice, who was to part with 
life upon the topmoſt—nor did I mount them with a 
kip and a couple of ſtrides, as I do when I fly up, 
Eliza! to thee, to meet it,— 

SENT, J0unNBy, r. 144. 
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INHUMANITY. 


— is a ſecret ſhame which attends every 
act of inhumanity, not to be conquered in the 
hardeſt natures. 

- Many a man will do a cruel act, who at the fame 
time will bluſh to look you in the face, and is forced 
to turn aſide before he can have a heart to execute his 
purpoſe. 

Inconſiſtent creature that a man is! who, at that 
inſtant that he does what is wrong, is not able to 
withhold his teſtimony to what is good and praiſe- 


worthy, 
sERM. 111, r. $6, 


JUDGMENT OF THE WORLD: 


. judge juſtly of the world, we muſt ſtand at 
a a due diffance from it-;—which will diſcover to 


us the vanity of its riches and.honours,. in fuch true 
dimenſions, as will engage us to behave ourſelves to- 
wards. them with moderation.—This is all that is 
wanting to make us wiſe and good ;j—that we may be 
left to the full influence of religion ;—to which 
Chriſtianity fo far conduces, that it is the greateſt 
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bleſſing, the peculiar advantage we enjoy under its in- 
ſtitution, — that it affords us not only the moſt excellent 
precepts of this kind, but it alſo ſhews us thoſe pre- 
cepts confirmed by the moſt excellent examples —A 
heathen philoſopher may talk very elegantly about 
deſpiſing the world, and, like Seneca, may preſcribe 
very ingenious rules to teach us an art he never exer- 
ciſed himſelf :—for all the while he was writing in 
praiſe of poverty, he was enjoying a great eſtate, and 
endeavouring to make it greater, but if ever we hope 
to reduce thoſe rules to practice, it muſt be by the 
help of religion. | 
SERM, XXXVI, P. 118. 


SUICIDE. 


HAT ſcripture and all civilized nations teach 
concerning the crime of taken away another 
man's life—is applicable to the wickedneſs of a man's 
attempting to bereave himſelf of his own.—He has no 
more right over it, —than over that of others ;—and 
whatever falſe gloſſes have been put upon it by men, 
of bad heads or bad hearts, it is at the bottom a 
complication of cowardice, and wickedneſs, and weak- 
neſs—is one of the fataleſt miſtakes deſperation can 
hurry a man into; —inconſiſtent with all the reaſoning 
and religion of the world, and irreconciteable with that 
patience under afflictions, that reſignation and ſub- 
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miſſion to the will of God in all ſtraits, which is re 
quired of us. But if our calamities be brought upon 
ourſelves by a man's own wickedneſs, —ſtill has he leſs 
to urge, —leſs reaſon has he to renounce the protec. 
tion of Gop— when he moſt ſtands in need of it, and 
of his mercy. | 


SERM. XXXV. P. 104. 
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JUSTICE. 


VERY obſtruction of the courſe of juſtice, is a 

door opened to betray ſociety, and bereave us 
of thoſe bleſſings which it has in view. To ſtand up 
for the privilege of ſuch places, is to invite men to fin 
with a bribe of impunity.—Tt is a H ange way of doing 
honour to Gos, to ſcreen actions which are a diſgrace 
to humanity. 


IB, P. 103. 


BAD EFFECTS OF QUACKERY. 


O great are the difficulties of tracing out the hid- 
den cauſes of the evils to which this frame of ours 
is ſubject, - that the moſt candid of the pre feſſion have 
ever allowed and lamented how unavoidably they are 
in the dark.— So that the beſt medicines, adminiſte ed 
with the wiſeſt heads, ſhall often do the miſchiet they 
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were intended to prevent. Theſe are misfortunes to 
which we are ſubject in this ſtate of darkneſs ;—but 
when men without ſkill, without education,-- without 
knowledge either of the diſtemper, or even of what 
they ſell, —make merchandize of the miſerable, and, 
from a diſhoneſt principle,—trifle with the pains of the 
unfortunate, — too often with their lives, —and from 
the mere motive of a difhoneſt gain,—every ſuch ins» 
ſtance of a perſon bereft of life by the hand of igno- 
rance, can be conſidered in no other light than a 
branch of the ſame root.—It is murder in the true 
ſenſe;—which, though not cognizable by our laws, — 
by the laws of right, every man's on mind and con- 
ſcience muſt appear equally black and deteſtable.— 

In doing what is wrong, - we ſtand chargeable with 
all the bad conſequences which ariſe from the action, 
whether forſeen or not. And as the principal view of 
the empiric in thoſe caſes is not what he always 
pretends, — the good of the public, —but the good of 
himſelf, —it makes the action what it is.— 

Under this head, it may not be improper to com- 
prehend all adulterations of medicines, wilfully 
made worſe through avarice.—If a life is loſt by ſuch 
wilful adulterations, —and it may be affirmed, that, in 
many critical turns of an acute diſtemper, there 1s but 
a ſingle caſt left for the patient. the trial and chance 
of a ſingle drug in his behalf ;—and if that has wil- 
fully been adulterated, and wilfully deſpoiled of its 
beſt virtues, — what will the vender anſwer ?— 

SER Ms XXXV. r. 10g. 
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REGULATION OF SPIRIT. 


HE great buſineſs of man is the regulation of li: 

ſpirit ; the poſſeſſion of ſuch a frame and tem- 

per of mind, as will lead us peaceably through this 

world, and in the many weary ſtages of it, atford us, 

what we ſhall be fure to ſtand in need, — fe? unte ous 
fouls, 

Reſt unto our ſouls !—'tis all we want—the end of 
all our wiſhes and purſuits : give us a proſpect of this, 
we take the wings of the morning, and fly to the ut- 
termoſt parts of the earth to have it in poſſeſſion: we 
ſeek for it in titles, in riches and pleaſures—climb up 

_ aſter it by ambition, —come down again and ſtoop for 
it by avarice,—try all extremes; ſtill we are gone out 
of the way; nor is it, till after many miſerable expe- 
riments, that we are convinced at laſt, we have been 
ſeeking every where for it, but where there is a pro- 
ſpe of finding it; and that is, within ourſelves, in a 
meek and lowly diſpofition of heart, This, and this 
only will give us reſt unto our ſouls :—reſt from thoſe 
turbulent and haughty paſſions which diſturb our quiet: 
—reſt from the provocations and diſappointments of 
the world, and a train of untold evils too lony to be 
recounted, againſt all which this frame and prepara- 
tion of mind is the beſt protection. 


SERM, XXY. r. 189. 
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JUSTICE AND HONESTY. 


USTICE and honeſty contribute very much to- 
wards all the facultics of the mind: I mean, that 
it clears up. the underſtanding from that miſt, which 
dark and crooked deſigns are apt to raiſe in it, and 
that it keeps up a regularity in the affections, by ſuf- 
fering no luſts or 4y-ends to diſorder them, —That it 
likewiſe preſerves the mind from all damps of grief 
and melancholy, which are the ſure conſequences of 
unjuſt actions; and that by ſuch an improvement of 
the faculties, it makes a man ſo much the abler to diſ- 
cern, and ſo much the more cheerful, active, and 
diligent to mind his bufineſs—Light is ſown for the 
righteous, ſays the prophet, and gladneſs for the up- 
right in heart. 

Secondly, let it be obſerved, — that in the continu- 
ance and courſe of a virtuous man's affairs, there is 
little probability of his falling into conſiderable diſap- 
pointments or calamities;— not only becauſe guarded 
dy the providence of Gop, but that honeſty is in its 
own nature the freeſt from danger. 

Firſt, becauſe ſuch a one lays no projects, which it 
is the intereſt of the other to blaſt, and therefore needs 
no indirect methods or deceitful practices to ſecure 
his intereſt by undermining others. —The paths of 
virtue are plain and ſtraight, ſo that the blind, perſons 
of the meaneſt capacity, ſhall not err, —Diftoneſty 
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requires ſkill to conduct it, and as great art to cons 
ceal—what 'tis every one's intereſt to detect. And! 
think I need not remind you how oft it happens in 
attempts of this kind—where worldly men in haſte 
to be rich, have over-rur. the only means to it,—and 
for want of laying their contrivances with proper 
cunning, or managing them with proper ſecrecy and 
advantage, have loft for ever, what they might have 
certainly ſecured with honeſty and plain-dealing.— 
The general cauſes of the diſapp.intments in their 
buſineſs, or of the unhappineſs in their lives, lying 
but too manifeſtly in their own diſorderly paſſions, 
which, by attempting to carry them a ſhorter way to 
riches and honour, diſappoint them of both for ever, 
and make plain, their ruin is from themſelves ; and 
that they eat the fruits which their own hands have 
watered and ripened, 
SERMON XXVI11. r. 253. 
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THE TEMPTATION. 


PARIS, 


HEN I alighted at the hotel, the porter told 

me a young woman with a band-box had been 

that moment enquiring for me.—I do not know, ſaid 
the porter, whether ſhe is gone away or no. I took 
the key of my chamber of him, and went up ſtairs; 
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and when J had got within ten ſteps of the top of the 


landing before my door, I met her coming eaſily 


down. 

It was the fair fille de chambre I had walked along 
the Quai de Conti with: Madame de R**#*#* had ſent 
her upon ſome commiſhon toa merchante de modes within 
2 ſtep or two of the Hotel de Modene; and as I had 
failed in waiting upon her, had bid her enquire if I had 
left Paris: and if ſo, whether I had not left a letter 
addreſſed to her. 

As the fair fille de chambre was ſo near my door, ſhe 
returned back, and went into the room with me for a 
moment or two, whilſt I wrote a card. 

It was a fine till evening in the latter end of the 
month of May—the crimſon window-curtains (which 
were of the ſame colour of thoſe of the bed) were drawn 
cloſe—the ſun was ſetting, —and reflected thro? them 
ſo warm a tint into the fair fille de chambre's face——I 
thought ſhe bluſh'd—the idea of it made me bluſh my- 
ſel we were quite alone; and that ſuperinduced a ſe- 
cond bluſh before the firſt could get off. 

There is a ſort of pleaſing half-guilty bluſh, where 
the blood is more in fault than the man—'tis feat im- 
petuous from the heart, and virtue flies after it—not 
to call it back, but to make the ſenſation of it more 
delicious to the nerves——'tis aſſociated 

But I'll not deſcribe it I felt ſomething at firſt 
within me which was not in ſtrit uniſon with the 
leſſon of virtue I had given her the nigh: before—T 
fought five minutes for a card—I knew I had not one. 
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T took up a pen—T laid it down again — n hand 
trembled— the devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an adverſary, whom 
if we reſiſt he will fly from us—but I ſeldom reſiſt him 
at all; from a terror that, though I may conquer, I may 
ſtill get a hurt in the combat ſo I give up the triump 
for ſecurity; and inſtead of thinking to make him fly 
I generally fly myſelf, 

The fair le de chambre came cloſe up to the burea 
where I was looking for a-card—fii ſt took up the pe 
I caſt down, then offer'd to hold me the ink; ſhe offer. 
ed it ſo ſweetly, I was going to accept it—but I durſt 
not have nothing, my dear, ſaid I, to write upon 
— Write it, ſaid ſhe, ſimply, upon any thing— 

I was juſt going to cry out, Then I will write, fai 
girl! upon thy lips. 

If I do, ſaid I, I ſhall periſh——ſo I took herb 
the hand, and led her to the door, aud begg'd he 
would not forget the leſſon I had given her — She 
- ſaid, indeed ſhe would not—and as ſhe uttered it wit 
ſome earneſtneſs, ſhe turn'd about, and gave me bot 
her hands, cloſed together, into mine—it was impoſii- 
ble not to compreſs them in that ſituation ——I wiſh'c 
to let them go; and all the time I held them, I kept 
arguing within myſelf againſt it—and ſtill I held the 
ON. In two minutes I found I had the battle to fight 
over again—and felt my legs and every limb about me 
tremble at the idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a halff 
of the place where we were ftanding—I had ſti! 
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hold of her hands—and how it happened I can give 
no account, but I neither aſk'd her—nor drew her 
nor did I think of the bed—but ſo it did happen, we 
both fat down. 

I'll juſt ſhew you, ſaid the fair /e de chambre, the 
little purſe I have been making to-day to hold your 
crown, So ſhe put her hand into her right pocket, 
which was next to me, and felt for it ſome time—then 
into the left “She had loſt it.” I never bore 
expectation more quietly—it was in her right pocket 
at laſt—ſhe pull'd it out: it was of green taffety, lined 
with a little bit of white quilted ſatin, and juſt big 
enough to hold the crown—ſke put it into my hand. 
it was pretty; and I held it ten minutes, with the 
back of my hand reſting upon her lap—looking ſome- 
times at the purſe, ſometimes on one fide of it. 

A ſtitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my 
ſtock—the fair Ale de chambre, without ſaying a word, 
took out her little houſewife, threaded a ſmall needle, 
and ſew'd it up] foreſaw it would hazard the glory 
of the day, and as ſhe paſs'd her hand in filence acroſs 
and acroſs my neck in the manceuvre, I felt the laurels 
ſhake which fancy had wreath'd about my head. 

A ſtrap had given way in her walk, and the buckle 
of her ſhoe was juſt falling off—See, ſaid the le de 
chambre, holding up her foot. —I could not from my 
ſoul but faſten the buckle in return, and putting in 
the ſtrap—and lifting up the other foot with it, when 
I had done, to ſee both were right in doing it too 
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ſuddenly—it unavoidably threw the fair lle de chambr: 
off her center—and then— 
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THE CONQUEST. 


ES—— and then — Ye whoſe clay-cold heads 

and Jukewarm hearts can argue down or maſk 
your paſſions, tell me, what treſpaſs is it that man 
ſhould have them? or how his ſpirit ſtands anſwer. 
able to the Father of ſpirits, but for his conduct 
under them ? 

If Nature has ſo wove her web of kindneſs, that 
ſome threads of love and defire are entangled with the 
piece—muſt the whole web rent in drawing them out? 
Whip me ſuch ſtoics, great Governor of nature ! ſaid 
I to myſelf—Wherever thy providence ſhall place 
me for the trial of my virtue—whatever is my danger 
— whatever is my ſituation—let me feel the move- 
ments which riſe out of it, and which belong to me as a 
man and if I govern them as a good one, I will truſt 
the iſſues to thy juſtice: for thou haſt made us, and 
not we ourſelves. 

As I finiſh'd my addrefs, I raiſed the fair lle de 
chambre up by the hand, and let her out of the room 
——ſhe ſtood by me *till I lock'd the door and put 
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the key in my pocket———and ther 
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the victory 
being quite deciſive — and not 'till then, I preſs'd 
my lips to her cheeR, and, taking her by the hand, 


led her ſafe to the gate of the hotel. 


————Zz==—=———_ 


APPLICATION OF RICHES, 


OW Gov did intend them,—may as well be 
known from an appeal to your own hearts, and 
the inſcription you ſhall read there,—as from any 
chapter and verſe I might cite upon the ſubject. Let 
us then for a moment turn our eyes that way, and 
conſider the traces which even the moſt inſenſible 
man may have proof of, from what we may perceive 
ſpringing up within him from ſome caſual a& of ge- 
neroſity ; and though this is a pleaſure which properly 
belongs to the good, yet let him try the experiment; 
—let him comfort the captive, or cover the naked with 
a garment, and he will feel what is meant by that mo- 
ral delight ariſing in the mind from the conſcience of 
2 humane action. 
But to know it right we muſt call upon the com- 
paſſionate; cruelty gives evidence unwillingly, and 
feels the pleaſure but imperfectly; for this, like all 


other pleaſures, is of a relative nature, and conſequent- 


ly the enjoyment of it requires ſome qualification in 
the faculty, as much as the enjoyment of any other 
N 
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good does: there muſt be ſomething antecedentin the 
diſpoſition and temper which will render that good, 
Ea good to that individual; otherwiſe, though *tis 


true it _— be poſſeſſed,—yet it never can be enjoyed. 
SERM, XX111, T. 162. 


— 
REASON. 

HE judgments of the more diſintereſted and 

impartial of us, receive no ſmall tincture from 
our affections: we generally conſult them in all the 
doubtful points; and it happens well if the matter in 
queſtion is not almoſt ſettled before the arbitrator is 
called into the debate; but in the more flagrant in- 
ſtances, where the paſſions govern the whole man, 
*tis melancholy to ſee the office to which reaſon, the 
great prerogative of his nature, is reduced: ferving 
the lower appetites in the diſhoneſt drudgery of finding 
out arguments to juſtify the preſent purſuit. 
To judge rightly of our own worth, we ſhould re- 
tire a little from the world, to ſee its pleaſures—and 
pains too, in their proper ſize and dimenſions : this, 
no doubt, was the reaſon St. Paul, when he intended 
to convert Felix, began his diſcourſe upon the day of 
Judgment, on purpoſe to take the heart from off this 
world and its pleaſures, which diſhonour the under- 
ſtanding, ſo as to turn the wiſeſt of men into fools and 


children. | 
| SERMON XIX, P. 87. 
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THE CHARITY. 


eee is a long dark paſſage iſſuing out from 
the opera comique into a narrow ſtreet; tis 
trod. by a few who humbly wait for a #acre, or wiſh 


to get off quietly o'foot when the opera is done. At 


the end of it towards the theatre, tis lighted by a 
{mail candle, the light of which is almoſt loſt before 
you get half-way down: but near the door—'tis more 
for ornament than uſe, you ſee it as a fix'd ſtar of the 
leaſt magnitude; it burns—but does little good to the 
world that we know of, 

In returning along this paſſage, I diſcern'd, as I ap- 
proach'd within five or fix paces of the door, two la- 
dies ſlanding arm in arm, with their backs againſt the 
wall, waiting, as I imagined, for a facre—as they were 
next the door, I thought they had a prior right; ſo 
edged myſelf up within a yard, or little more, of them, 
and quietly took my ſtand I was in black, and 
ſcarce ſeen» | 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a woman, 
of about thirty-fi«; the other of the ſame ſize and make, 
of about forty; there was no mark of wife or widow 
in any one part of either of them—they ſeem'd to be 
two upright veſtal ſiſters, unſapp'd by careſſes, unbroke 
in upon by tender ſalutations: I could have wiſh'd to 


have made them happy—their happineſs was deſtin'd 


that night, to come from another quarter, 
| N 2 
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A loud voice, with a good turn of expreſſion, and 
ſweet cadence at the end of it, begg'd for a twelve- 
- ſous piece betwixt them, for the love of Heaven, I 
thought it ſingular that a beggar would fix the quota 
of an alms—and that the ſum ſhould be twelve times 
as much as what is uſually given in the dark. They 
both ſeemed aſtoniſh'd at it as much as myſelf. —— 
Twelve ſous! ſaid one A twelve-ſous piece! ſaid 
the other—and made no reply. 

The poor man ſaid, he knew not how to aſk leſs of 
Jadies of their rank ; and bow'd down his head to the 
ground, a 

Poo ! ſaid they — we have no money. 

The beggar remained filent for a moment or two, 
and renew'd his ſupplication, 

Do not, my fair young ladies, ſaid he, ſtop your 
ears againſt me—Upon my word, honeſt man! ſaid 
the younger, we have no change—Then God bleſs 
you, ſaid the poor man, and multiply thoſe joys which 
you can give to others without change !—I obſerved 
the elder ſiſter put her hand into her pocket I'll ſee, 
ſaid ſhe, if I have a ſous.— A ſous! give twelve, ſaid 
the ſupplicant: Nature has been bountiful to you, be 
bountiful to a poor man. 

I would, friend, with all my heart, ſaid the younger, 
if I had it. 

My fair charitable! ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
the elder—What is it but your goodneſs and humani- 
ty which makes your bright eyes ſo ſweet, that they 
outſhine the morning even in this dark paſſage ? and 
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what was it which made the Marquis de Santerre and 
his brother ſay ſo much of you both as they paſs d 
by? 

The two ladies ſeemed much affected; and impul- 
ſively at the ſame time they both put their hands into 
their pocket, and each took out a twelve - ſous piece. 

The conteſt betwixt them and the poor ſupplicant 
was no more —it was continued betwixt themſelves, 
which of the two ſhould give the twelve ſous piece in 
- Charity——and, to end the diſpute, they both gave it 
together, and the man went away, —— 


SENT, JOURNEY, vol. v. p. 206, 


MISFORTUNE AND CONSOLATION. 


MERE is not an object in this world which Gop 

can be ſuppoſed to look down upon with great- 
er pleaſure, than that of a good man involved in miſ- 
fortunes, ſurrounded on all ſides with dificulties—yet 
cheerfully bearing up his head, and ſtruggling againſt 
them with firmneſs and conſtancy of mind. Certain- 
ly, to our conceptions, ſuch objects muſt be truly en- 
gaging :—and the reaſon of ſo exalted an encomium 
from this hand, is eaſily to be gueſſed: no doubt 
the wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers had found, from 
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obſervation upon the life of man, that the many trow. 
bles and infirmities of his nature, the ſickneſſes, dif- 
appointments, ſorrows for the loſs of children or pro- 
perty, with the numberlefs other calamities and croſs 
accidents to which the life of man is ſubject, ' were 
in themſelves ſo great, — and ſo little ſolid comfort 
to be adminiſtered from the mere refinements of phi- 
loſophy in ſuch emergencies, that there was no vir- 
tue which required-greater efforts, or which was found 
fo difficult to be atchieved upon moral principle 
which had no foundation to ſuſtain this great weight, 
which the infirmities of our nature laid upon it. And 
for this reaſon, tis obfervable, that there is no ſub- 
ject, upon which the moral writers of antiquity have 
exhaufted ſo mnch of their eloquence, or where they 
have ſpent ſo much time and pains, as in this of en- 
deavouring to reconcile men to theſe evils. Inſomuch, 
that from thence, in moſt modern languages, the pa- 
tient enduring of affliftion, has by degrees obfain- 
ed the name of philoſophy, and almoſt monopolized 
the word to itfelf, as if it were the chief end or 
compendium of all the wiſdom which philoſophy had 
to offer. And, indeed, confidering what lights they 
had, ſome of them wrote extremely well; yet, as 
what they ſaid proceeded ma re from the head than the 

heart, *twas generally more calculated to ſilence a man 
in his troubles, than to convince and teach him 'how 
to bear them. And therefore, however ſubtile and 
ingenious their arguments might appean in the reading, 
tis to be feared they loſt much of their efficacy, when 
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bay in the application. If a man were thruſt back 
in the world by diſappointnients, or—as was Job's 
caſe had ſuffered a ſudden change in his fortunes, 
from an affluent condition were bfought down by a 
train of cruel accidents, and pinched with poverty 
—philoſophy would come in, and exhort him to 
ſtand his ground ; it would tell him, that the ſame 
greatneſs and ſtrength of mind which enabled him 
to behave well in the days of his proſperity, ſhould 
equally enable him to behave well in the days of his, 
adverſity ;—that it was the property only of weak 
and baſe ſpirits, who were inſolent in the one, to be 
dejected and overthrown by the other; whereas great 
and generous ſouls were at all times calm and equal.— 
As they enjoyed the advantages of life with indiffer- 
ence, —they were able to reſign them with the ſame 
temper, —and conſequently—were out of the reach 
of fortune. All which, however fine, and likely to 
ſatisfy the fancy of a man at eaſe, could convey but 
little conſolation to a heart already pierced with ſor- 
row nor is it to be conceived how an unfortunate 
creature ſhould any more receive relief from ſuch a 
lecture, however juſt, than a man racked with an 
acute fit of the gout or ſtone, could be ſuppoſed to 
be ſet free from torture, by hearing from his phyſi- 
cian a nice diſſertation upon his caſe. The philoſo- 
phic conſolations in ſickneſs, or in afflictions for the 
death of friends and kindred, were juſt as efficacious; 
and were rather in general to be conſidered as good 
ſayings than good remedies. —So that, if a man were 
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bereaved of a promiſing child, in whom all his hopes 
and expectations centered, or a wife were left deſti- 
tute to mourn the loſs and protection of a kind and 
tender huſband, Seneca or Epidtetus would tell the 
penſive parent and diſconſolate widow—that'tears and 
lamentation for the dead were fruitleſs and abſurd ; that 
to die was the neceſſary and unavoidable debt of na- 
ture ;—and as it could admit of no remedy,—'twas 
impious and fooliſh to grieve and fret themſelves 
upon it. 

VU pon ſuch ſage counſel, as well as many other leſ- 
ſons of the ſame ſtamp, the ſame reflection might be 
applied, which is ſaid to have been made by one of 
the Roman emperors, to one who adminiſtered the 
ſame conſolations to him, on a like occaſion, to 
whom, adviſing him to be comforted, and make him- 
ſelf eaſy, ſince the event had been brought about by 
a fatality, and could not be helped, — he replied, 
«© That this was fo far from leſſening his trouble, 
that it was the very circumſtance which occaſioned it,” 
—S$0 that upon the whole— when the true value of 
theſe, and many more of their current arguments, have 
been weighed and brought to the teſt,—one is led to 
doubt, whether the greateſt part of their heroes, the 
moſt renowned for conſtancy, were not much more 
indebted to good nerves and ſpirits, or the natural 
happy frame of their tempers, for behaving well, than 
to any extraordinary helps, which they could be ſup- 
poſed to receive from their inſtructors. And there- 
fore I ſhould make no ſcruple to aſſert, that one ſuch 
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inſtance of patience and reſignation as this, which the 
Scripture gives us in the perſon of s, not of one 
moſt pompouſly declaiming upon the contempt of pain 
and poverty, but of a man-funk in the loweſt condition 
of humanity, to behold him when ſtripped of his eſtate, 
his wealth, his friends, his children—cheerfully holding 
up his head, and entertaining his hard fortune with 
firmneſs and ſerenity ; and this, not from a ſtoical ſtu- 
pidity, beit a juſt ſenſe of God's providence, and a per- | 
ſuaſion of his juſtice and goodneſs in all his dealings — 
ſuch an example, I ſay, as this, is of more univerſal uſe, 
ſpeaks truer to the heart, than all the heroic precepts 
which the pedantry of philoſophy has to offer. 


SERMON xv. r. 7. 


8 . 


SERMON V. 


THE CASE OF ELIJAH AND THE WIDOW 
o ZAREPHATH CONSIDERED. 


1 KINGS, XVII. 16, 


And the barrel of meal waſted not, neither did the cruſe 
of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord wwhich he 

ſpa te by the prophet Elijah, 
HE words of the text are the record of a mi- 
racle wrought in behalf of the widow of Za- 
rephath, who had charitably taken Elijah under her 
Ns 
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roof, and adminiſtered unto him in a time of great 
ſcarcity and diſtreſs. There is ſomething very intereſt - 
ing and affectionate in the manner this ſtory is related 
in holy writ : and as it concludes with a ſecond ſtill 
more remarkable proof of Gop's favour to the ſame 
perſon, in the reſtoration of her dead fon to life, one 
cannot but confider both miracles as rewards of that 
act of piety, wrought by infinite power, and left upon 
record in Scripture, not merely as teſtimonies of the 
prophet's divine miſſion, but likewife as two encou- 
' raging inſtances of God Almighty's bleſſing upon 
works of charity and benevolence. 

In this view I have made choice of this piece of ſa 
ered hiſtory, which I ſhall beg leave to make uſe of as 
the ground-work for an exortation to charity in gene- 
ral: and that it may better anſwer the particular pur- 
poſe of this ſolemnity, I will endeavour to enlarge 
upon it with ſuch reflections, as, I truſt in God, will 
excite ſome ſentiments of compaſſion which may be 
profitable to ſo pious a defign. | 

Elijah had fled from two dreadful evils, the approach 
of a famine, and the perſecution of Ahab, an enraged 
enemy: and, in obedience to the command of God, 
had hid himſelf by the brook of Cherith, that is be- 
fore Jordan. In this ſafe and peaceful ſolitude, bleſſed 
with daily marks of Gop's providence, the holy man 
dwelt free from both the cares and glories of the world: 
by a miraculous impulſe the ravens brought him bread 
and fleſh in the morning, and bread and fleſh in the even- 
ing, and be drank of the breech; till by continuance of 
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drought (the windows of heaven being mut up in 
thoſe days for three years and fix months, which was 
the natural cauſe likewiſe of the famine) it came to paſs 
after a while that the brook, the great fountain of his 
ſupport, dried up; and he is again directed by the word 
of the Lord where to betake himſelf for ſhelter, He is 
commanded to ariſe and go to Zarephath, which be- 
longed to Zidon, with an aſſurance that he had diſpoſ- 

<d the heart of a widow woman there to ſuſtain him. 
The prophet follows the call of Gop : the fame hand 
which brought him to the gate of the city, had led alſo 
the poor widow out of her doors, oppreſſed with ſor- 
row. She had come forth upon a melancholy errand, 
to make preparation to eat her laſt meal, and ſhare it 

with her child. | 
No doubt ſhe had long fenced againſt this tragical 
event with all the thrifty management which ſelf- pre- 
ſervation. and parental love could inſpire; full, no 
doubt, of cares aud many tender apprehenſions leſt 


the ſlender ſtock ſhould fail them before the return of 


plenty. 

But as ſhe was a widow, having loſt the only faith. 
ful friend, who would beſt have aſſiſted her in her vir. 
Anous ſtruggle, the preſent neceſſity of the times at 


— length/overcame her; and ſhe was juſt falling dowg' an 


eaſy prey to it, when Elijah came to the place where 
ſhe was. Au he called unto her, and ſaid,” Fetch me, I 
pray thee, a little avater in a veel, that I may drink, And 
. 8s /he was going to ſeteb it, he called unts-her, and. ſaid, 
N 6. 
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Bring me, I pray thee, a morſel of bread in thine hand. And 
Jhe ſaid, as the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a cake, 
but a bandful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruſe : 
and behold, I am gathering two ſticks, that I may go in and 
dreſs it for me and my ſon, that we may eat it and die, 
And Elizah ſaid unto her, Fear not, but go, and do as thou 
haſt ſaid; but make me thereof a little cake firſt, and 
bring it unto me, and after make for thee and thy ſon. 
For thus ſaith the Lord God of Iſrael, The barrel of meal 
Hall not waſte, neither ſhall the cruſe of oil fail, until the 
day that the Lord fend rain upon the earth, 

True charity is always unwilling to find excuſes — 
elſe here was a fair opportunity of pleading many: ſhe 
might have infiſted over again upon her ſituation, 
which neceſſarily tied up her hands—ſhe might have 
urged the unreaſonableneſs of the requeſt ;—that ſhe 
was reduced to the loweſt extremity already—and that 
it was contrary to juſtice and the firſt law of nature, 
to rob herſelf and child of their laſt morſel, and give 
it to a ſtranger. 

But in generous ſpirits, compaſſion is ſometimes more 
than a balance for ſelf-preſervation, For, as God 
certainly interwove that friendly ſoftneſs in our nature 
to be a check upon too great a propenſity towards ſelf- 
love—ſo it ſeemed to operate here. For it is obſerv- 
able, that though the prophet backed his requeſt with 
the promiſe of an immediate recompence in multiply- 
ing her ſtock; yet it is not evident, ſhe was influenced 
at all by that temptation, For if ſhe had, doubtleſs it 
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ruſt have wrought ſuch a mixture of ſelf-intereſt inte 
the motive of her compliance, as muſt greatly have al- 
layed the merit of the action. But this, I ſay, does not 
appear, but rather the contrary, from the reflection 
ſhe makes upon the whole in the laſt verſe of the 
chapter: Now by this I know that thou art a man of 
God, and that the word of the Lord in thy mouth is 
truth, 

Beſides, as ſhe was an inhabitant of Zarephath (or, 
as it is called by St. Luke, Sarepta, ſubject to Zidon, 
the metropolis of Phcenicia, without the bounds of 
God's people), ſhe had been brought up in groſs dark- 
neſs and idolatry, in utter ignorance of the Lord God 
of Ifrael: or, if ſhe had heard of his name, which is 
all that ſeems probable, ſhe had been taught to diſbe- 
lieve the mighty wonders of his hand, and was ſtill 
leſs likely to believe his prophet. 

Moreover, ſhe might argue, If this man by ſome 
ſecret myſtery of his own, or through the power of his 
God, be able to procure ſo preternatural a ſupply 


for me, whence comes it to paſs, that he now ſtands. 


in want himſelf, oppreſſed both with hunger and 
thirſt, | 
It appears, therefore, that ſhe muſt have been 
wrought upon by an unmix'd principle of humanity, 
— She Jook'd upon him as a fellow-partner almoſt in 
the ſame affliction with her ſelf. She conſidered he 
had come a weary pilgrimage, in a ſultry climate, 
through an exhauſted country ; where neither bread 
or water were to be had, but by acts of liberality.— 


| 
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That he had come an unknown traveller, and as a 
hard heart never wants pretence, that this circum- 
ſtance, which ſhould rather have befriended, might 
have helped to oppreſs him. She conſidered, for 
charity is ever fruitful in kind reaſons, that he was 
now far from his own country, and had/ſtrayed out of 
the reach of the tender offices of ſome one who affec- 
tionately mourned his abſence—her heart was touched 
with pity.—She turned in ſilence, and went and did ac- 


cording as be ſaid. And behold, both ſhe, and he, and her 


houſe, did eat many days ; or, as in the margin, one whole 
year. And the barrel of meal waſted not, neither did the 
cruſe of oil fail, until the day that God ſent rain upon the 
earth. | : | ha 

Though it may not ſeem neceffary to raiſe conjec- 
tures here upon this event, yet it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
the danger of the famine being thus unexpectedly got 
over, that the mother began to look hopefally for- 
wards for the reſt of her days. There were many wi- 
dos in Iſrael at that time, when the heavens were ſhut 
up for three years and fix months, yet, as St. Luke ob- 
ferves, to none of them was the prophet ſent, ſave to this 
widow of $arepta in all likelihood, ſhe would not be 
the laſt in making the ſame obſer vation, and drawing 
from it ſome flattering concłuſion in favour of her ſon, 
Many a parent would build high upon a worſe foun- 
dation. « Since the Gop of Ifrael has thus ſent 
his own meſſenger to us in our diſtreſs, to paſs by ſo 
« many houfes of his own people, and ſtop at mine, to 
« fave it in ſo miraculous a manner from deſtruction; 


t 

« doubtleſs, this is but an earneſt of his future 
«kind intentions to us: at leaſt his goodneſs has 
« decreed to comfort my old age by the long life 
« and health of my ſon :—but perhaps, he has ſome- 
« thing greater ſtill in ſtore for him, and I ſhall 
te live to ſee the ſame hand hereafter crown his head 
« with glory and honour.” We may naturally ſup- 
poſe her innocently carried away with ſuch thoughts, 
when ſhe is called back by an unexpected diſtemper 
which ſeizes her fon, and in one moment brings 
down all her hopes Ar his fickne/s was ſo fore that there 
was no breath left in him. — 

The expoſtulations of immoderate grief are ſeldom 
juſt, For, though Elijah had already preſerved her 
ſon, as well as herſelf, from immediate death, and was 
the laſt cauſe to be ſuſpected of fo ſad an accident, yet 
the paſſionate mother in the firſt tranſport challenges 
him as the author of her misfortune ;, ——and as if he- 
had brought down ſorro upon a houſe which had ſo 
hoſpitably ſheltered him. The prophet was too full of 
compaſſion to make reply to ſo unkind an accuſation. 
He takes the dead child out of bis mother's boſom, and laid 
lim upon his own bed; and he cried unto the Lord, and 
ſaid, O Lord my God, haft thou brought evil upon the tui- 
dow with «hom I ſejourn, by ſlaying her ſon ? © Is this 
« the reward of all her charity and goodneſs ? Thou haſt 
« before this robbed her of the dear partner of all her 
« joys and all her caresz and now that ſhe is a widow, 
« and has moſt reaſon to expect thy protection, behold 
« thou haſt withdrawn her laſt prop; thou baſt taken 
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away her child, the only ſtay ſhe had to reſt on.“ 
And Elyah cried unto God, and ſaid, O Lord my God, 
pray thee let this child's foul come into him again. 

The prayer was urgent, and beſpoke the diſtreſs of a 
humane mind deeply ſuffering in the misfortunes of 
another ; moreover his heart was rent with other 
paſhons——He was zealous for the name and honour 
of his Gop, and thought not only his omnipotence, but 
his glorious attribute of mercy, concerned in the 
event: for oh! with what triumph would the pro- 
phet retort his own bitter taunt, and ſay, 5is God was 
either talking, or he was purſuing, or was in a journey ; or 
peradventure he flept and ſhould have been awaked !——— 
He was morevver involved in tlie ſuccefs of his prayer 
himſelf; honeſt minds are moſt hurt by ſcandal.— 
And he was afraid, leſt ſo foul a one, ſo unworthy of 
his character, might ariſe among the heathen, who 
would report with pleaſure, * Lo! the widow of Za- 
& rephath took the meſſenger of the Gop of Iſrael 
under her roof, and kindly entertained him, and ſee 
« how ſhe is rewarded z-ſurely the prophet was un- 
„ grateſul, he wanted power, or, what is worſe, he 
« wanted pity.” 

Beſides all this, he pleaded not the cauſe of the 
widow ; it was the cauſe of charity itſelf, which had 
received a deep wound already, and would ſuffer ſtill 
more ſhould Gop deny it this teſtimony of his favour. 
So the Lord hearkened unto the voice of Elijah, and the 
foul of the child came unto him again, and he revived, And 
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Flijah took the child, and brought him down out of the 
chamber into the houſe, and delivered bim unto his mother ; 
and Elijab ſaid, See thy fon liveth. 

It would be a pleaſure to a good mind to ſtop here 
a moment, and figure to itſelf the picture of ſo joyful 
an event. To behold on one hand the raptures of 
the parent, overcome with ſurpriſe and gratitude, and 
imagine how a ſudden ſtroke of ſuch impetuous joy 
muſt operate on a deſpairing countenance, long ac- 
cuſtomed to ſadneſs. To conceive, on the other ſide 
of the piece, the holy man approaching with the child 
in his arms——fullt of honeft triumph in his looks, 
but ſweetened with all the kind ſympathy which a 
gentle nature could overflow with upon ſo happy an 
event, It is a ſubject one might recommend to the 
pencil of a great genius, and would even afford mat- 
ter for deſcription here; but that it would lead us too 
far from the particular purpoſe, for which I have en- 
larged upon thus much of the ſtory already; the chief 
deſign of which is, to illuſtrate by a fact, what is evi- 
dent both in reaſon and Scripture, that a charitable 
and good action is ſeldom caſt away, but that even in 
this life it is more than probable, that what is ſo ſcat- 
tered ſhall be gathered again with increaſe. Caf thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou Malt find it after many 
days. Be as a father unto the fatherleſs, and inſtead of an 
buſtand unto their mother; ſo Halt thou be as a ſon of the 
Moft High, and he will love thee more than thy mother 
doth. Be mindful of goed turns, for thou Inoweſt not what 
toil all come upon the earth ; and when thou falleſt thou 
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felt find a flay. It ſhall preſerve.thee from all affliction, 
and fight for thee againſt thy enemies, better than a mighty 
Held and a ftrong ſpear. 

Fhe great inſtability of temporal affairs, and con. 
ſtant fluctuation of every thing in this world, afford 
perpetual occaſions of taking refuge in ſuch a ſecurity, 

What by ſucccſhve misfortunes ; by failings and 
croſs accidents, in trade; by miſcarriage of projects.— 
what by unſuitable expences of parents, extravagances 
of children, and the many other ſecret ways whereby 
riches make themſelves wings and fly away; ſo many 
furpriſing revolutions do every day happen in fami- 


lies, that it may not ſeem ſtrange to ſay, that the poſ- 


terity of ſome of the moiſt liberal contributors here, in 
the changes which one century may produce, may 


poſſibly find ſhelter under this very plant which now 


they ſo kindly water. Nay, ſo quickly ſometimes has 
the wheel turned round, that many a-man has lived to 
enjoy the benefit of that charity which his own piety 
projected. | 

But beſides this, and excluſive of the right which 
Gop's promiſe gives it to prot: ion hereafter, charity 
and benevolence, in the ordinary chain of effes, 
have a natural and more immediate tendency in them- 
{elves to reſcue a man from the accidents of the world, 
by ſoftening the hearts, and winning. every man's 
wiſhes to its intereſt, When a compaſſionate man falls 
who would not pity him? who that had power to 
do it, would not befriend and raife him up? or could the 
moſt barbarous temper offer an inſult to his diſtreſs 
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without pain and reluctance? ſo that it is almoſt a 
wonder that covetouſneſs, even in ſpite of itſelt, does 
not ſometimes argue a man into charity, by its owne 
principle of looking forwards, and the firm expecta- 
tion it would delight in of receiving its own again with 
uſury.—So evident is it in the courſe of God's provi- 
dence and the natural ſtream of things, that a good 
office one time or other generally meets with a reward 
— Generally, did I fay? —how can it ever fall? 
when beſides all this, ſo large a ſhare of the recom- 
pence is ſo inſeparable even from the action itſelf. — 
Aſk the man who has a tear of tenderneſs always 
ready to ſhed over the unfortunate 5 who, withal, is 
ready to diſtribute and willing to communicate: afk 
him, if the beſt things, which wits have ſaid of plea- 
fure, have expreſſed what he has felt, when, by a 
ſeaſonable kindneſs, he has made the heart of the widow 
Ang for j1y F Mark then the expreſſions of unutterable 
pleaſure and harmony in his looks; and ſay, whether 
Solomon has not fixed the point of true enjoyment 
in the right place, when he declares, © that he knew 
© no good there was in any of the riches or honours of 
« this world, but far @ man to do gond with them in his 
4 life.” Nor was it without reaſon he made this judg- 
ment. 
ficiency of all ſenſual pleaſures ; how unable to furniſly 
either a rational or a laſting ſcheme of happineſs: how 
ſoon the beſt of them vaniſhed : the leſs exceptionable 
in vanity, but the guilty both in vanity and vexation of 
fopirie, But that this was of ſo pure and refined a na- 
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ture, it burned without conſuming ; it was figuratively 
the widow's barrel of meal which waſted nat, and cruſe 
of oil which never failed, 
It is not an eaſy matter to add weight to the teſti. 
mony of the wiſeſt man, upon the pleaſure of doing 
good; or elſe the evidence of the philoſopher Epicu- 
rus is very remarkable, whoſe word in this matter is 
the more to be truſted, becauſe a profeſſed ſenſualiſt; 
who, amidſt all the delicacies and improvements of 
pleaſure which a luxuriant fancy might ſtrike out, ſtill 
maintained that the beſt way of enlarging human hap- 
pineſs was, by a communication of it to others. 

And if it were neceſſary here, or there were time to 
refine upon this doctrine, one might farther maintain, 
excluſive of the happineſs which the mind itſelf feels in 
the exerciſe of this virtue, that the body of man is never 
in a better ſtate than when he is molt inclined to do 
good offices: — that as nothing more contributes to 
health than a benevolence of temper, ſo nothing gene- 
rally is a ſtronger indication of it. | 

And what ſeems to confirm this opinion, is an ob- 
ſervation, the truth of which muſt be ſubmitted to 
every one's refletion—namely—that a diſinclination 
and backwardneſs to do good, is often attended if not 
produced, by an indiſpoſition of the animal as well as 
rational part of us. 80 naturally do the ſoul and 
body, as in other caſes fo in this, mutually befriend, or 
prey upon each other. And indeed, ſetting aſide all 
abſtruſer reaſoning upon the point, I cannot conceive 
but that the very mechanical motions which maintain 
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life muſt be performed with more equal vigour and 
freedom in that man whom a great and good ſoul per- 
petually inclines to ſhew mercy to the miſerable, than 
they can be in a poor, ſordid, {cifiſh wretch, whoſe 
little contracted heart melts at no man's afflictions; 
but fits brooding ſo intently over its own plots and 
concerns, as to ſee and feel nothing; and in truth 
enjoy nothing beyond himſelf: and of whom one may 
ſay what that great maſter of aature has, ſpeaking of 
z natural ſenſe of harmony, which I think with more 
juſtice may be ſaid of compaſſion, that the man who 
had it not, 


as fit for treaſons, ſtratagems and ſpoil: : 
The oT10Ns of his ſpirits are dull as night; 
And his affections dark as EXE BZVUs: 
et no ſuch man be truſted —— 


What divines ſay of the mind, naturaliſts have ob- 
ſerved of the body ; that there is no paſſion ſo natural 
to it as love, which is the principle of doing good; 
ind though inſtances, like this juſt mentioned, ſeem 
ar from being proofs of it, yet it is not to be doubted 
but that every hard-hearted man has felt much inward 
oppoſition before he could prevail upon himſelf to do 
iught to fix and deſerve the character: and what we 
ay of long habits of vice, that they are hard to be-ſub- 
dued, may with equal truth be ſaid concerning the 
natural impreſſions of benevolence, that a man muſt do 
much violence to himſelf, and ſuffer many a painful 
kruggle, before he can tear away ſo great and noble 2 
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Part of his nature.— Of this antiquity has preſerved a 
beautiful inſtance in an anecdote of Alexander, the 
tyrant of Pheres, who, though he had ſo induſtriouſly 
hardened his heart, as to ſeem to take delight in cruelty, 
inſomuch as to murder many of his ſubjects every day, 
without cauſe and without pity; yet, at the bare re. 
preſentation of a tragedy, which related the misfor. 
tunes of Hecuba and Andromache, he was ſo touched 
with the fiftitious diſtreſs which the poet had wrought 
up in it, that he burſt out into a flood of tears. The ex 
plication of which inconſiſtency is eaſy, and caſts as 
great a luſtre upon human nature, as the man himſelt 
was a diſgrace to it. The caſe ſeems to have bee! 
this: in real life he had been blinded with paſſions, an 
thoughtleſsly hurried on by intereſt or reſentment :- 
but here, there was no room for motives of that kind 
ſo that his attention being firſt caught hold of, and a! 
His vices laid aſleep;— then NatvurE awoke in t 
umph, and ſhewed how deeply ſhe had ſown the ſced 
of compaſſion in every man's breaſt ; when tyrant: 
with vices the moſt at enmity with it, were not ab! 
entirely to root it out, 

But this is painting an amiable virtue, and ſettin 
ner off with ſhades which wickedneſs lends us, whe 
one might ſafely truſt to the force of her own natur 
' charms, and aſk, Whether any thing under heave 
in its own nature, is more lovely and engaging ? 
To illuſtrate this the more, let us turn our though 
within ourſelves, and for-a moment let any numbe 
of us here imagine ourſelves at this inſtant engaged i 
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drawing the moſt perfect and amiable character, ſuch 
as, according to our conceptions of the Deity, we 
mould think moſt acceptable to him, and moſt likely 
to be univerſally admired by all mankind —I appeal 
to your own thoughts, whether the firſt idea which 
offered itſelf to moſt of our imaginations would not 
be that of a compaſſionate benefaRor, ſtretching forth 
his hands to raiſe up the helpleſs orphan? Whatever 
other virtues we ſhould give our hero, we ſhould all 
agree in making him a generous friend, who thought 
the opportunities of doing good to be the only charm of 
his proſperity ; we ſhould paint him like the pſalmiſt's 
ri ver of God, overflowing the thirſty parts of the earth, 
that he might enrich them, carrying plenty*and glad- 
neſs along with him. If this were not ſufficient, and 
we were ſtill deſirous of adding a farther degree of 
perfection to ſo great a character; we ſhould endea- 
vour to think of ſome one, if human nature could fur- 
niſh ſuch a pattern, who, if occaſion required, was 
willing to undergo all kinds of affliction, to ſacrifice 
himſelf, to forget his deareſt intereſts, and even lay 
down his life for the good of mankind. —And here, — 
O merciful Saviour ! how would the bright ori- 
ginal of thy unbounded goodneſs break in upon our 
hearts! Thow who became? poor, that wwe might be 
rich——though Lord of all this world, yet hadft nat 
where to lay thy he. d—and though equal in power and 


glory to the great Gop of NatvURE, yet madeft thyſelf 


of no reputation, tokeft upon thee the form of a ſervant—— 


ſubmitting thyſelf, without opening thy mouth, to all 
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the indignities which a thankleſs and undiſcerning 
people could offer: and at length, to accompliſh our ſal- 
vation, becameſt obedient unto death, ſuffering thyſelf, 
as on this day*, to be led like a lamb to the laughter. 

The conſideration of this ſtupendous inſtance of com- 
paſhon in the Son of Gop, is the moſt unanſwerable 
appeal that can be made to the heart of man, for the 
reaſonableneſs of it in himſelf, ——It is the great ar- 
gument which the Apoſtles uſe in almoſt all their ex- 
hortations to good works —BZeloved, if Chrift ſo loved 
v5—the inference is unavoidable; and gives ſtrength 
and beauty to every thing elſe which can be urged 
upon the ſubject. And therefore I have reſerved it 
for my laſt and warmeſt appeal, with which I would 
gladly finiſh this diſcourſe, that at leaſt for their ſakes 
for whom it is preached, we might be left to the full 

impreſſion of ſo exalted and ſo ſeaſonable a motive. 
That by refle&ing upon the infinite labour of this day's 
love, in the inſtance of Cnx 1sT's death, we may con- 
fider what an immenſe debt we owe each other; and 
by calling to mind the amiable pattern of his life, in 
doing good, we might learn in what manner we may 
beſt diſcharge it. 

And, indeed, of all the methods in which a good 
mind would be willing to do it, I believe there can 
be none more beneficial, or comprehenſive in its 

effects, than that for which we are here met together 
-The proper education of poor children being the 
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ground-work of almoſt every other kind of charity, 
as that which makes every other ſubſequent act of it 
anſwer the pious expectation of the giver. 

Without this foundation firſt laid, how much kind- 
nefs in the progreſs of a benevolent man's life is un- 
avoidably caſt away! and ſometimes where it is as 
ſenfelefs as the expoſing a tender plant to all the in- 
clemencies of a cruel ſeaſon, and then going with 
ſorrow to take it in, when the root 1s already dead, 
I ſaid, therefore, this was the foundation of almoſt 
every kind of charity,—and might one not have added, 
of all the policy too? ſince the many ill conſequences 
which attend the want of it, though grievoully felt 
by the parties themſelves, are no leſs fo by the com- 
munity of which they are members; and moreover, 
of all miſchiefs ſeem the hardeſt to be redreſſed—In. 


ſomuch, that when one conſiders the diſloyal ſeduc- 


tions of poverty on one hand, and on the other, that 
nb bad man, whatever he profeſſes, can be a good 
ſubje&, one may venture to ſay, it had been cheaper 
and better for the nation to have borne the expence of 
inſtilling ſound- principles and good morals into the 
neglected children of the lower ſort, eſpecially in ſome 
parts of Great Britain, than to be obliged, ſo often as 
we have been within this laſt century, to riſe up and 
arm ourſelves againſt the rebellious effects which the 
want of them las brought down even to our doors, 
And, in fact, if we are to truſt antiquity, the truth 
of which in this caſe we have no reaſon to diſpute, 
this matter has been looked upon of ſuch vaſt import- 
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ance to the civil happineſs and peace of a people, 
that ſome commonwealths, the moſt eminent for po- 
litical wiſdom, have choſen to make a public concern of 
it; thinking it much ſafer to be intruſted to the pru- 
dence of the magiſtrate, than to the miſtaken tender. 
neſs, or natural partiality, of the parent. 

It was conſiſtent with this, and beſpoke a very re- 
fined ſenſe of policy in the Lecedæmonians (though 
by the way, I believe, different from what more mo- 
dern politics would have directed in like circum- 
ſtances), when Antipater demanded of them fifty chil. 
dren, as hoſtages for the ſecurity of a diſtant engage- 
ment, they made this brave and wiſe anſwer, they 
& they would not they could not conſent : they would 
« rather give him double the number of their bet 
c grown up men.” —Intimating, that, however they 
were diſtreſſed, they would chooſe any inconvenience 
rather than ſuffer the loſs of their country's education; 
and the opportunity (which if once loſt can never be 
regained) of giving their youth an early tincture of 
religion, and bringing them up to a love of induitry, 
and a love of the laws and conſtitution of their coun- 
try. If this ſhews the great importance. of a proper 
education to children of all ranks and conditions, 
what ſhall we ſay then of thoſe whom the providence 
of Gop has placed in the very loweſt lot of life, ut- 
terly caſt out of the away of knowledge, without a pa- 
rent, —ſometimes, may be, without a friend to guide 
and inſtru them, but what common pity and the ne- 
ceflity of their ſad ſituation engage ;—— where the 
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dangers which furround them on every fide are fo 
great and many, that for one fortunate paſſenger in 
life, who makes way well in the world with ſuch early 
diſadvantages, and ſo diſmal a ſetting out, we may 
reckon thouſands, who every day ſuffer ſhipwreck, and 
are loſt for ever. 

If there is acaſe under heaven which calls out aloud 
for the more immediate exerciſe of compaſſion, and 
which may be looked upon as the compendium of all 
charity, ſurely it is this: and I am perſuaded there 
would want nothing more to convince the greateſt 
enemy to theſe kind of charities that it is ſo, but a 
bare opportunity of taking a n 
the more diſtreſsful objects of it. | 

Let him go into the dwellings of the unfortunate, 
iato ſome mournful cottage, where poverty and af- 
fliction reigu together. There let him behold the 
diſconſolate widow—ſitting—ſtceped ind tears ;—thus 
ſorrowing over the infant ſhe knows ho how to ſuc- 
cour.—“ O my child, thou art nowAeft expoſed to 
«a wide and vicious world, too full of ſnares and 
e temptations for thy tender and unpractiſed age. 
« Perhaps a parent's love may magnify thoſe dangers 
But when I conſider thou art driven out naked 
«into the midſt of them, without friends, without for- 
tune, without inſtruction, my heart bleeds before- 
hand for the evils which may come upon thee. God, 
in whom we truſted, is witneſs, ſo low had his pro- 
e idence placed us, that we never indulged one wiſh 
«to have made thee rich ;—virtuous we would have 

O 2 
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« mace thee; for thy father, my h»/dand, was a good 
« man, and feared the Lord, — and though all the 
« fruits of his care and induſtry were little enough for 
« our ſupport, yet he honeſtly had determined to 
« have ſpared ſome portion of it, feanty as it was, to 
% have placed thee in ſafety, in the way of knowledge 
t and inſtruction But alas! he is gone from us, ne- 
«yer to return more, and with him are fled the means 
« of doing it: — For, vehold the creditor is come upon 
&« z5, to take all that we have.” —— Grief is eloquent, 
and will not eaſily be imitated. —But let the man, who 
3s the leaſt friend to diſtreſſes of this nature, conceive 
ſome diſconſolate widow uttering her complaint even 
in this manner, and let him conſider, if there be | any 
ſorrow like this forrow, wherewith the Lord has afflifted 
her ! or whether there can be any charity like that, of 
taking the child out of the mother*s boſom, and reſcuing 
her from theſe apprehenſions? Should a heathen, a 
ſtranger to our holy religion and the love it taught, 
ſhould he, as he journeyed, come to the place where ſhe 
Jay, when he ſaw, would not Je have compaſſion on her? 
God forbid a Chriſtian ſhould this day want it! or at 
any time ook upon ſuch a diftreſs, and paſs by on the 
other fide. | 

Rather let him do, as his Saviour taught him, n 
up the wounds, and pour comfort into the heart of one 
whom the hand of God has ſo bruiſed. Let him 
practice what it is, with Elijah's tranſport, to ſay to the 
afflicted widow, See, thy fon liveth /—liveth by my cha- 
rity, and the bounty of this hour, to all the purpoſes 
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which makes life deſirable, to be made a good man 
and a profitable ſubje&: on one hand to be trained up 
to ſuch a ſenſe of his duty, as may ſecure him an in- 
tereſt in the world to come: and with regard to this 
world, to be ſo brought up in it to a love of honeſt 
labour and induſtry, as all his life long to earn and eat 
his bread with joy and thankfulneſs. 

«© Much peace and happineſs. reſt upon the head 
e and heart of every one who thus brings children to 
„ CyrisT ! 
& ready to periſh come ſeaſonably upon him The 
„% Lord comfort him, when be moft wants it, when he 
& lies upon his bed! make thou, O Gop! all his bed 
« in his fickneſs; and for what he now ſcatters, give 
& him, then, that peace of thine which paſſeth all un- 
« derſtanding, and which nothing in this world can 
« either give or take away,” Amen, 
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SERMON XLIV. 


THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE JUSTIFIED 
TO MAN. 


PSALM IXXII. 12, 13, 


Zeheld theſe are the ungodly who proſper in the world, they 


mmcreaſe in riches, 


Ferily I baue cleanſed my beart in vain, and waſhed my 
hands in innocency, | 


HIS complaint of the Pſalmiſt's concerning the 
promiſcuous diſtribution of Gop's bleſſings to 
the juſt and unjuſt, that the ſun ſhould ſhine without 
diſtinction upon the good and the bad, — and rains de- 
ſcend upon the righteous and unrighteous man, — is a 
ſubject that has afforded much matter for inquiry, and 
at one time or other has raiſed doubts to diſhearten 
and perplex the minds of men. If the ſovereign Lord 
of all the earth does look on, whence ſo much diſorder 
in the face of things ?*—why is it permitted, that wiſe 
and good men ſhould be left often a prey to ſo many 
miſerics and diſtreſſes of life, —whilſt the guilty and 
fooliſh triumph in their offences, and even the taber- 
nacles of robbers proſper ? 
To this it is anfwered, — that therefore there is a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments to take place 
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after this life. wherein all theſe inequalities ſhall bg 
made even, where the circumſtances of every man's 
cafe ſhall be conſidered, and where God ſhall be juſ- 
_ tified in all his ways, and every mouth ſhall be ſtopt. 

If this was not ſo, if the ungodly were to proſper in 
the world, and have riches in poſſeſſion, —and no diſ- 
tinction to be made hereafter, to what purpoſe would 
it have been to have maintained our integrity -L! 
then, indeed, ſhould I have cleanſed my heart in vain, 
and waſhed my hands in innocency, 

It is farther ſaid, and what is a more direct anſwer 
to the point, —that when God created man, that he 
might make him capable of receiving happineſs at 
his hands hereafter, —he endowed him with liberty 
and freedom of choice, without which he could not 
have been a creature accountable for his actions 
that it is merely from the bad uſe he makes of theſe 
gifts, —that all thoſe inſtances of irregularity do re- 
ſuit, upon which the complaint is here grounded, 
which could no ways be prevented, but by the total 
ſubverſion of human liberty that ſhould Gop 
make bare his arm, and interpoſe on every injuſtice 
that is committed, —mankind might be ſaid to do 
what was right, —but, at the ſame time, to loſe the 
merit of it, ſince they would act under force and ne- 
ceſſity, and not from the determinations of their own 
mind that, upon this ſuppoſition, —a man could with 
no more reaſon expect to go to heaven for acts of 
temperance, juſtice, and humanity, than for the ordi- 
nary impulſes of hunger and thirſt, which nature di- 
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acted—that Gop has dealt with man upon better 
terms;—he has firſt endowed him with liberty and 
free-will ;——he has ſet life and death, good and 
evil before him ;—that he has given him faculties to 
find out what will be the conſequences of either way 
os acting, and then left him to take which courſe his 
reaſon and direction ſhall point out. 

I ſhall deſiſt from enlarging any further upon either 
of the foregoing arguments in vindication of God's 
providence, which are urged fo often with ſo muck: 
force and conviction, as to leave no room for a rea- 
ſonable reply; ſince the miſeries which befal the 
good, and the ſeeming happineſs of the wicked, could 
not be otherwife in ſuch a free ſtate and condition as 
this in which we are placed. 

In all charges of this kind, we generally take two 
things for granted ;—1ſt, That in the inſtances we 
give, we know certainly the good from the bad 
and, 2dly, The reſpective ſtate of their enzoyments or 
ſufferings. 

I ſhall therefore, in the remaining part of my diſ- 
courſe, take up your time with a ſhort inquiry into 
the difficulties of coming not only at the true charac- 
ters of men,—but likewiſe of knowing either the 
degrees of their real happineſs, or miſery, in this 
life, 

The firſt of theſe will teach us candour in our judg- 
ments of others, - the ſecond, to which I ſhall confine 
myſelf, will teach us humility in our reaſonings upon 
the ways of Gov. | 
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For though the miſeries of the good, and the prof. 
perity of the wicked, are not in general to be denied : 
—yet I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the particular 
inſtances we are apt to produce, when we cry out in 
the words of the Pſalmiſt, Lo! theſe are the un- 
godly, —theſe proſper, and are happy in the world ;— 
I fay, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that we are ſo igno- 
rant of the articles of the charge, —and the evidence 
we go upon to make them good is ſo lame and defec- 
tive, —as to be ſufficient by itſelf to check all propen- 
ſity to expoſtulate with God's providence, allowing 
there was no other way of clearing up the matter re- 
concileably to his attributes. 

And, firſt, —what certain and infallible marks have 
we of the goodneſs or badneſs of the bulk of man- 
kind ? 

If we truſt to fame and reports,—if they are'good, 
how do we know but they may proceed from partial 
friendſhip or flattery ?- when bad, from envy or ma- 
lice, from ill-natured ſurmiſes and conſtructions of 
things? and on both ſides, from ſaiall matters ag- 


grandized through miſtake,—and ſometimes through 


the unſkilful relation of even truth. itſelf? From ſame, 


or all of which cauſes, it happens, that the charaQers . 


of men, like the hiſtories of the Egyptians, are to be 
received and read with caution they are generally 


dreſſed out and disfigured with ſo many dreams andy 


fables, that every ordinary reader ſhail not be able to 

diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood, —But allowing theſe 

reflections to be too ſevere in this matter, — that no 
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ſach thing as envy ever leſſened a man's character, or 
malice blackened it :—yet the characters of men are 
not eaſily penetrated, as they depend often upon the 
retired, unſeen parts of a man's life. The beſt and 
trueſt piety is moſt ſecret, and the worſt of actions, 
for different reaſons, will be ſo too. — Some men are 
modeſt, and ſeem to take pains to hide their virtues; 
and, from a natural diſtance and reſerve in their tem- 
pers, ſcarce ſuffer their good qualities to be known: 
others, on the contrary, put in practice a thouſand lit- 
tie arts to counterfeit virtues which they have not, — 
the better to conceal thoſe vices they really have ;— 
and this under fair ſhows of ſanctity, good. nature, ge- 
neroſity, or ſome virtue or other,—too ſpecious to be 
ſeen through, —too amiable and difintereſted to be 
ſuſpected.Theſe hints may be ſufficient to ſhew how 
hard it is to come at the matter of fact: but one may 
go a ſtep further, —and ſay, that even that, in many 
caſes, could we come to the knowledge of it, is not 
ſufficjent by itſelf to pronounce a man either good or 
bad — There are numbers of circumſtances which at- 
tend every aftion of a man's life, which can never 
come to the knowledge of the world, - yet ought to be 
known, and well weighed, before ſentence with any 
zuſtice can be paſſed upon him. A man may have 
different views, and a different ſenſe of things fiom 
What his judges have, and what he underſtands and 
+ fzels, and what paſſes with him, may be a ſecret 
' treaſured up deeply there for ever.—A man, through 
bodity infirmity, or ſome complexional defect, which 
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perhaps is not in his power to corret,—may be ſub- 
ject to inadvertencies,—to ſtarts, - and unhappy turns 
of temper ; he may lie open to ſnares he is not always 
aware of; or, through ignorance and want of infor- 
mation and proper helps, he may labour in the dark :— 
in all which caſes he may do many things which are 
wrong in themſelves, and yet be innocent ;—at leaſt an 
object rather to be pitied than cenſured with ſeve.ity - 
and ill-will. Theſe are difficulties which ſtand in 
every one's way in the forming a judgment of the 
characters of others. But, for once, let us ſup- 
poſe them all to be got over, ſo that we could ſee the 
bottom of every man's heart —let us allow that the 
word rogue, or honeſt man, was wrote ſo legibly in 
every man's face, that no one could poſhbly miſtake 
it;—yet ſtill the happineſs of both the one and the 
other, which is the only fact that can bring the charge 
home, is what we have ſo little certain knowledge of, — 
that, bating ſome flagrant inſtances, — whenever we 
venture to pronounce upon it, our decifions are little 
more than random gueſſes. For who can ſearch the 

heart of man it is treacherous even to ourſelves, 
and much more likely to impoſe upon others. Even 
in laughter (if you will believe Solomon) the heart is 
ſorrowful ; the mind fits drooping, whilſt the counte« 
nance is gay: and even he who is the object of envy to 
thoſe who look no further than the ſurface of his eſtate, 
may appear at the ſame time worthy of compaſſion 
to thoſe who know his private receſſes, —Beſjdes this, 
a man's unhappineſs is not to be aſcertained fo much 


Os 
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from what is known to have befallen him as from 
his particular turn and caſt of mind, and capacity of 
beariag it. Poverty, exile, loſs of fame or friends, 
the death of children, the deareſt of all pledges of a 
man's happineſs, make not equal impreſſions upon every 
temper.—You will ſee one man nndergo, with ſcarce 
the expence of a ſigh, - what another, in the bitterneſs 
of his ſoul, would go mourning for all his life Jong = 
nay, a haſty word, or an unkind look, to a ſoft and 
tender nature, will ſtrike deeper than a ſword to the 
hardened and ſenſeleſs.— If theſe reflections hold true 
with regard to misfortunes, they are the ſame with re- 
gard to enjoyments :—we are formed differently, 
have different taſtes and perceptions of things ;—by 
the force of habit, education, or a particular caſt of 
mind,—it happens that neither the uſe or poſſeſſion of 
the ſame enjoyment and advantages, produce the ſame 
happineſs and contentment ; but that it differs in every 
man almoſt according to his temper and complexion:— 
fo that the felf-ſame happy accidents in life, which 
ſhall give raptures to the choleric or ſanguine man, 
ſhall be received with indifference by the cold and 
phlegmatic ;—and fo oddly perpiexed are the accounts 
of both human happineſs and miſery in this world, — 
that trifles, light as air, ſhall be able to make the hearts 
of ſome men ſing for joy ;—at the ſame time that 
others, with real bleſſings and advantages, without the 
power of uſing them, have their hearts heavy and diſ- 
contented, * 

Alas! if the principles of contentment are not within 
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us, the height of ſtation and worldly grandeur will as 
ſoon add a cubit to a man's ſtature as to his happineſs. 

This will ſuggeſt to us how little a way we have gone 
towards the proof of any man's happineſs, in bare- 
ly ſaying, Lo! this man proſpers in the world, 
and this man has riches in poſſeſſion, 

When a man has got much above us, we take it for 
granted, — that he ſees ſome glorious proſpects, and 
feels ſome mighty pleaſures from his height; — whereas, 
could we get up to him, it is great cdds whether we 
ſhould find any thing to make us tolerable amends for 
the pains and trouble of climbing up ſo high. No- 
thing, perhaps, but more dangers and more troubles 
fill ;—and ſuch a giddineſs of head beſides, as to make 
a wiſe man wiſh he was well down again upon the level. 
Io calculate, therefore, the happineſs of mankind by 
their ſtations and honours, is the moſt deceitful of all 
rules; — great, no doubt, is the happineſs which 
a moderate fortune, and moderate deſires, with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of virtue, will ſecure a man. Many are the 
ſilent pleaſures of the honeſt pea ſant, who riſes cheer- 
fully to his labour: look into his dwelling, where 


the ſcene of every man's happineſs chiefly hes;—he has 


the ſame domeſtic endearments,—as much joy and 
comfort in his children,—and as flattering hopes of 
their dotng well, to enliven his hours and to glad his 
heart, as you could conceive in the moſt affluent 
ſtation, —And I make no doubt, in general, but if the 
true account of his joys and ſufferings were to be ba- 
lanced with thoſe of his betters,—that the upſhot would 
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prove to belittle more than this,—that the rich man had 
the more meat, - but the poor man the better ſtomach ; 
—the one had more luxury, more able phyſicians to 
attend and ſet him to rights; the other, more health 
and ſoundneſs in his bones, and lefs occafton for their 
help ;—that, after theſe two articles betwixt them 
were balanced, —in all other things they ſtood upon a 
level: that the ſun ſhines as warm, — the air blows as 
freſh, and the earth breathes as fragrant, upon the one 
as the other; — and that they have an equal ſhare in all 
the beauties and real benefits of nature. Theſe hints 
may be ſufficient to ſhew what I propoſed. from them, 
the difficulties which attend us in judging truly either 
of the happineſs or the miſery of the bulk of mankind, 
the evidence being ſtill more defective in this caſe (as 
the matter of fact is too hard to come at)—than even 
in that of judging of their true characters; of both 
which, in general, we have fuch imperfect knowledge, 
as will teach us candour in our determinations upon 
each other. | 

But the main purport of this diſcourſe, is, to teach 
us humility in our reaſonings upon the ways of the Al- 
mighty. | | 

That things are dealt unequally in this world, is one 
of the ſtrongeſt natural arguments for a future itate,— 
and therefore is not to be overthrown ; nevertheleſs, — 
I am perſuaded the charge is far from being as great as 
at firſt fight it may appear or if it is, that our views 
of things are ſo narrow and confined, that it is not in 
our power to make it good, 
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But ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, —that the happineſs and 
proſperity of bad men were as great as our general 
complaints make them ;—and, what is not the caſe, 
that we were able to clear up the matter, or anſwer 
it reconcileably with God's juſtice and providence, — 
what ſhall we infer ?=Why, the moſt becoming con- 
cluſion is, that it is one inſtance more, out of many 
others, of our ignorance : why ſhould this, or any 
other religious difficulty he cannot comprehend, - why 
ſhould it alarm him more than ten thouſand other diſſi- 
culties which every day elude his moſt exact and atten- 
tive ſearch? Does not the meaneſt flower in the field, 
or the ſmalleſt blade of graſs, baffle the underſtanding 
of the moſt penetrating mind Can the deepeſt 
inquiries after nature tell us, upon what particular fize 
and motion of parts the various colours and taftes of 
vegetables depend ;—why one ſhrub is laxative, — 
another reſtringent ;=-why arſenic or hellebore ſhould 
lay waſte this noble frame of ours, —or opium lock up 
all the inroads to our ſenſes, —and plunder us, in fo 
mercileſs a manner, of reaſon and underſtanding ?—— 
Nay, have not the moſt obvious things, that come in 
our way, dark ſides; which the quickeſt fight cannot 
penetrate into; and do not the cleareſt and moſt ex- 
alted underſtandings find themſelves puzzled, and at a 
loſs, in every particle of matter? 

Go then,—proud man !—and when thy head turns 
giddy with opinions of thy own wiſdom, thatthouwouldſt 
correct the meaſures of the Almighty, go then, — take 
a full view of thyſelf in this glaſs; —conſider thy own 
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faculties, how narrow and imperfect; - how much they 
are chequered with truth and falſchood:;;—how little 
arrives at thy knowledge, and how darkly and confu- 
ſedly thou diſcerneſt even that little as in a glaſs ;—— 
conſider the beginnings and endings of things, the 
greateſt and the ſmalleſt, how they all conſpire to baffle 
thee ;——and which way ever thou proſecuteſt thy in- 
quiries. what freſh ſubjects of amazement,—and 
what freſh reaſons to believe there are more yet behind 
which thou canſt never comprehend. —Conſider,— 
theſe are but part of his ways ;—how little a portion is 
heard of him? Canſt thou, by fearching, find out Gop? 
wouldſt thou know the Almighty to perfection ?—Tis 
as high as heaven, what canſt thou do? —'tis deeper 
than hell, how canſt thou know it ? 

Could we but ſee the myſterious workings of Provi- 
dence, and were we able ta comprehend the whole plan 
of his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, which poſſibly may 
be the caſe in the final conſummation of all things ;— 
thoſe events, which we are now ſo perplexed to account 
for, would probably exalt and magnify. his wiſdom, 
and make us cry out with the Apoſtle, in that rapturous 
 exclamation,—O ! the depth of the riches both of the. 
goodneſs and wiſdom of Gop !—how unſearchable are 
his ways, and his paths paſt finding out! 

Now to Gop, &c.. 


—ͤ— 
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THE HISTORY OF A WATCH-COAT. 


»— —* For ſome time Mr. Sterne lived, in a retired 
manner, upon a ſmall curacy in Yorkſhire, and pro- 
bably would have remained in the ſame obſcurity, 
if his lively genius had not diſplayed itſelf upon an 
occaſion which ſecured him a friend, and paved the 
way tor his promotion, A perſon who filled a lu- 
crative benefice, was not ſatisfied with enjoying it 
during his own life-time, but exerted all his intereſt 
to have it entailed on his wife and fon after his de- 
ceaſe : the gentleman that expected the reverſion of 
this poſt was Mr. Sterne's friend, who had not, how- 
ever, ſufficient influence to prevent the ſucceſs of his 
adverſary. At this time Sterne's ſatirical pen operat- 
ed ſo ſtrongly, that the intended monopolizer in- 
formed him, if he would ſuppreſs the publication of 
his ſarcaſm, he would reſign his pretenſions to the 
next candidate, 

The title of this piece, it appears, was to have beef, 
« The hiſtory of a good warm Watch-Coat, with 
* which the preſent poſſeſſor is not content to cover 
« his own ſhoulders, unleſs he can cut out of it a 
« petticoat for his wife, and a pair of breeches for 
& his ſon,” * | 


A LETTER FROM MR. STERNE, TO *#*##, 


N my laſt, for want of ſomething better to write 
about, I told you what a world of 'fending and 


* It waz written in a letter to a friend. 
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proving we have had of late, in this little village * of 
ours, about an old pair of black pluſh breeches, which 
Jobn +, our pariſh clerk, about ten years ago, it ſeems, 
had made a promiſe of to one Trim t, who is our ſex- 
ton and dog-whipper.— To this you write me word, 
that you have had more than either one or two occa- 
ſions to know a good deal of the ſhifty behaviour of 
the ſaid Maſter Trim—and that you are aſtoniſhed, nor 
can you for your ſoul conceive, how ſo worthleſs a 
fellow, and ſo worthleſs a thing into the bargain, could 
become the occaſion of ſo much racket as I have re- 
preſented, — | 

Now, though you do not ſay expreſsſy, you could 
wiſh to hear any more about it, yet I ſee plainly enough 
J have raifed your cyrioſity ; and therefore, from the 
ſame motive that I ſlightly mentioned it at all in wy 
laſt letter, I will in this give you a full and very cir- 
cumſtantial account of the whole affair. 

But, before I begin, I muſt firſt ſet you right in one 
very material point, in which I have miſled you, as to 
the true cauſe of all this uproar amongſt us—which 
does not take its riſe, as I then told you, from the 
affair of the breeches, but, on the contrary, the whole 
affair of the breeches has taken its riſe from it.. To 
underſtand which you muſt know, that the firſt be- 
ginning of the ſquabble was not between John the 
pariſh clerk and Trim the ſexton, but betwixt the 


® York, | 
+ Dr. Fount—n, Dean of York. 
1 Dr. T-ph-m, 
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parſon * of the pariſh and the ſaid Maſter Trim, abont 
an old watch-coat that had hung up many years in the 
church, which Jim had ſet his heart upon; and no- 
thing would ſerve Trim but he muſt take it home in 
order to have it converted into a warm under-petticoat 
for his wife, and a jerkin for himſelf againſt winter; 
which, in a plaintive tone, he. moſt humbly begged 
his reverence would conſent to. 

I need not tell you, Sir, who have ſo often felt it, 
that a principle of ſtrong compaſſion tranſports a ge- 
nerous mind ſometimes beyond what is ſtrictly right; 
—the parſon was within an ace of being an honourable 
example of this very crime——for no ſooner did the 
diſtinct words Petticoat poor wife warm winter, 
ſtrike upon the ear but his heart warmed and before 
Trim had well got to the end of his petition (being a 
gentleman of a frank open temper) he told him he was 
welcome to it with all his heart and ſoul, But 
Trim, ſays he, as you ſee I am but juſt got down to 
my living, and am an utter ſtranger to all pariſh mat- 
ters, knowing nothing about this old watch-coat you 
beg of me, having never ſeen it in my life, and there- 
fore cannot be a judge whether 'tis fit for ſuch a pur- 
poſe; or, if it is, in truth know not whether *tis mine 
to beſtow upon you or not you muſt have a wee 
or ten day's patience, *till I can make ſome inquiries 
about it—and, if I find it is in my power, I tell you 
again, man, your wife is heartily welcome to an un- 
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der · petticoat out of it, and you to a jerkin, were the 
thing as good again as you repreſent it. 

It is neceſſary to inform you, Sir, in this place, that 
the parſon was earneſtly bent to ſerve Trim in this 
affair, not only from the motive of generoſity, which 
I have juſtly aſcribed to him, but likewiſe from an- 
other motive, and that was, by making ſome ſort of 
recompence for a multitude of ſmall ſervices which 
Trim had occaſionally done, and indeed was conti- 
nually doing (as he was much about the houſe) when 
his own man was out of the way.—For all theſe rea- 
ſons together, I ſay, the parſon of the pariſh intended 
to ſerve Trim in this matter to the utmoſt of his power. 
All that was wanting, was previouſly to inquire if 
any one had a claim to it, or whether as it had, time 
immemorial, hung up in the church, the taking it 
down might raiſe a clamour in the pariſh, Theſe in- 
quiries were the-things that Trim dreaded in his heart 
he knew very well, that, if the parſon ſhould 
but ſay one word to the church-wardens about it, 
there would be an end of the whole affair, For this 
and ſome other reaſons not neceſſary to be told you 
at preſent, Trim was for allowing no time in this, mat- 
ter but, on the contrary, doubled his diligence 
and importunity at the vicarage-houſe—plagued the 
whole family to death—preſſed- his ſuit, morning, 


noon, and night, and, to ſhorten my ſtory, teazed 


the poor gentleman, who was but in an ill ſtate of 
health, almoſt out of his life about it. 
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You will not wonder when I tell you, that all this 
hurry and precipitation, on the fide of Maſter Trim, 
produced its natural effect on the fide of the parſon, 
and that was, a ſuſpicion that all was not right at the 
bottom. 

He was one evening ſitting alone in his ſtudy, 
weighing and turning this doubt every way in his 
mind; and after an hour and a half's ſerious delibera- 
tion upon the affair, and running over 7rim's beha - 
viour throughout he was juſt ſaying to himſelf—it 
muſt be %%. when a ſudden rap at the door put an end 
to his ſoliloquy, and in a few minutes to his doubts 
too; for a labourer in the town, who deemed himſelf 
paſt his fifty-ſecond year, had been returned by the 
conſtables in the militia liſt—and he had come with 
a groat in his hand to ſearch the pariſh regiſter for his 
age. The parſon bid the poor fellow put the groat 
into his pocket, and go into the kitchen—then ſhutting 
the ſtudy door, and taking down the pariſh regiſ- 
ter who knows, ſays he, but I may find ſomething here 
about this felf —ſame watch-coat * He had ſcarce un · 
claſped the book, in ſaying this, when he popped on 
the very thing he wanted, fairly wrote in the firſt 
page, paſted to the inſide of one of the covers, where 
on was a memorandum about the very thing in 
queſtion, in theſe expreſs words Memorandum 
The great watch-coat . was purchaſed and given 
« about two hundred years age, by the lord of the 
« manor, to the pariſh church, to the ſole uſe and be- 

hoof of the poor ſexton thereof, and their ſuc- 
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& ceſſors for ever, to be worn by them reſpectively 
e in winterly cold nights, in ringing complinec, paſſinge 

&« bells, Ec, which the ſaid lord of the manor bad done 
« 1n piety to keep the poor wretches warm, and for the 
c good of his own ſoul, for which they were directed to 
© pray, &c.” 7uft Heaven:! ſaid the parſon to himlel!, 
looking upwards, what an eſcape have I had? Gre 
this for an under-petticoat-to Trim's wife ! I would nt 
Lade conſented to ſuch @ deſecration to the primate of all 
England—nay, I would not have diſturbed a ſingle button 
of it for all my tithes. 

Scarce were the words out of bis mouth, when in 
pops Trim with the whole ſubject of the exclamation 
under both his arms—I ſay under both his arms—for 
he had actually got it ript and cut out ready, his own 
jerkin under one arm and the petticoat under the other, 
in order to carry to the taylor to be made up, and had 
juſt ſtepped in, in high ſpirits, to ſhow the parſon how 
cleverly it had held out. 

There are now many good ſimilies ſubſi ling in the 
world, but which I have neither time to recolle& or 
look for, which would give you a ſtrong conception 
of the aſtoniſhment and honeſt indignation, which 
this unexpected ſtroke of 77im's impudence impreſſed 
upon the parſon's looks —let it ſuffice to ſay, that it 
exceeded all fair deſcription — as well as all power of 
proper reſentment except this, that Trim was or- 
dered, in a ſtern voice, ts lay the bundle sdown upon 
the table - to go about his buſineſs, and wait upon him 
at his peril, the next morning at eleven preciſcly,— 


n 
Againſt this hour, like a wiſe man, the parſon had ſent 
to deſire John, the pariſh clerk, who bore an exceed- 
ing good character as a man of truth, and who, hav- 
ing moreover a pretty freehold of about eighteen 
pounds a year in the townſhip, was a leading man in 
it; and upon the whole, was ſuch a one, of whom it 
might be ſaid, that he rather did honour to his office 
than his office did honour to him—him he ſends for, 
with the church-wardens, and one of the ſideſmen, a 
grave knowing old man, to be preſent—for, as Trim 
had with-held the whole truth from the parſon touch- 


ing the watch-coat, he thought it probable he would 


as certaialy do the ſame thing to others. Though this, 
I ſaid, was wife, the trouble of the precaution might 
have been ſpared—becauſe the parſon's character was 
unblemiſhed—aand he had ever been held by the world 
in the eſtimation of a man of honour and integrity.— 


Trim's character, on the contrary, was as well known, 


if not in the world, at leaſt in all the pariſh, to be that 
of a little, dirty, pimping, petty-fogging, ambidextrous 
fellow—who neither cared what he did or faid of any, 
provided he could get a penny by it. This might, I 
ſaid, have made any precaution needleſs but you 
muſt knw, as the parſon had in a manner but juſt 
got down to his living, he dreaded the conſequences 
of the leaſt ill impreſſion on his firſt entrance among 
his pariſhioners, which would have diſabled him from 
doing the good he wiſhed ſo that out of regard to 
his flock, more than the neceſſary care due to himſolf, 
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he was reſolved not to lie at the mercy of what reſerit- 
ment might vent, or malice lend an ear to. 

Accordingly the whole matter was rehearſed, from 
firſt to laſt, by the parſon, in the manner I've told 
you, in the hearing of John, the pariſh clerk, and in 
the preſence of 7 im. 

Trim had little to ſay for himſelf, except “ that the 
parſon had abſolutely promiſed to befriend him and his 
wife in the affair to the utmoſt of his power; that the 
watch-coat was certainly in his power, and that he 
might ſtill give it him if he pleaſed.” 

To this the parſon's reply was ſhort but ſtrong, 
„That nothing was in his power to do but what he 
could do honeftly—that in giving the coat to him and 
his wife, he ſhould do a manifeſt wrong to the next 
ſexton, the great watch-coat being the moſt comfort- 
able part of the place—that he ſhould moreover injure 
the right of his own ſucceſſor, who would be juſt fo 
much a worſe patron as the worth of the coat amount- 
ed to; and in a word, he declared, that his whole in- 
tent in promiſing that coat was charity to Trin, but 
wrong to no man—that was a reſerve, he ſaid, made 
in all caſes of this kind: and he declared ſolemnly, in 
verbo ſacerdotis, that this was his meaning, and was ſo 
underſtood by Trim himſelf.” 

With the weight of this truth, and the great good 
ſenſe and ſtrong reaſon which accompanied all the 
parſon ſaid on the ſubject— poor Trim was driven to 
the laſt ſhift—and begged he might be ſuffered to plead 
His right and title to the watch coat, if not by promiſe, 
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at leaſt by ſervitude it was well known how much he 
was intitled to it upon theſe ſcores : that he had black'd 
the parſon's ſhoes without count, and greaſed his boots 
above fifty times—that he had run for eggs in the 
town upon all occaſions ——whetted the knives at all 
hours—catched his horſe, and rubbed him down—that, 
for his wife, ſhe had been ready upon all occaſions to 
char for them ; and neither he nor ſhe, to the beſt of 
his remembrance, ever took a farthing, or any thing 
beyond a mug of ale. To this account of his ſervices 
he begged leave till to add thoſe of his wiſhes, which, 
he ſaid, had been equally great he affirmed and 
was ready, he ſaid, to make it appear, by a number 
of witneſſes, he had drank his reverence's health a 
thouſand times (by the bye he did not add, out of the 
parſon's own ale)—that he had not only drank his 
health, but wiſhed it, and never came to the houſe but 
he aſked his man kindly how he did; that in particular, 
about half a year ago, when his reverence cut his finger 
in paring an apple, he went half a mile to aſk a cun- 
ning woman what was good to ſtaunch blood, and ac- 
tually returned with a cobweb in his breeches-pocket. 
Nay, ſays Trim, it was not a fortnight ago, when 
your reverence took that ſtrong purge, that I went to 
the far end ofthe whole town to borrow you a cloſe-ſtoo! 
and came back, as the neighbours, who flouted me, 
will bear witneſs, with the pan upon my head, and 
never thought it too much.” Trim concluded his pa- 
thetic remonſtrance with ſaying, he hoped his reye - 
rence's heart would not ſuffer bim to requite ſo many 
faithful ſervices by ſo unkind a return ;—that if it was 
p | 


6 
fo, he was the firſt, ſo he hoped he ſhould be the laſt 
example of a man of his condition ſo treated.” This 
plan of Trim's defence, which Trim had put himſelf 
upon, could admit of no other reply than a general 
ſmile.-Upon the whole let me inform you, that all 
that could be ſaid pro and con, on both fides, being 
fairly heard, it was plain that Trim in every part of 
this affair had behaved very ill—and one thing, which 
was never expected to be known of him, happened in 
the courſe of this debate to come out againſt him, 
namely, that he had gone and told the parſon, before 
he had ever ſet foot in the pariſh, that John, his pariſh- 
clerk—his church-wardens, and ſome of the heads of 
the pariſh, were a parcel of ſcoundrels. Upon the 
upſhot, Trim was kick'd out of doors, and told at his 
peril never to come there again. 

At firſt, Trim huff'd and bounced moſt terribly— 
ſwore he would get a warrant—that nothing would 
ſerve him but he would call a bye-law, and tell the 
whole pariſh how the parſon had miſuſed him: but 
cooling of that, as fearing the parſon might poſſibly 


bind him over to his good behaviour, and, for aught 
he knew, might ſend him to the houſe of correction, 


he lets the parſon alone, and to revenge himſelf, falls 
upon the poor clerk, who had no more to do in the 
quarrel than you or I—rips up the promiſe of the old 
—caſt—pair of black—pluſh—breeches; and raiſes an 
uproar in the town about it, notwithſtanding it had 
Nept ten years—but all this, you muſt know, is looked 
upon in no other light but as an artful ſtroke of gene- 
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ralſhip in Trim to raiſe a duſt, and cover himſelf under 
the diſgraceful chaſtiſement he has undergone.— 

If your curioſity is not yet fatisfied—I will now 
proceed to relate the 4aztle of the breeches in the ſame 
manner I have done that of the watch-coat —— | 

Be it known then, that about ten years ago, when 
John was appointed pariſh-clerk of this church, this 
faid Trim took no ſmall pains to get into John's good 
graces, in order, as it afterwards appeared, to coax a 
promiſe out of him of a pair of breeches, which Jobn 
had then by him, of black pluſh, not much the worſe 
for wearing Vim only begged, for God's ſake, to 
have them beſtowed upon him when 4: ſhould think 
fit to caſt them | 

Trim was one of thoſe kind of men who loved a bit 
of finery in his heart, and would rather have a tat- 
ter d rag of another body 's, than the beſt plain whole 
thing his wife could ſpin him. 

John, who was naturally unſuſpicious, made no 
more difficulty in promiſing the breeches, than the 
parſon had done in promiſing the great coat; and in- 
deed with ſomething lets reſerve—becauſe the breeches 
were John's own, and be could give them, without 
wrong, to whom he thought fit. 

It happened, I was going to ſay unluckily, for Tri rim, 
for he was the only gainer by it, that a quarrel, about 
ſome ſix or eight weeks after this, broke out betwixt 
the late parſon of the pariſh and John the clerk. 
Somebody (and it was thought to be nobody but 
Trim) had put it into the parſon's head, that John's 
deſk in the church was at leaſt four inches higher 
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than it ſhould be— that the thing gave offence, and 
was indecorous, inaſmuch as it approached too near 
upon a level with the parſon's deſk itſelf, —This hard- 
ſhip the parſon complained of loudly, and told John, 
one day aſter prayers, “he could bear it no longer 
and would have it altered, and brought down as it 
ſhould be.” Fobn made no other reply, but “that the 
deſk was not of his raiſing:— that *twas not one hair 
breadth higher than he found it—and that as he found 
it ſo he would leave it. —In ſhort, he would neither 
make an encroachment, neither would he ſuffer one.“ 
The * late parſon might have his virtues, but the 
leading part of his character was not bumility—ſo that 
John's ſtiffneſs in this point was not likely to reconcile 
matters —This was Tyim's harveſt. | 

After a friendly hint to John to ſtand his ground, 
away hies Trim to make his market at the vicarage.— 
What paſſed there I will not ſay, intending not to be 
uncharitable z ſo ſhall content myſelf with only gueſſ- 
ing at it from the ſudden change that appeared in 
Trim's. dreſs for the better—for he had left his old 
ragged coat, hat, and wig, in the ſtable, and was come 
forth ſtrutting acroſs the church-yard, clad in a good 
charitable caſt coat, large bat and wig, which the par- 
ſon had juſt given him.— Ho! ho! hollo! John, crics 
Trim, in an inſolent bravo, as loud as he could bawl 
— ſee here, my lad, how fine I am !—the more ſhame 
for you, anſwered John ſeriouſly —Do you think, Trim, 
ſays he, ſuch finery, gained by ſuch ſervices, becomes 
you, or can wear well?——Fy upon it, Trim I could 
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not have expected this from you, conſidering what 
friendſhip you pretended, and how kind I have ever 
been to you—how many ſhillings and ſixpences I have 
generouſly lent you in your diſtreſſes.—Nay, it was 
but the other day that I promiſed you thoſe black pluſh 
breeches I have on.—Rot your breeches, quoth Trim 
(for Trim's brain was half turned with his new finery) 
rot your breeches ſays he—I would not take them up 
were they laid at my door—give them, and be dd 
to you, to whom you like -I would have you to know 
I can have a better pair of the parſon's any day in the 
week. — ohn told him plainly, as his word had once 
paſſed him, he had a ſpirit above taking advantage of 
his inſolence in giving them away to another —but, 
to tell him his mind freely, he thought he had got ſo 
many favours of that kind, and was ſo likely to get 
many more for the ſame ſervices, of the parſon, that 
he had better give up the breeches, with good nature, 
to ſome one who would be more thankful for them. 

Here Jobn mentioned * Mark Slender (who it ſeems, 
the day before had aſked john for them) not knowing 
they were under promiſe to Trim“ Come, Trim," 
ſays he, let poor Mark have them—you know he has 
not a pair to his a: beſides, you ſee he is juſt of my 
fize, and they will fit to a T; whereas if I give em 
to you, look ye, they are not worth much; and be- 
fides, you could not get your backſide into them, if 
you had them; without tearing them all to pieces. 
Every tittle of this was moſt undoubtedly true, for 
Tram, you-muſt know, by foul feeding, and . 
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good fellow at the parſon's, was grown ſomewhat 
groſs about the lower parts, if not higher; ſo that, as all 
John ſaid upon the occaſion was fact, Trim with much 
ado, and after a hundred hums and hahs, at laſt, out of 
mere compaſſion to Mark, figns, ſeals, and delivers up 
ALL RIGHT, inTEREST, AND PRETENSIONS 
WHATSOEVER, IN, AND ro THE SAID BREECHES, 
THEREBY BINDING HIS HEIRS, EXECUTORS, AD- 
MINISTRATORS AND ASSIGNS, NEVER MORE TO 
CALL THE SAID CLAIM iN QUESTION.— All this 
renunciation was ſet forth, in an ample manner to be 
in pure pity to Mar#t's nakedneſs—but the ſecret was, 
Trim had an eye to, and firmly expeRed, in his own 
mind, the great green pulpit cloth, and old velvet 
cuſhion, which were that very year to be taken down 
— which, by the bye, could he have wheedted John a 
ſecond time, as he had hoped, would have made up 
the loſs of the breeches ſeven-fold. 

Now, you muſt know, this pulpit-cloth and cuſhion 
were not in Jobr's gift, but in the church-wardens, &c. 
However, as I ſaid above, that John was a leading 
man in the pariſh, Trim knew he could help him to 
em if he would—but Jobn had got a ſurfeit of him 
ſo, when the pulpit-cloth, &c. were taken down, they 
were immediately given (Jobs having a great ſay in 
it) to * Filliam Doe, who underſtood very well what 
uſe to make of them. 

As for the old breeches, poor Mark lived to wear 
them but a ſhort time, and they got into the poſſeſſion 
of + Lorry Slim, an unlucky wight, by whom they 
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are ſtill worn—in truth, as you will gueſs, they are 
very thin by this time. 

But Lorry has a light heart, and what recommends 
them to him is this, that, as thin as they are, he knows 
that Trim, let him ſay what he will to the contrary, 
ſtill envies the poſer of them, and with all his pride 
would be very glad to wear them after bim. 

Upon this footing have theſe affairs ſlept quietly 
for near ten years—and would have ſlept for ever, 
but for the unlucky kicking bout, which, as I ſaid, 
has ripped this ſquabble up afreſh ; ſo that it was no 
longer ago than laſt week, that Trim met and inſulted 
bn, in the public town- way before a hundred peo- 
ple—tax'd him with the promiſe of the old caſt pair 
of black breeches, notwithſtanding Trim's ſolemn re- 
nunciation—twitted him with the pulpit-cloth- and 
velvet cuſhion—as good as told him he was ignorant 
of the common duties of his clerkſhip; adding, very 


inſolently, that he knew not ſo much as to give out a 


common pſalm in tune. 

Jobn contented himſelf by giving a plain anſwer to 
every article that Trim had laid to his charge, and ap- 
pealed to his neighbours, who remembered the whole 
affair—and, as he knew there was never any thing 
to be got by wreſtling with a chimney-ſweeper, he 
was going to take his leave of Trim for ever. But 
hold—the mob by this time had got round them, and 
their high mightineſſes inſiſted upon having Trim tried 
upon the ſpot. 


Trim was accordingly tried, and after a full hear- 
ing, was convicted a ſecond time, and handled more 
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roughly by one or more of them, than even at the 
parſon's, | 

Trim, ſays one, are you not aſhamed of yourſelf, 
to make all this rout and diſturbance in the town, and 
Kt neighbours together by the ears, about an old 
worn—out—pair of caſt—breeches,” not worth half a 
crown? Ts there a caſt coat, or a place in the whole 
town, that will bring you in a ſhilling, but what you 
have ſnapped up, like a greedy hound as you are? 

In the firſt place, are you not ſexton and dog- 
whipper, worth three pounds a year? Then you beg- 
ged the church wardens to let your wife have the waſh- 
ing and darning of the church- linen, which brings you 
in thirteen ſhillings and four-pence ; then you have fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence for oiling and winding-up the 
clock, both paid you at Eaſter—the pounder's place, 
which is worth forty ſhillings a year, you have got 
that too—you are the bailiff, which the late parſon got 
you, which brings you in forty ſhillings more. 

Beſides all this, you have fix pounds a year, paid- 
you quarterly, for being mole catcher to the pariſh;— 
Aye, ſays the luckleſs wight above-mentioned (who 
was ſtanding cloſe by him with the pluſh bt eches on) 
« you are not only mole-catcher, Tum, but you catch 
STRAT coMEs too in the dart, and you pretend 4 
licence for it, which, I trow, will be looked into at 
the next quarter ſeſſions.“ I maintain it, I have a 
licence, fays Trim, bluſhing as red as ſcarlet have 
a licence, and, as I farm a warren in the next pariſh, 
I will catch conies every hour of the night. You catch 


conies ] ſays a toothleſs old woman juſt paſſing by. 
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This ſet the mob a laughing, and ſent every man 
home in perfect good humour, except Trim, who wad- 
dled very ſlowly off with that kind of inflexible gra- 
vity only to be equalled by one animal in the creation, 
and ſurpaſſed by none. am, | 

Sir, yours, &c. &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Have broke open my letter to inform you, that I 
miſſed the opportunity of ſending it by the meſ- 
ſenger, who I expected would have called upon me 


in his return through this village to York ; ſo it has 


lain a week or ten days by me - am not ſorry for the 
diſappointment, becauſe ſomething has ſince happened, 
in continuation of this affair, which I am thereby 
enabled to tranſmit to you all under one trouble. 

When I finiſhed the above account, I thought (as 
did every ſoul in the pariſh) Trim had met with ſo 
thorough a rebuff from John the pariſh clerk, and the 
townsfolks, who all took againſt him, that Trim would 
be glad, to be quiet, and let the matter reſt, 

But, it ſeems, it is not half an hour ago ſince Trim 
ſollied forth again, and, having borrowed a ſow- 
gelder's horn, with hard blowing he got the whole 
town round him, and endeavoured to raiſe a diſturb- 
ance, and fight the whole battle over again—alledged 
that he had been uſed in the laſt fray worſe than a dog, 


not by Jchn the pariſhclerk,for heſhould not, quothTr:m, - 


have valued him a ruſh ſingle hands — but all the towa 
fided with him, and twelve men in bxc4ram ſet upon me, 
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all at once, and kept me in play at ſword's point for 
three hours together. 

Beſides, quoth Trim, there were two 1 
knaves in Aendal green, who lay all the while in am- 
buſh in Jobn's own houſe, and they all ſixteen came 
upon my back, and let drive at me all together—a 
plague, ſays Trim, of all cowards. 

Trim repeated this ſtory above a dozen times, which 
made ſome of the neighbours pity him, thinking the 
poor fellow crack-brained, and that he actually be. 
lieved what he ſaid. 

After this, Trim dropped the affair of the breeches, 
and began a freſh diſpute about the reading deſk, 
which I told you had occafioned ſome fmall diſpute be- 
tween the late parſon and John ſome years ago.—This 
reading-defk, as you will obſerve, was but an epiſode 
woven into the main ſtory by the bye, for the main 
affair was the battle of the breeches and the great coat. 

However, Vin being at laſt driven out of theſe two 
citadels—he has ſeized hold, in his retreat, of this 
reading-deſk, with a __ as it ſeems, to take ſhelter 
behind it. 

I cannot ſay but the man bi fought it out obſtinately 
enough, and, had his cauſe been good, I ſhould have 
really pitied him. For, when he was driven out of 
the great watch. coat, you ſee he did not run away; no 
he retreated behind the breeches; and, when he 
could make nothing of it behind the breeches, he got 
behind the reading-deſk. To what other hold Trim 
will next retreat, the politicians of this village are not 
agreed. Some think his next move will be towards 
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the rear of the parſon's boot; but, as it is thought he 
cannot make a long ſtand there, others are of opinion, 
that Trim will once more in his life get hold of the par- 
ſon's horſe, and charge upon him, or perhaps behind 
him : but as the horſe is not eaſy to be caught, the 
more general opinion is, that, when he is driven out 
of the readiny-deſk, he will make his laſt retreat in 
ſuch a manner, as, if poſſible, to gain the c/o/e.fool, and 
defend himſelf behind it to the very laſt drop. 

If Trim ſhould make this movement, by my advice 
he ſhould be left beſide his citadel, in full poſſeſſion 
of the field of battle, where 'tis certain he will keep 
every body a league off, and may hop by himſelf tilt 
he is weary. Beſides, as Trim ſeems bent on purging 
himſelf, and may have abundance of foul humours to 
work off, I think it cannot be better placed. 

But this is all ſpeculation—Let me carry you back 
to matter of fact, and tell you what kind of ſtand Trim 
has actually made behind the ſaid deſk : ** Neighbours 
and towaſmen all, I will be ſworn before my lord 
mayor, that John and his nineteen men in Suctram have 
abuſed me worſe than a dog; for they told you I play'd 
faſt and go looſe with the /ate parſon and him, in that 
old diſpute of theirs about the reading-deft, and that 
made matters worſe between them, aud not better.“ 

Of this charge Trim declared he was as innocent as 
the child that was unborn—that he would be book- 
ſworn he had no hand in it. - 

He produced a ſtrong witneſs, and moreover inſinu- 
ated, that Joh himſelf, inſtead of being angry for what 
he had done init, had actually thanked him—Aye, Trim, 
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ſays the wight in the pluſh breeches, but that was, 
Trim, the day before John found thee out. Beſides, Trim, 
there is nothing in that, for the very year that you was 
made town's pounder, thou knoweſt well that I both 
thanked thee myſelf, and moreover gave thee a good 
warm fupper for turning John Lund's cows and horſes 
out of my hard corn cloſe, which if thou hadſt not done, 
(as thou toldſt me) ſhould have loſt my whole crop; 
whereas Jobn Lund and 7 bomas Patt, who are both here 
to teſtify, and are both willing to take their oaths on't, 
that thou thyſelf wert the very man who ſet the gate 
open — and after all, it was not thee, Trim, twas the 
blackſmith's poor lad who turned them out. ſo that 
a man may be thanked and rewarded too, for a good 
turn which he never did, nor ever did intend. 

Trim could not ſuſtain this unexpected ſtroke—ſo Trim 
marched off the field without colours flying, or his horn 
ſounding, or any other enfigns of honour whatever— 
Whether after this Tyim intends to rally a ſecond time 
— or whether he may not take it into his head to claim 
the victory—none but Trim himſelf can inform you. 

However, the general opinion upon the whole is this, 
that, in three ſeveral pitch'd battles, Trim has been ſo 
trimm d as never diſaſtrous hero was {rinm'd before. 


THE END. 


